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Introduction 

$ 

FROM the time when men first created literature, they began, 
and they have continued ever since, the collection and 
preservation of its records. Before the days of writing even, 
and when literature existed only in the most primitive forms of 
verse and prose, — in ballads and liturgic chants on the one 
liand, and in apologues, fables, and folk-tales on the other, — 
each generation transmitted to the next these simple efforts of 
untaught genius, and they transmitted them through those who 
memorized them and in turn taught them to their successors. 
It was in this way that some of the greatest epics of the world , 
have been preserved to us ; and it is evidence of the high esteem 
in which collected literature was held even in the days when 
civilization was only dawning, that the persons of these reciters 
and transmitters of verse and prose were almost universally 
held to be sacred. 

After writing had been invented, but before printing was 
known, and in the days when the permanent preservation 
of literary material was possible only by inscribing it upon stone 
and brick, extraordinary care was taken to secure its perma- 
nency. Modern excavations on the sites of oriental cities in 
Assyria and Babylonia have brought to light whole libraries of 
books inscribed and burnt into bricks, or carved upon the imper- 
ishable rock. Still later, the same spirit was evinced in the 
formation of those famous libraries at Alexandria, and Per- 
gamus, and Rome, wherein was stored, and catalogued, and 
classified, what was memorable in the recorded thought of 
{A classical antiquity. 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

These facts are immensely significant. They show, iu the 
first place, the continuity of literature, and in the second place, 
the continuity of man's interest in literature. They indicate, 
also, something more. They indicate that civilized human 
beings very early grasped the thought that literature was to 
be read and studied, not in an isolated way and in the form of 
single masterpieces, but comparatively, and in such a manner 
that the recorded thought of each generation should illustrate 
and illuminate the thought and life of the generations that 
went before, and of the generations that were to follow after. 
Finally, it is made evident that only in this way, — by the 
comparative method, by studying one author in his relation 
to others, — can the true meaning of literature be grasped 
and understood. 

We have reached an age when literary production has been 
stimulated to enormous activity. It would be impossible for 
any one man, even in a lifetime, to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with all the works that issue from the presses of the 
different countries of the earth in the space of a single year. 
How much more impossible, therefore, would it be for him to 
assimilate in a crude form the undigested mass of books that 
have descended to us from the past, augmented as they have been 
by the additions that almost every day has brought. What the 
student of literature requires, therefore, is to have before him 
a collection of what is substantially all that is best, to be 
guided, as it were, through a bewildering labyrinth of books, 
by the aid of the accumulated criticism and selection of many 
trained minds, so as to be able at once to read and to. enjoy 
the whole world's literature through the medium of those pro- 
ductions that are most perfect, most characteristic, most instruct- 
ive, and most entertaining, and most worthy, therefore, of 
permanent preservation. 

Many attempts have been made, from time to time, to give 
the reader and the student of literary masterpieces a collection 
that should carry out this idea. Some of these attempts have 
been deserving of approval, for they were attempts to secure an 
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object that was most commendable ; yet nearly ail of them have 
been hampered by too great narrowness of choice, by an un- 
willingness to give the reader more than fragments instead of 
full and comprehensive quotations, and they have all suffered 
more or less from the fact that they were necessarily experi- 
mental. One learns as much from the failures as from the 
successes of other men ; and the editors of the " Masterpieces 
of the World's Literature," which is now for the first time 
offered to the public, have endeavored in the preparation of this 
work not only to emulate and multiply such successes as their 
predecessors were able to attain, but also to avoid the errors 
which they made. This Library, therefore, in the first place, 
has been prepared after a careful study of all the other collec- 
tions that have anything like a similar aim in view ; but it also 
embodies the purpose of supplying what is absent from other 
works and of developing ideas that had not occurred as yet to 
other laborers in this field. 

Masterpieces of the World's Literature, however, should not 
be regarded merely as something based upon other existing 
collections. In it there have been embodied the results of a 
careful and critical examination of the entire mass of existing 
literature belonging to every language and to every period. 
This examination was made with a single thought in mind — to 
decide what writers stand out as pre-eminent and permanently 
representative in every department of letters, and also to de- 
termine what portions of these writers' works are most deserving 
of admission to a collection which is to include only those 
passages that may be regarded as the jewels of literature to be 
preserved and admired for all time. For it must be remembered 
that a great book, or a great poem, or a great oration, or in fact 
any great masterpiece of intellect and genius, is more than a 
book or a poem or an oration. Behind it there is always a 
human being, and in the case of these specimens of creative 
literature, that human being is always in some way representa- 
tive of his own time, or of his owa nation, or of the history of 
his own race. 
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Not only have the editors recognized the vital importance of 
a well-balanced and judicious selection, but they have also taken 
into account such an arrangement of the matter as will be most 
entertaining to the ordinary reader. 

From the earliest days of cyclopaedia-making the simple 
alphabetical classification has been the most easy for ready 
reference, and in connection with the arrangement of the Litera- 
ture of the World this method produces a very happy combina- 
tion of different periods of literature in the same volume. Thus 
in each volume there is secured a certain variety, and the heavi- 
ness or sameness of a mass of antique, classical, or mediaeval 
material is avoided, and the reader obtains a sense of the varie- 
ties and contrasts of different periods. 

If any one, therefore, will study this collection with care and 
will read it consecutively, he will find each volume of equal 
interest and a delightful variety of matter that will stimulate a 
desire to make further inquiries along the same lines through- 
out the different volumes, since an adequate and detailed means 
of reference will be found given in the Index. 

He also obtains from it at once a comprehensive view of the 
evolution of literature from the earliest times down to the pres- 
ent day, and will make himself familiar with the life and 
thought and intellectual activity of many ages and many 
nations. 

In no other way can so much compact information be 
acquired, while the acquisition of it, so far from being a 
laborious task, will prove a continual source of interest and 
instruction. 

In the preparation of this Library the editors have had at 
their disposal every possible facility for the satisfactory carrying 
out of their difficult and very comprehensive plan. They have 
received the assistance and advice and criticism of famous liter- 
ary workers in the various departments. They have had before 
them, as already stated, the results of many years of labor by 
specialists in every possible field. They have familiarized them- 
selves, moreover, with the conclusions of the soundest critics, 
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and in making every selection they have been guided by the 
broadest and sanest view of what literature really stands for. 
At the same time they have preserved their own critical inde- 
pendence, and have exercised their own judgment with a view to 
making this presentation of the world's most famous literature 
harmonious, proportionate, and at the same time of practical 
value, bearing continuously in mind the needs of the general 
reader also, to whom this series of volumes is to be the means 
of what may be truly styled a liberal education. 

Washington, Dec. 17, 189S. 
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Masterpieces of the World's 
Literature 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Abbott, Lyman, an American Congregational clergyman, reli- 
gious writer, and journalist, son of Jacob Abbott, was born at 
Boxbury, Mass., December 18, 1835. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1853; studied law with his 
elder brothers, Benjamin and Austin Abbott, who in conjunction 
with him wrote two clever novels, " Cone-Cut Corners " and " Mat- 
thew Caraby," which were published under the nam deplume of 
"Benauly," made up of the initial syllable of the names of each of 
the writers. He subsequently studied theology under his uncle, 
John S. C. Abbott, and was pastor of Congregational churches in 
various parts of the country. About 1869 he began to devote him- 
self especially to literature, in editorial connection with a number 
of periodicals, although he continued to preach not unfrequently. 
In 1876 he became associate editor of the "Christian Union" 
(changed to the "Outlook" in 1893), and in 1881 its editor-in-chief. 
On the death of Henry Ward Beecher he was requested to take 
charge temporarily of Plymouth Church, and in 1888 was installed 
as its permanent pastor. He has also written many separate works, 
among which are : " The Results of Emancipation in the United 
States ; " " Old Testament Shadows' of New Testament Truths ; " 
"Jesus of Nazareth : His Life and Teachings ; " and a "Dictionary 
of Religious Knowledge." His later works are: "An Illustrated 
Commentary on the New Testament ; " " Life of Henry Ward 
Beecher ; w "In Aid of Faith;" a commentary on "The Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans;" "Signs of Promise;" "The Evolution of 
Christianity ; " " Christianity and Social Problems." 

The Destruction op the Cities op the Plain. 

(Prom "Old Testament Shadows.") 

Thb story of Sodom and Gomorrah epitomizes the Gospel. 
Every act in the great, the awful drama of life is here fore- 
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2 LYMAN ABBOTT. 

shadowed. The analogy is so perfect that we might almost be 
tempted to believe that the story is a prophetic allegory, did not 
nature itself witness its historic truthfulness. The fertile plain 
contained, embedded in its own soil, the elements of its own 
destruction. There is reason to believe that this is true of this 
world on which we live. A few years ago an unusually brilliant 
star was observed in a certain quarter of the heavens. At first 
it was thought to be a newly discovered sun ; more careful ex- 
amination resulted in a different hypothesis. Its evanescent 
character indicated combustion. Its brilliancy was marked for 
a few hours — a few nights at most — then it faded, and was 
gone. Astronomers believe that it was a burning world. Our 
own earth is a globe of living fire. Only a thin crust intervenes 
between us and this fearful interior. Ever and anon, in the 
rumbling earthquake, or the sublime volcano, it gives us warn- 
ing of its presence. These are themselves gospel messengers. 
They say if we would but hear them — "Prepare to meet thy 
God." The intimations of Science confirm those of Revelation : 
" The heavens and the earth . . . are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the Day of Judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men." What was true of Sodom and Gomorrah — what was 
true of the earth we live on — is true of the human soul. It 
contains within itself the instruments of its own punishment. 
There is a fearful significance in the words of the Apostle: 
" After thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up to thy- 
self wrath against the day of wrath." Men gather, with their 
own hands, the fuel to feed the flame that is not quenched; 
they nurture in their own bosoms the worm that dieth not. In 
habits formed never to be broken ; in words spoken, incapable 
of recall ; in deeds committed, never to be forgotten ; in a life 
wasted and cast away that can never be made to bloom again, — 
man prepares for himself his own deserved and inevitable chas- 
tisement. " Son, remember ! " — to the soul who has spent its 
all in riotous living, there can be no more awful condemnation. 



The Jesuits. 

(From "Dictionary of Religions Knowledge.* 9 ) 

Jesuits is the popular name of a society more properly en- 
titled " The Society of Jesus " — of all the Religious Orders of 
the Roman Catholic Church the most important. The Society 
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of Jesus was founded in 1554 by Ignatius Loyola. He was a 
Spanish cavalier ; was wounded in battle ; was by his wounds, 
which impaired the use of one of his legs, deprived of his mili- 
tary ambition, and during his long confinement found employ- 
ment and relief in reading a Life of Christ, and Lives of the 
Saints. This enkindled a new ambition for a life of religious 
glory and religious conquest. He threw himself, with all the 
ardor of his old devotion, into his new life ; carried his military 
spirit of austerity and self-devotion into his religious career; 
exchanged his rich dress for a beggar's rags ; lived upon alms ; 
practised austerities which weakened his iron frame, but not his 
military spirit ; and thus he prepared his mind for those dis- 
eased fancies which characterized this period of his extraordi- 
nary career. 

He possessed none of the intellectual requirements which 
seemed necessary for the new leadership which he proposed to 
himself. The age despised learning, and left it to the priests ; 
and this Spanish cavalier, at the age of thirty-three, could do 
little more than read and write. He commenced at once, with 
enthusiasm, the acquisition of those elements of knowledge 
which are ordinarily acquired long before that age. He entered 
the lowest class of the College of Barcelona, where he was per- 
secuted and derided by the rich ecclesiastics, to whose luxury 
his self-denial was a perpetual reproach. He fled at last from 
their machinations to Paris, where he continued his studies un- 
der more favorable auspices. Prominent among his associates 
here was Francis Xavier, a brilliant scholar, who at first shrunk 
from the ill-educated soldier ; yet gradually learned to admire 
his intense enthusiasm, and then to yield allegiance to it and its 
possessor. Several other Spaniards were drawn around the 
ascetic. At length, in 1534, Loyola and five associates, in a 
subterranean chapel in Paris, pledged themselves to a religious 
life, and with solemn rites made sacred their mutual pledges to 
each other and to God. 

This was the beginning of the Order of the Jesuits. The 
original design was a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and a mis- 
sion for the conversion of Infidels. But as all access to the 
Holy Land was precluded by a war with the Turks, Loyola and 
his associates soon turned their thoughts to a more comprehen- 
sive organization, specially designed to meet those exigencies 
which the Reformation had brought upon the Church. 

Loyola introduced into the new Order of which he was the 
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founder the principle of absolute obedience which he had ac- 
quired in his military career. The name given to its chief was 
the military title of u General." The organization was not per- 
fected so as to receive the sanction of the Pope until 1541. Its 
motto was Ad Majorem Dei GHoriam — *' To the greater Glory 
of God." Its vows embraced not only the obligations of Chastity, 
Poverty, and Obedience, but also a pledge on the part of every 
member to go as missionary to any country which the Pope 
might designate. Loyola was himself the first General of the 
new Order. Its Constitution, due to him, is practically that of 
an Absolute Monarchy. The General is elected by a General 
Congregation, selected for the purpose by the whole body of 
professed members of the various Provinces. He holds his 
office for life. A Council of Assistants aid him, but he is not 
bound by their vote. He may not alter the Constitution of the 
Society ; and he is subject to deposition in certain contingencies ; 
but no instance of the deposition of a General has ever occurred. 
Practically his will is absolute law, from which there is no 
appeal. 

The Jesuits are not distinguished by any particular dress 
or peculiar practices. They are permitted to mingle with the 
world, and to conform to its habits, if necessary for the attain- 
ment of their ends. Their widest influence has been exhibited 
in political circles, where, as laymen, they have attained the 
highest political positions without exciting any suspicion of 
their connection with the Society of Jesus; and in education 
they have been employed as teachers, in which position they 
have exercised an incalculable influence over the Church. . . . 
It should be added that the enemies of the Order allege that, 
in addition to the public and avowed Constitution of the So- 
ciety, there is a secret code, called Monita Secreta — " Secret 
Instructions" — which is reserved exclusively for the private 
guidance of the more advanced members. But as this secret 
code is disavowed by the Society — and since its authority is 
at least doubtful — it is not necessary to describe it here in 
detail. 

Cbeation by Evolution. 1 

(From "The Theology of an Evolutionist.") 

When man would make a rose with tools, he fashions petals 
and leaves of wax, colors them, manufactures a stalk by the 
1 Copyright, 1897, by Lyman Abbott By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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same mechanical process, — and the rose is done. When God 
makes a rose, He lets a bird or a puff of wind drop a seed into 
the ground ; out of the seed there emerges a stalk ; and out of 
the stalk, branches ; and on these branches, buds ; and out of 
these buds roses unfold; and the rose is never done, for it 
goes on endlessly repeating itself. This is the difference be- 
tween manufacture and growth. Man's method is the method 
of manufacture; God's method is the method of growth. 
What man makes is a finished product, — death. What God 
makes is an always finishing and never finished product, — 
life. What man makes has no reproductive power within 
itself. What God makes goes on reproducing itself, with 
ever new forms and in ever new vitality. The doctrine 
of evolution, in its radical form, is the doctrine that all 
God's processes are processes of growth, — not processes of 
manufacture. 

Evolution is the history of a process, not the explanation of a 
cause. The doctrine of evolution is an attempt on the part of 
scientific men to state what is the process of life ; not an at- 
tempt to state what is the cause of life. When Isaac Newton 
discovered and announced the doctrine of attraction and gravi- 
tation, he did not undertake to explain why the apple falls from 
the bough to the earth, nor why the earth revolves around the 
sun in its orbit ; he simply stated what he had seen, — that ail 
matter acts as if its bodies were attracted to one another in- 
versely as the square of the distance. So the evolutionist does 
not attempt to explain the cause of phenomena; he simply 
recites their history. 

A correspondent recently wrote me a letter saying in sub- 
stance, " I am sorry that you have taken up with that dangerous 
doctrine of evolution. Huxley and Darwin and Tyndall tell us 
that matter somehow or other once upon a time began to create 
itself." He is mistaken. He would find it difficult to point to 
page or paragraph in any scientific writer as authority for any 
such notion of evolution. Evolution does not undertake to give 
the cause of phenomena at all ; it simply recites their processes. 
A man may be an atheistic evolutionist, — that is, he may believe 
that there is no intelligent cause lying back of phenomena. 
Haeckel is an atheistic evolutionist. Or he may be a theistic 
evolutionist, — that is, he may believe that the cause lying back 
of all phenomena is a divine, intelligent, loving Person; Dr. 
McGosh of Princeton was a theistic evolutionist. The evolu* 
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tionist is simply one who understands the history of life to be a 
history of growth, " Evolution," says Mr. Huxley," or develop- 
ment, is at present employed in biology as a general name for 
the history of the steps by which any living being has acquired 
the morphological and physiological characters which distin- 
guish it;" and on that Mr. Henry Druinmond, an eminent 
evolutionist, comments as follows : — 

" Evolution is simply history, a history of steps, a general 
name for the history of the steps by which the world has come 
to what it is. According to this general definition, the story 
of evolution is narrative. It may be wrongly told ; it may be 
colored, exaggerated, over or under stated, like the record of 
any other set of facts ; it may be told with a theological bias, 
or with an anti-theological bias ; theories of the process may 
be added by this thinker or by that, but these are not of the 
substance of the story. Whether history is told by a Gibbon 
or a Green, the facts remain; and whether evolution be told by 
a Haeckel or a Wallace, we accept the narrative so far as it is a 
rendering of nature, and no more. It is true, before this story 
can be fully told, centuries still must pass. At present, there 
is not a chapter of the record that is wholly finished. The 
manuscript is already worn with erasures, the writing is often 
blurred, the very language is uncouth and strange. Tet even 
now the outline of a continuous story is beginning to appear, — 
a story whose chief credential lies in the fact that no imagina- 
tion of man could have designed a spectacle so wonderful, or 
worked out a plot at once so intricate and so transcendency 
simple." 

Evolution, then, — let us understand this at the outset, — 
is the history of a process, not the explanation of a cause. The 
evolutionist believes that God's processes are the processes of 
growth, not of manufacture. 

We are all partial evolutionists. Every man believes that 
to a large extent the divine processes are processes of growth. 
He believes that the rose grows from a seed or a cutting ; that 
all the vegetable matter in the world has come to its present 
condition by growth from earlier forms. He believes that this 
principle of growth applies to the animal as well as to the vege- 
table kingdom. He believes that every horse was once a colt, 
and every man was once a babe. He believes, too, in growth as 
a principle of history: that the American nation has grown 
from colonial to national greatness ; that literature has grown 
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from primitive to sublime forms. He thus believes that most 
of the processes of God are processes of growth. 

The radical evolutionist believes that all divine processes, 
so far as we are able to understand them, are processes of 
growth ; that as God makes the oak out of the acorn, and the 
rose out of the cutting, and the man out of the babe, and the 
nation out of the colony, and the literature out of the alphabet, 
so God has made all things by the development of higher from 
lower forms. He believes that, so far as he can see, God is 
never a manufacturer, but always does His work by growth 
processes. The best simple definition of this process that I 
have ever seen is Le Conte's : " Evolution is continuous pro- 
gressive change, according to certain laws and by means of 
resident forces." 

It is, first, contipuous progressive change. The rose the man 
makes does not go through continuous progressive change. He 
makes a little to-day, leaves it, begins again to-morrow, leaves it 
a year, comes back next year. He finds that he is making it 
wrong, changes his mind, makes it over again. There is no 
necessary continuity in his work. The work that man does is 
not done according to certain laws. It is often arbitrary. He 
makes the rose in one way to-day, in another way to-morrow, 
simply because the notion so takes him. His work is done by 
force external to the thing that is made ; not by force operating 
from within, but by force applied from without. God's work, 
on the contrary, we evolutionists believe, is the work of progres- 
sive change, — a change from a lower to a higher condition ; * 
from a simpler to a more complex condition. It is a change 
wrought according to certain laws which are capable of study. 
It is never arbitrary. Finally, this process of growth is pro- 
duced by forces that lie within the phenomena themselves. The 
tools that God uses are in the structure that is being formed, or 
in its environment. The force that makes the rose what it is 
inheres in the plant, in the soil, in the sunlight. God dwells in 
nature, fashioning it according to His will by vital processes 
from within, not by mechanical processes from without. The 
former theory of creation was of creation by manufacture. It 
was that God said to Himself one day, six, eight, or ten thou- 
sand years ago, " I will make a world ; " that He proceeded to 
make it, in six successive days; and that when six days were 

1 This is the object of evolution, though incidental to it are other results, such 
as moral development or degeneracy. 
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over the world was finished. As science disclosed the history of 
the past, men changed their conception of the creative days to 
longer and yet longer epochs. Bat still the conception of man- 
ufacture lingered in the thought of the Church. Some of the 
old mediaeval writers undertook even to state what time of the 
year the world was made ; one of them, I believe, argues that it 
must have been in the autumn, because apples were ripe. Still 
many persons conceive of creation as a process of manufacture, 
and of God as a kind of architect or master-builder, laying foun- 
dations, putting up pillars, carving, upholstering, decorating, — 
constructing the edifice in carpenter fashion. 

Over against this conception of creation by manufacture, we 
are coming to accept the conception of creation by evolution. 
It would require one far more familiar with scientific detail than 
I am to give the process with scientific accuracy ; but it is pos- 
sible to indicate the broad outlines, and I am facilitated in doing 
this by a somewhat vague recollection of an experiment which I 
saw performed by Dr. R. Ogden Doremus many years ago. On 
the platform where the chemist was performing his experiments 
was a great glass box, and in that box a colorless liquid, into 
which he poured a colored liquid, — red, if my memory serves 
me right ; and running through this box, with little arms extend- 
ing from it, was a cylinder, with a crank at the top. While we 
sat there this colored material gathered itself together in a 
globular form before our eyes. It was of precisely the same 
specific density as the colorless liquid in which it had been 
plunged, so that there was no attraction of gravitation to carry 
it to the bottom. Then gradually, very slowly at first, the lec- 
turer began a movement with this crank, and the globe, follow- 
ing the cylinder which he revolved, began revolving itself very 
slowly, and gradually more and more rapidly, and, as it revolved, 
flattened at the poles, and presently, as the cylinder became 
more and more rapid, flung out from itself, I forget now whether 
a ring or a single globe. 1 

1 Dr. Doremus has kindly famished me with the following accurate account of 
this most interesting illustration of the process of " Creation by Evolution." It is 
an illustration which amounts to demonstration to any one who has ever seen it 
Olive oil (colored red that it might be better seen) was ponred on water. It floated 
on the denser liquid. Another portion of the oil was poured in alcohol. It sank in 
this lighter liquid. 

A third portion of the oil was poured into a carefully prepared mixture of water 
and alcohol, having exactly the same specific gravity as the oil. The oil assumed 
the shape of a perfect sphere. The earth is round, the sun, moon, and planets are 
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So we saw, before our eyes, the nebular hypothesis illus- 
trated. In some far-off epoch, misty matter hung nebulous in 
the universe. It came together as a globe under the law of 
attraction of gravitation. It began its revolution, set in motion 
by that infinite and eternal energy which is an infinite and 
eternal mystery, and which I believe is God. As it revolved, 
by the very process of revolution it flattened at the poles. As 
it revolved it cooled, the mist turned to water, the water to 
solid. Prom this revolving globe a ring, like the ring of 
Saturn, was flung off, and the revolving ring itself was broken 
by the very process of revolution into separate luminaries. 
So grew the moons, so the planetary system. In this globe 

round, every star that decorates the heavens is round ; hence they were once liquid, 
or are now fluid. 

A glass axis inserted through the centre of the sphere of oil was slowly revolved. 
The globe flattened at its poles and dilated at its equator. Our earth has this shape. 
The globe of oil was revolved more rapidly. It then flattened to a greater extent, or 
was more oblate, like the planet Jupiter, when the difference between its polar and 
equatorial diameters is 5000 miles. Its oblateness can be seen with a powerful 
telescope. 

Our earth revolves at its equator at the rate of 1000 miles per hour, Jupiter over 
26,000 miles per hour. Jupiter has the density of water, while our earth is five 
times as dense ; — these two causes account for the difference in figures or shapes of 
tbese planets. 

On turning the oil globe more rapidly, it formed a ring like the rings of Saturn. 
When the speed of revolution was still more increased the ring broke into many 
spheres, some large, others small ; each of these revolved on its axis, around the 
common centre. The sun turns from west to east ; Mercury, nestling closest to our 
peerless parent, turns from west to east on its axis and around the central sun ; so 
also Venus, the Earth, Mars, the small planets between Mars and Jupiter (over 200 
in number), Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and the remotest, Neptune, all revolve in this 
same direction, and in the same plane. According to Herschel, Struve, Argelander, 
and other astronomers, our sun with his princely retinue of planets, satellites, and 
fiery comets is flying through space towards the star ir in the constellation Hercules, 
with the velocity of half a million miles per diem. Maedler has proved that our 
whole galaxy of stars is revolving in a mighty circle, the star Alcyone, of the Ple- 
iades, being nearest the central point. " Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades ? " (Job xxxviii. 31.) Eighteen million two hundred thousand years must 
elapse to complete one revolution around this distant centre. In this grand circular 
movement are minor rotations (like eddies in a stream of water) of double, triple, 
and multiple stars, joining in the mazy celestial dance. 

Dr. Lee, of the Lowell Observatory, while in Mexico discovered, since the 1st of 
last January, 300,000 double and triple stars in the southern heavens. Thousands of 
other stellar universes revolve in a manner similar to our own galaxy of suns. Some 
of the nebula have the shape of a ring, others are oval (because of being seen at an 
angle). Some have a dumb-bell shape, which can be imitated by revolving the oil- 
globe in the mixture of alcohol and water, when the axis is not exactly in the centre 
of the oil-sphere. Herschel asserted that some of the nebulae are so remote that 
their light (with its velocity of over 186,000 miles per second) has been 3,000,000 of 
years in reaching our eyes. 
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was, as still there k, life, — that is, an infinite and eternal 
energy which is an infinite and eternal mystery, that is, God. 
Out of this life, manifesting this God, grew, as the rose grows 
from its seed, the lower forms, and, by successive processes 
from these lower forms, other higher forms, and from these 
forms others still higher, until at last the world came to be what 
it is to-day. There never was a time when the world was done. 
It is not done to-day. It is in the making. In the belief of 
the evolutionists, the same processes that were going on in the 
creative days are going on here and now. Still the nebulas are 
gathering together in globes ; still globes are beginning their 
revolution; still they are flattening at the poles; still they are 
cooling and becoming solid ; still in them are springing up the 
forms of life. In our own globe the same forces that were 
operative in the past to make the world what it is are operative 
to-day : still from the seeds are springing the plants ; still the 
mountains are being pushed up by volcanic forces below ; still 
chasms are being made by the earthquake ; all the methods and 
all the processes that went on in those first great days are still 
proceeding. Creative days! Every day is a creative day. 
Every spring is a creative spring. God is always creating. 
Such, briefly and imperfectly outlined, is the doctrine of crea- 
tion by evolution. 

Does this doctrine deny, or imply a denial, that there is 
intelligence in the universe ? Is my correspondent right who 
thinks that Spencer and Huxley and Tyndall imagine that 
matter makes itself and governs itself? Is it true that the 
evolutionist believes, or if he be logical must believe, that 
there is no intelligence that plans, no wisdom that directs? 
Paley's famous illustration suggests that a man going along the 
road finds a watch ; picks it up ; examines it ; sees that it will 
keep time ; knows that there was some intelligence that devised 
this watch. Suppose this watch which he picks up and puts 
into his pocket, after he has carried it for a year, produces 
another watch that will keep time; does that show less intelli- 
gence, or more ? Suppose this watch which he picks up and 
carries in his pocket drops from itself in a year's time a little 
egg, and out of that egg there comes a perfect watch a year 
later; does that show less intelligence, or more? Is the 
natural rose, with all its forces within itself, less wonderful 
than the artificial rose, which the man makes in imitation of 
it out of wax ? The processes of growth are infinitely more 
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wonderful than the processes of manufacture. It is easier by 
far to comprehend the intelligence that makes the cuckoo which 
springs from the cuckoo clock to note the time, than to com- 
prehend the intelligence that makes the living bird which 
springs from his nest and sings his song to the morning sun. 
Growth is more wonderful than manufacture. Growth has in it 
more evidence of marvellous intelligence than any manufacture. 
"In that statement appears the clergyman, " says the critic. 
No ! The statement is Professor Huxley's : — 

" The student of Nature wonders the more and is astonished 
the less, the more conversant he becomes with her operations ; 
but of all the perennial miracles she offers to his inspection, 
perhaps the most worthy of admiration is the development of a 
plant or of an animal from its embryo. Examine the recently 
laid egg of some common animal, such as a salamander or a 
newt It is a minute spheroid in which the best microscope 
will reveal nothing but a structureless sac, enclosing a glairy 
fluid, holding granules in suspension. But strange possibilities 
lie dormant in that semi-fluid globule. Let a moderate supply 
of warmth reach its watery cradle, and the plastic matter under- 
goes changes so rapid, and yet so steady and purpose-like in 
their succession, that one can only compare them to those 
operated by a skilled modeller upon a formless lump of clay. 
As with an invisible trowel, the mass is divided and subdi- 
vided into smaller and smaller portions, until it is reduced to an 
aggregation of granules not too large to build withal the finest 
fabrics of the nascent organism. And then, it is as if a deli- 
cate finger traced out the line to be occupied by the spinal 
column, and moulded the contour of the body ; pinching up the 
head at one end, the tail at the other, and fashioning flank and 
limb into due salamandrine proportions in so artistic a way 
that, after watching the process hour by hour, one is almost 
involuntarily possessed by the notion that some more subtle aid 
to vision than an achromatic would show the hidden artist, 
with his plan before him, striving with skilful manipulation to 
perfect his work." 

That is the account of an evolutionary process by an evolu- 
tionist who certainly will not be accused of theological pre- 
possessions. 

Does this doctrine of creation by evolution take God away 
from the world ? It seems to me that it brings Him a great deal 
nearer. The Hindu believed that God was too great to stoop 
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to the making of the world, so He hatched out an egg from 
which issued a number of little gods, and the little gods made 
the world. Something like that has been our past philosophy. 
A great First Cause in the remote past set secondary causes 
at work, and we stand only in the presence of secondary causes. 
But Herbert Spencer, the typical agnostic evolutionist, affirms 
that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed. True, Herbert Spencer 
says that He is the Unknown ; but the theist who believes with 
Matthew Arnold that this Infinite and Eternal Energy is an 
energy that makes for righteousness in human history, and the 
Christian theist who believes that this Infinite and Eternal 
Energy has manifested Himself in Jesus Christ, and has pur- 
pose and will and love and intelligence, believes no less cer- 
tainly than Herbert Spencer that we are ever in His presence. 
There is no chasm of six thousand years between the evolution- 
ist and his Creator. The evolutionist lives in the creative days 
and sees the creative processes taking place before him. 



While the Days are Going By. 

There are lonely hearts to cherish, 
While the days are going by ; 

There are weary souls who perish, 
While the days are going by ; 

If a smile we can renew, 

AlS our journey we pursue, 

Oh, the good we all may do, 
While the days are going by. 

All the loving links that bind us, 

While the days are going by ; 
One by one we leave behind us, 
While the days are going by : 
But the seeds of good we sow 
Both in shade and shine will grow, 
And will keep our hearts aglow 
While the days are going by. 

Anonymous. 
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ABELARD. 

Abelard, Pierre, a noted French scholastic philosopher, 
teacher, and theologian ; born near Nantes, 1079 ; died April 21, 
1142. Lecturing on theology, he attracted students from all parts 
of Europe. Several of his disciples afterward became famous ; for 
example, Pope Celestin II., Peter Lombard, Berengarius, and 
Arnold of Brescia. The story of his romantic and tragic love for 
H£loXse is told in his " Story of My Misfortunes ; " in her first 
" Letter " to him on receipt of the u Story ; " and in two " Letters " 
from her that followed. The poets have taken the loves of this 
unfortunate pair as the theme of their elegies in every age since 
the death of the lovers. 



Abelard from HeloIse. 

A letter of yours sent to a friend, best beloved, to console 
him in affliction, was lately, almost by a chance, put into my 
hands. Seeing the superscription, guess how eagerly I seized it ! 
I had lost the reality ; I hoped to draw some comfort from this 
faint image of you. But alas ! — for I well remember — every 
line was written with gall and wormwood. 

How you retold our sorrowful history, and dwelt on your 
incessant afflictions ! Well did you fulfil that promise to your 
friend, that, in comparison with your own, his misfortunes 
should seem but as trifles. You recalled the persecutions of your 
masters, the cruelty of my uncle, and the fierce hostility of your 
fellow-pupils, Albericus of Rheims, and Lotulphus of Lombardy 
— how through their plottings that glorious book your Theology 
was burned, and you confined and disgraced — you went on to 
the machinations of the Abbot of St. Denys and of your false 
brethren of the convent, and the calumnies of those wretches, 
Norbert and Bernard, who envy and hate you. It was even, 
you say, imputed to you as an offence to have given the name 
of Paraclete, contrary to the common practice, to the Oratory 
you had founded. 
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The persecutions of that cruel tyrant of St. Gildas, and of 
those execrable monks, — monks out of greed only, whom not- 
withstanding you call your children, — which still harass you, 
close the miserable history. Nobody could read or hear these 
things and not be moved to tears. What then must they mean 
to me? 

We all despair of your life, and our trembling hearts dread 
to hear the tidings of your murder. For Christ's sake, who has 
thus far protected you, — write to us, as to His handmaids and 
yours, every circumstance of your present dangers. I and my 
sisters alone remain of all who were your friends. Let us be 
sharers of your joys and sorrows. Sympathy brings some relief, 
and a load laid on many shoulders is lighter. And write the 
more surely, if your letters may be messengers of joy. What- 
ever message they bring, at least they will show that you re- 
member us. You can write to comfort your friend : while 
you soothe his wounds, you inflame mine. Heal, I pray you, 
those you yourself have made, you who bustle about to cure 
those for which you are not responsible. You cultivate a vine- 
yard you did not plant, which grows nothing. Give heed to what 
you owe your own. You who spend so much on the obstinate, 
consider what you owe the obedient. You who lavish pains on 
your enemies, reflect on what you owe your daughters. And, 
counting nothing else, think how you are bound to me ! What 
you owe to all devoted women, pay to her who is most devoted. 

You know better than I how many treatises the holy fathers 
of the Church have written for our instruction ; how they have 
labored to inform, to advise, and to console us. Is my igno- 
rance to suggest knowledge to the learned Aboard ? Long 
ago, indeed, your neglect astonished me. Neither religion, nor 
love of me, nor the example of the holy fathers moved you to 
try to fix my struggling soul. Never, even when long grief had 
worn me down, did you come to see me, or send me one line of 
comfort, — me, to whom you were bound by marriage, and who 
clasp you about with a measureless love ! And for the sake of 
this love have T no right to even a thought of yours ? 

You well know, dearest, how much I lost in losing you, and 
that the manner of it put me to double torture. You only can 
comfort me. By you I was wounded, and by you I must be 
healed. And it is only you on whom the debt rests. I have 
obeyed the last tittle of your commands ; and if you bade me, I 
would sacrifice my soul. 
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To please you my love gave up the only thing in the universe 
it valued — the hope of your presence — and that forever. The 
instant I received your commands I quitted the habit of the 
world, and denied all the wishes of my nature. I meant to 
give up, for your sake, whatever I had once a right to call my 
own. 

God knows it was always you, and you only, that I thought 
of. I looked for no dowry, no alliance of marriage. And if the 
name of wife is holier and more exalted, the name of friend 
always remained sweeter to me, or if you would not be angry, 
a meaner title; since the more I gave up, the less should I 
injure your present renown, and the more deserve your love. 

Nor had you yourself forgotten this in that letter which 1 
recall. You are ready enough to set forth some of the reasons 
which I used to you, to persuade you not to fetter your freedom, 
but you pass over most of the pleas I made to withhold you from 
our ill-fated wedlock. I call God to witness that if Augustus, 
ruler of the world, should think me worthy the honor of mar- 
riage, and settle the whole globe on me to rule forever, it would 
seem dearer and prouder to me to be called your mistress than 
his empress. 

Not because a man is rich or powerful is he better : riches 
and power may come from luck, constancy is from virtue. 1 
hold that woman base who weds a rich man rather than a poor 
one, and takes a husband for her own gain. Whoever marries 
with such a motive — why, she will follow his prosperity rather 
than the man, and be willing to sell herself to a richer suitor. 

That happiness which others imagine, best beloved, I experi- 
enced. Other women might think their husbands perfect, and 
be happy in the idea ; but I knew that you were so, and the uni- 
verse knew the same. What philosopher, what king, could rival 
your fame ? What village, city, kingdom, was not on fire to 
see you ? When you appeared in public, who did not run to 
behold you ? Wives and maidens alike recognized your beauty 
and grace. Queens envied H&oYse her Aboard. 

Two gifts you had to lead captive the proudest soul, your 
voice that made all your teaching a delight, and your singing, 
which was like no other. Do you forget those tender songs 
you wrote for me, which all the world caught up and sang, — 
but not like you, — those songs that kept your name ever float- 
ing in the air, and made me known through many lands, the 
envy and the scorn of women ? 
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What gifts of mind, what gifts of person glorified you ! Oh, 
my loss ! Who would change places with me now ! 

And you know, Abllard, that though I am the great cause of 
your misfortunes, I am most innocent. For a consequence is 
no part of a crime. Justice weighs not the thing done, but the 
intention. And how pure was my intention toward you, you 
alone can judge. Judge me ! I will submit. 

But how happens it, tell me, that since my profession of the 
life which you alone determined, I have been so neglected and 
so forgotten that you will neither see me nor write to me? 
Make me understand it, if you can, or I must tell you what 
everybody says : that it was not a pure love like mine that held 
your heart, and that your coarser feeling vanished with absence 
and ill-report. Would that to me alone this seemed so, best 
beloved, and not to all the world ! Would that I could hear 
others excuse you, or devise excuses myself ! 

The things I ask ought to seem very small and easy to you. 
While I starve for you, do, now and then, by words, bring back 
your presence to me ! How can you be generous in deeds if 
you are so avaricious in words ? I have done everything for 
your sake. It was not religion that dragged me, a young girl, 
so fond of life, so ardent, to the harshness of the convent, but 
only your command. If I deserve nothing from you, how vain 
is my labor ! God will not recompense me, for whose love I 
have done nothing. 

When you resolved to take the vows, I followed, — rather, I 
ran before. You had the image of Lot's wife before your eyes ; 
you feared I might look back, and therefore you deeded me 
to God by the sacred vestments and irrevocable vows before 
you took them yourself. For this, I own, I grieved, bitterly 
ashamed that I could depend on you so little, when I would 
lead or follow you straight to perdition. For my soul is always 
with you and no longer mine own. And if it is not with you 
in these last wretched years, it is nowhere. Do receive it 
kindly. Oh, if only you had returned favor for favor, even a 
little for the much, words for things ! Would, beloved, that 
your affection would not take my tenderness and obedience 
always for granted ; that it might be more anxious ! But just 
because I have poured out all I have and am, you give me noth- 
ing. Remember, oh, remember how much you owe ! 

There was a time when people doubted whether I had given 
you all my heart, asking nothing. But the end shows how I be- 
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gan. I have denied myself a life which promised at least peace 
and work in the world, only to obey your hard exactions. I have 
kept back nothing for myself, except the comfort of pleasing you. 
How hard and cruel are you, then, when I ask so little, and that 
little is so easy for you to give ! 

In the name of God, to whom you are dedicate, send me some 
lines of consolation. Help me to learn obedience ! When you 
wooed me because earthly love was beautiful, you sent me letter 
after letter. With your divine singing every street and house 
echoed my name ! How much more ought you now to persuade 
to God her whom then you turned from Him ! Heed what I ask ; 
think what you owe. I have written a long letter, but the end- 
ing shall be short. Farewell, darling ! 



Abj£labd's Answer to HIcloXsb. 

To H£olse, his best beloved Sister in Christ, 
Abelard, her Brother in Him : • 

If, since we resigned the world, I have not written to you, it 
was because of the high opinion I have ever entertained of your 
wisdom and prudence. How could I think that she stood in 
need of help on whom Heaven had showered its best gifts ? You 
were able, 1 knew, by example as by word, to instruct the igno- 
rant, to comfort the timip, to kiridle^the Ifikewarm. 

When prioress of Argenteuil, you practised all these duties ; 
and if you give the same atfception to your daughters that you 
then gave to your sisteVs, it is enough.- All my exhortations 
would be needless. But; if, in your humility, you think other- 
wise, and if my words can avail you anything, tell me on what 
subjects you would have me write, and as God shall direct me I 
will instruct you. I thank God that the constant dangers to 
which I am exposed rouse your sympathies. Thus I may hope, 
under the divine protection of your prayers, to see Satan bruised 
under my feet. 

Therefore I hasten to send you the form of prayer you be- 
seech of me — you, my sister, once dear to me in the world, but 
now far dearer in Christ. Offer to God a constant sacrifice of 
prayer. Urge Him to pardon our great and manifold sins, and to 
avert the dangers which threaten me. We know how powerful 
before God and His saints are the prayers of the faithful, but 
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chiefly of faithful women for their friends, and of wives for their 
husbands. The Apostle admonishes us to pray without ceasing. 
. . . But I will not insist on the supplications of your sister- 
hood, day and night devoted to the service of their Maker ; to 
you only do I turn. I well know how powerful your intercession 
may be. I pray you, exert it in this my need. In your prayers, 
then, ever remember him who, in a special sense, is yours. Urge 
your entreaties, for it is just that you should be heard. An equi- 
table judge cannot refuse it. 

In former days, you remember, best beloved, how fervently 
you recommended me to the care of Providence. Often in the 
day you uttered a special petition. Removed now. from the Para- 
clete, and surrounded by perils, how much greater my need ! 
Convince me of the sincerity of your regard, I entreat, I implore 
you. 

[The Prayer :] " God, who by Thy servant didst here assem- 
ble Thy handmaids in Thy Holy Name, grant, we beseech Thee, 
that he be protected from all adversity, and be restored safe to 
us, Thy handmaids." 

If Heaven permit my enemies to destroy me, or if I perish by 
accident, see that my body is conveyed to the Paraclete. There, 
my daughters, or rather my sisters in Christ, seeing my tomb, 
will not cease to implore Heaven for me. No resting-place is so 
safe for the grieving soul, forsaken in the wilderness of its sins, 
none so full of hope as that which is dedicated to the Paraclete 
— that is, the Comforter. 

Where could a Christian find a more peaceful grave than in 
the society of holy women, consecrated by God ? They, as the 
Gospel tells us, would not leave their divine Master ; they em- 
balmed His body with precious spices ; they followed Him 
to the tomb, and there they held their vigil. In return, it 
was to them that the angel of the resurrection appeared for 
their consolation. 

Finally, let me entreat you that the solicitude you now too 
strongly feel for my life you will extend to the repose of my soul. 
Carry into my grave the love you showed me when alive; that is, 
never forget to pray Heaven for me. 

Long life, farewell ! Long life, farewell, to your sisters also ! 
Remember me, but let it be in Christ! 
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The Vesper Hymn of Abelabd. 

(Translation of Dr. Samuel W. Duffield.) 

Oh, what shall be, oh, when shall be that holy Sabbath day, 
Which heavenly care shall ever keep and celebrate alway, 
When rest is found for weary limbs, when labor hath reward, 
When everything forevermore is joyful in the Lord ? 

The true Jerusalem above, the holy town, is there, 
Whose duties are so full of joy, whose joy so free from care ; 
Where disappointment cometh not to check the longing heart, 
And where the heart, in ecstasy, hath gained her better part. 

glorious King, happy state, O palace of the blest ! 

sacred place and holy joy, and perfect, heavenly rest! 

To thee aspire thy citizens in glory's bright array, 

And what they feel and what they know they strive in vain to say. 

For while we wait and long for home, it shall be ours to raise 
Our songs and chants and vows and prayers in that dear country's 

praise ; 
And from these Babylonian streams to lift our weary eyes, 
And view the city that we love descending from the skies. 

There, there, secure from every ill, in freedom we shall sing 
The songs of Zion, hindered here by days of suffering, 
And unto Thee, our gracious Lord, our praises shall confess 
That all our sorrow hath been good, and Thou by pain canst bless* 

There Sabbath day to Sabbath day sheds on a ceaseless light, 
Eternal pleasure of the saints who keep that Sabbath bright ; 
Nor shall the chant ineffable decline, nor eve? cease, 
Which we with all the angels sing in that sweet realm of peace. 
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EDMOND ABOUT. 

About, Edm^nd-Fran^ois-Valentin, a French novelist, jour- 
nalist, and dramatist; born at Dieuze, department of Meurthe, 
February 14, 1828 ; died in Paris, January 17, 1885. In 1848 lie won 
the prize of honor at the Lyc6e Charlemagne, and in 1851 was sent 
to the French School at Athens, Greece, where he devoted himself 
to archaeological studies. In 1855 he wrote " La Gr&ce Contempo- 
raine ; " and in the same year published " Tolla," a novel, which was 
charged with being a plagiarism. He received the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor in 1858 ; and in the following year he put forth at 
Brussels the "Roman Question," — which was said to have been 
inspired by the Emperor Napoleon III., — in which he advocated the 
abolition of the temporal power of the Pope. In 1866 M. About 
was commissioned by the Emperor to draw up a report on the state 
of public opinion in France. Upon the breaking out of the Franco- 
German war he became war correspondent of the newspaper " Le 
Soir," and his letters attracted much attention. In 1872 he became 
editor of the Radical journal " Le XIXe Steele," and in the autumn 
of that year was arrested at Strasbourg by the Germans, in conse- 
quence of his work entitled " Alsace." The works of M. About cover 
a wide range of topics, including fiction, the drama, and politics j and 
many of them have been translated into English. 

Desiccating a Frenchman. 1 

(From " The Man with the Broken Ear.") 

On this 20th day of January, 1824, being worn down by a 
cruel malady and feeling the approach of the time when my per- 
son shall be absorbed in the Great All ; 

With my own hand I have written this will, which is the ex- 
pression of my last wishes. 

My nephew Nicholas Meiser, a wealthy brewer in the city of 
Dantzic, 1 appoint as executor. 

My books, papers, and scientific collections of all kinds, ex- 
cept item 3712, I bequeath to my very estimable and learned 
friend, Herr von Humboldt. 

I bequeath all the rest of my effects, real and personal, valued 
at 100,000 Prussian thalers, or 375,000 francs, to Colonel Pierre 
1 Selections used by permission of Henry Holt and Company. 
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Victor Fongas, at present desiccated, but living, and entered in 
my catalogue opposite No. 3712 (Zoology). 

I trust that he will accept this feeble compensation for the 
trials he has suffered in my laboratory, and the service he has 
rendered to science. 

Finally, in order that my nephew Nicholas Meiser may exactly 
understand the duties I leave him to perform, I have resolved to 
inscribe here a detailed account of the desiccation of Colonel 
Fougas, my sole heir. 

On November 11 of that unhappy year 1813, began my rela- 
tions with this brave young man. I had long since left Dant- 
zic, where the noise of cannon and the danger from bombs had 
rendered all labor impossible, and retired with my instruments 
and books under protection of the Allied Armies in the fortified 
town of Liebenfeld. The French garrisons of Dantzic, Stettin, 
Custrin, Glogau, Hamburg, and several other German towns 
could not communicate with each other or with their native 
land ; meanwhile General Rapp was obstinately defending him- 
self against the English fleet and the Russian army. Colonel 
Fougas was taken by a detachment of the Barclay de Tolly corps, 
as he was trying to pass the Vistula on the ice, on the way to 
Dantzic. They brought him prisoner to Liebenfeld on the 11th 
of November, just at my supper time, and Sergeant Garok, who 
commanded in the village, forced me to be present at the exami- 
nation and act as an interpreter. 

The unfortunate young man's open countenance, manly voice, 
proud dignity, and fine carriage won my heart. He had made 
the sacrifice of his life. His only regret, he said, was having 
stranded so near port, after passing through four armies ; and 
being unable to carry out the Emperor's orders. He appeared 
animated by that French fanaticism which has done so much 
harm to our beloved Germany. Nevertheless, I could not help 
defending him ; and I translated his words less as an interpreter 
than as an advocate. Unhappily, they found on him a letter from 
Napoleon to General Rapp, of which I preserved a copy : — 

" Abandon Dantzic ; break the blockade ; unite with the garrisons 
of Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau ; march along the Elbe ; arrange with 
St. Cyr and Davoust to concentrate the forces scattered at Dresden, 
Forgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg; roll up an army 
like a snowball ; cross Westphalia, which is open, and come to defend 
the line of the Rhine with an army of 170,000 Frenchmen which you 
will have saved ! 

"Napoleon." 
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This letter was sent to the headquarters of the Russian army, 
while a half-dozen illiterate soldiers, drunk with joy and bad 
brandy, condemned the brave Colonel of the 23d of the line to 
the death of a spy and a traitor. The execution was fixed for the 
next day, the 12th, and M. Pierre Victor Fougas, after having 
thanked and embraced me with the most touching sensibility (he 
is a husband and a father), was shut up in the little battlemented 
tower of Liebenf eld, where the wind whistles terribly through all 
the loopholes. 

The night of the 11th and 12th of November was one of the 
severest of that terrible winter. My self-registering thermom- 
eter, which hung outside my window with a southeast exposure, 
marked nineteen degrees below zero, centigrade. I went early 
in the morning to bid the Colonel a last farewell, and met Ser- 
geant Garok, who said to me in bad German : — 

" We won't have to kill the Frantzuski, he is frozen to 
death." 

I ran to the prison. The Colonel was lying on his back, 
rigid. But I found after a few minutes' examination that the 
rigidity of the body was not that of death. The joints, though 
they had not their ordinary suppleness, could be bent and ex- 
tended without any great effort. The limbs, the face, and the 
chest gave my hands a sensation of cold, but very different from 
that which I had often experienced from contact with corpses. 

The Colonel had reached that point of torpor produced by 
cold, where to revive a man without causing him to die requires 
numerous and delicate attentions. Some hours after, congelation 
would supervene, and with it, impossibility of restoration to life. 

I was in the greatest perplexity. On the one hand I knew 
that he was dying on my hands by congelation ; on the other, 
I could not, by myself, bestow upon him the attentions that 
were indispensable. If I were to administer stimulants with- 
out having him, at the same time, rubbed on the trunk and 
limbs by three or four vigorous assistants, I should revive him 
only to see him die. 

And even if I should succeed in bringing him back to health 
and strength, was not he condemned by court-martial? Did 
not humanity forbid my rousing him from this repose akin to 
death, to deliver him to the horrors of execution? 

I must confess that in the presence of this organism where 
life was suspended, my ideas on reanimation took, as it were, 
fresh hold upon me. I had so often desiccated and revived 
beings quite elevated in the animal scale, that I did not doubt 
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the success of the operation, even on a man. By myself alone 
I could not revive and save the Colonel ; but I had in my lab- 
oratory all the instruments necessary to desiccate him without 
assistance. 

To sum up, three alternatives offered themselves to me. 
I. To leave the Colonel in the crenellated tower, where he 
would have died the same day of congelation. II. To revive 
him by stimulants, at the risk of killing him. And for what ? 
To give him up, in case of success, to inevitable execution. 
III. To desiccate him in my laboratory with the quan certainty 
of resuscitating him after the restoration of peace. All friends 
of humanity will doubtless comprehend that I could not hesitate 
long. 

I had Sergeant Garok called, and I begged him to sell me 
the body of the Colonel. It was not the first time that I had 
bought a corpse for dissection, so my request excited no sus- 
picion. The bargain concluded, I gave him four bottles of 
kirschwasser, and soon two Russian soldiers brought me Colonel 
Fougas on a stretcher. 

As soon as I was alone with him, I pricked one of his 
fingers: pressure forced out a drop of blood. To place it 
under a miscroscope between two plates of glass was the work 
of a minute. Oh, joy ! The fibrin was not coagulated. I was 
not deceived then, it was a torpid man that I had under my 
eyes, and not a dead one! 

I placed him on a pair of scales. He weighed one hundred 
and forty pounds, clothing included. I did not care to undress 
him, for I had noticed that animals desiccated directly in con- 
tact with the air died oftener than those which remained cov- 
ered with moss and other soft materials, during the ordeal of 
desiccation. . . . 

I shut myself up ttte-d-tUe with the Colonel, and took 
care that even old Gretchen, my housekeeper, now deceased, 
should not trouble me during my work. I had substituted 
for the wearisome lever of the old-fashioned air-pumps a 
wheel arranged with an eccentric, which transformed the cir- 
cular movement of the axis into the rectilinear movement 
required by the pistons: the wheel, the eccentric, the con- 
necting rod, and the joints of the apparatus all worked ad- 
mirably, and enabled me to do everything by myself. The 
cold did not impede the play of the machine, and the lubricating 
oil was not gummed : I had refined it myself by a new process 
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founded on the then recent discoveries of the French savant, 
M. ChevreuL 

Having extended the body on the platform of the air-pump, 
lowered the receiver and luted the rim, I undertook to submit 
it gradually to the influence of a dry vacuum and cold. Cap- 
sules filled with chloride of calcium were placed around the 
Colonel to absorb the water which should evaporate from the 
body, and to promote the desiccation. 

I certainly found myself in the best possible situation for 
subjecting the human body to a process of gradual desiccation 
without sudden interruption of the functions, or disorganiza- 
tion of the tissues or fluids. Seldom had my experiments on 
rotifers and tardigrades been surrounded with equal chances of 
success, yet they had always succeeded. But the particular 
nature of the subject, and the special scruples imposed upon my 
conscience, obliged me to employ a certain number of new con- 
ditions, which I had long since, in other connections, foreseen 
the expediency of. I had taken the pains to arrange an open- 
ing at each end of my oval receiver, and fit into it a heavy 
glass, which enabled me to follow with my eye the effects of 
the vacuum on the Colonel. I was entirely prevented from 
shutting the windows of my laboratory, from fear that a too 
elevated temperature might put an end to the lethargy of the 
subject, or induce some change in the fluids. If a thaw had 
come on, all would have been over with my experiment. But the 
thermometer kept for several days between six and eight degrees 
below zero, and I was very happy in seeing the lethargic sleep 
continue, without having to fear congelation of the tissues. . . . 

Several times, too rapid a protrusion of the abdomen put 
me on my guard against the danger which I feared, and I was 
obliged to let in a little air under the receiver. At last, the 
cessation of all phenomena of this kind satisfied me that the 
gases had disappeared by exosmose or had been expelled by 
the spontaneous contraction of the viscera. It was not until 
the end of the first day that I could give up these minute pre- 
cautions, and carry the vacuum a little further. 

The next day, the 13th, I pushed the vacuum to a point 
where the barometer fell to five millimeters. As no change 
had taken place in the position of the body or limbs, I was sure 
that no convulsion had been produced. The Colonel had been 
desiccated, had become immobile, had lost the power of per- 
forming the functions of life, without death having super- 
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vened, and without the possibility of returning to activity having 
departed. His life was suspended, not extinguished. 

Each time that a surplus of watery vapor caused the barom- 
eter to ascend, I pumped. On the 14th, the door of my labora- 
tory was literally broken in by the Russian General, Count 
Trollohub, who had been sent from headquarters. This distin- 
guished officer had run in all haste to prevent the execution of 
the Colonel and to conduct him into the presence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I loyally confessed to him what I had done 
under the inspiration of my conscience ; I showed him the body 
through one of the bull's-eyes of the air-pump ; I told him that 
I was happy to have preserved a man who could furnish useful 
information to the liberators of my country; and I offered to 
resuscitate him at my own expense if they would promise me to 
respect his life and liberty. The General, Count Trollohub, 
unquestionably a distinguished man, but one of an exclusively 
military education, thought that I was not speaking seriously. 
He went out slamming the door in my face, and treating me 
like an old fool. 

I set myself to pumping again, and kept the vacuum at a 
pressure of from three to five millimeters for the space of three 
months. I knew by experience that animals can revive after 
being submitted to a dry vacuum and cold for eighty days. 

On the 12th of February, 1814, having observed that for a 
month no modification had taken place in the shrinking of the 
flesh, I resolved to submit the Colonel to another series of opera- 
tions, in order to insure more perfect preservation by complete 
desiccation. I let the air re-enter by the stopcock arranged for 
the purpose, and, after raising the receiver, proceeded at once 
to my experiment. 

The body did not weigh more than forty-six pounds ; I had 
then reduced it nearly to a third of its original weight. It 
should be borne in mind that the clothing had not lost as much 
water as the other parts. Now the human body contains nearly 
four-fifths of its own weight of water, as is proved by a desic- 
cation thoroughly made in a chemical drying furnace. 

I accordingly placed the Colonel on a tray, and, after slid- 
ing it into my great furnace, gradually raised the temperature to 
seventy-five degrees, centigrade. I did not dare to go beyond 
this heat, from fear of altering the albumen and rendering it 
insoluble, and also of taking away from the tissues the capacity 
of reabsorbing the water necessary to a return to their functions. 
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I had taken care to arrange a convenient apparatus so that 
the furnace was constantly traversed by a current of dry air. 
This air was dried in traversing a series of jars filled with 
sulphuric acid, quicklime, and chloride of calcium. 

After a week passed in the furnace, the general appearance of 
the body had not changed, but its weight was reduced to forty 
pounds, clothing included. Eight days more brought no new 
decrease of weight From this, I concluded that the desicca- 
tion was sufficient. I knew very well that corpses mummified 
in church vaults for a century or more end by weighing no 
more than a half-score of pounds, but they do not become so 
light without a material alteration in their tissues. 

On the 27th of February, I myself placed the Colonel in the 
boxes which 1 had had made for his occupancy. Since that 
time, that is to say during a space of nine years and eleven 
months, we have never been separated. I carried him with me 
to Dantzic. He stays in my house. T have never placed him, 
according to his number, in my zoological collection; he re- 
mains by himself, in the chamber of honor. I do not grant 
any one the pleasure of re-using his chloride of calcium. I will 
take care of you till my dying day, Colonel Fougas, dear 
and unfortunate friend! But I shall not have the joy of 
witnessing your resurrection. I shall not share the delight- 
ful emotions of the warrior returning to life. Your lachrymal 
glands, inert to-day, but some day to be reanimated, will not 
pour upon the bosom of your old benefactor the sweet dew of 
recognition. For you will not recover your life until a day 
when mine will have long since departed ! Perhaps you will 
be astonished that I, loving you as I do, should have so long 
delayed to draw you out of this profound slumber. Who 
knows but that some bitter reproach may come to taint the 
tenderness of the first offices of gratitude that you will per- 
form over my tomb! Yes! I have prolonged, without any 
benefit to you, an experiment of general interest to others. I 
ought to have remained faithful to my first intention, and re- 
stored your life, immediately after the signature of peace. But 
what! Was it well to send you back to France when the sun 
of your fatherland was obscured by our soldiers and allies? 
I have spared you that spectacle — one so grievous to such a 
soul as yours. Without doubt you would have had, in March, 
1815, the consolation of again seeing that fatal man to whom 
you had consecrated your devotion; but are you entirely sure 
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that you would not have been swallowed up with his fortune, 
in the shipwreck of Waterloo ? . . . 

Rest content ! You will not have long to wait, and, more- 
over, what do you lose by waiting ! You do not grow old, you 
are always twenty-four years of age ; your children are growing 
up, you will be almost their contemporary when you come to 
life again. You came to Liebenfeld poor, you are now in my 
house poor, and my will makes you rich. That you may be 
happy also, is my dearest wish. 

I direct that, the day after my death, my nephew, Nicholas 
Meiser, shall call together, by letter, the ten physicians most 
illustrious in the kingdom of Prussia, that he shall read to 
them my will and the annexed memorandum, and that he shall 
cause them to proceed without delay, in my own laboratory, to 
the resuscitation of Colonel Fougas. The expenses of travel, 
maintenance, etc., etc., shall be deducted from the assets of my 
estate. The sum of two thousand thalers shall be devoted to 
the publication of the glorious results of the experiment, in 
German, French, and Latin. A copy of this pamphlet shall be 
sent to each of the learned societies then existing in Europe. 

In the entirely unexpected event of the efforts of science 
being unable to reanimate the Colonel, all my effects shall 
revert to Nicholas Meiser, my sole surviving relative. 

John Meiser, M.D. 

THE VICTIM, FORTY-SIX YEARS AFTER. 

L£on took his bunch of keys and opened the long oak box on 
which he had been seated. The lid being raised, they saw a 
great leaden casket which enclosed a magnificent walnut box 
carefully polished on the outside, lined on the inside with white 
silk, and padded. 

The others brought their lamps and candles near, and the 
colonel of the Twenty-third of the line appeared as if he were in 
a chapel illuminated for his lying in state. 

One would have said that the man was asleep. The perfect 
preservation of the body attested the paternal care of the mur- 
derer. It was truly a remarkable preparation, and would have 
borne comparison with the finest European mummies described by 
Vicq d'Azyr in 1779, and by the younger Puymaurin in 1787. The 
part best preserved, as is always the case, was the face. All the 
features had maintained a proud and manly expression. If any 
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old friend of the colonel had been at the opening of the third 
box, he would have recognized him at first sight. Undoubtedly 
the point of the nose was a little sharper, the nostrils less ex- 
panded and thinner, and the bridge a little more marked, than in 
the year 1813. The eyelids were thinned, the lips pinched, the cor- 
ners of the mouth drawn down, the cheek bones too prominent, 
and the neck visibly shrunken, which exaggerated the promi- 
nence of the chin and larynx. But the eyelids were closed with- 
out contraction, and the sockets much less hollow than one could 
have expected ; the mouth was not at all distorted, like the mouth 
of a corpse ; the skin was slightly wrinkled, but had not changed 
color, — it had only become a little more transparent, showing 
after a fashion the color of the tendons, the fat, and the muscles, 
wherever it rested directly upon them. It also had a rosy tint 
which is not ordinarily seen in embalmed corpses. Dr. Martout 
explained this anomaly by saying that if the colonel had actually 
been dried alive, the globules of the blood were not decomposed, 
but simply collected in the capillary vessels of the skin and sub- 
jacent tissues, where they still preserved their proper color, and 
could be seen more easily than otherwise on account of the 
semi -transparency of the skin. 

The uniform had become much too large, as may be readily 
understood, though it did not seem at a casual glance that the 
members had become deformed. The hands were dry and 
angular, but the nails, although a little bent inward toward the 
root, had preserved all their freshness. The only very notice- 
able change was the excessive depression of the abdominal 
walls, which seemed crowded downward to the posterior side ; 
at the right, a slight elevation indicated the place of the liver. 
A tap of the finger on the various parts of the body produced a 
sound like that from dry leather. While L6on was pointing 
out these details to his audience and doing the honors of his 
mummy, he awkwardly broke off the lower part of the right 
ear, and a little piece of the colonel remained in his hand. 
This trifling accident might have passed unnoticed had not 
Clementine, who followed with visible emotion all the move- 
ments of her lover, dropped her candle and uttered a cry of 
affright. All gathered around her. L6on took her in his arms 
and carried her to a chair. M. Renault ran after salts. She 
was as pale as death, and seemed on the point of fainting. She 
soon recovered, however, and reassured them all by a charming 
smile. 
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"Pardon me, M she said, "for such a ridiculous exhibition of 
terror ; but what Monsieur Leon was saying to us — and then — 
that figure which seemed sleeping — it appeared to me that the 
poor man was going to open his mouth and cry out, when he 
was injured." 

Lion hastened to close the walnut box, while M. Martout 
picked up the piece of ear and put it in his pocket But 
Clementine, while continuing to smile and make apologies, 
was overcome by a fresh access of emotion and melted into tears. 
The engineer threw himself at her feet, poured forth excuses 
and tender phrases, and did all he could to console her inexpli- 
cable grief. 

Clementine dried her eyes, looked prettier than ever, and 
sighed fit to break her heart, without knowing why. 

" Beast that lam!" muttered Lion, tearing his hair. " On 
the day when I see her again after three years' absence, I can 
think of nothing more soul-inspiring than showing her mum- 
mies !" He launched a kick at the triple coffin of the Colonel, 
saying, " I wish the devil had the confounded Colonel ! " 

" No ! " cried Clementine, with redoubled energy and emo- 
tion. "Do not curse him, Monsieur Lion! He has suffered 
so much ! Ah ! poor, poor, unfortunate man ! " 

Mile. Sambucco felt a little ashamed. She made excuses 
for her niece, and declared that never, since her tenderest 
childhood, had she manifested such extreme sensitiveness. . . . 
Clementine was no sensitive plant. She was not even a roman- 
tic schoolgirl. Her youth had not been nourished by Anne 
Radcliffe, she did not trouble herself about ghosts, and she 
would go through the house very tranquilly at ten o'clock at 
night without a candle. When her mother died, some months 
before Lion's departure, she did not wish to have any one share 
with her the sad satisfaction of watching and praying in the 
death chamber. 

"This will teach us," said the aunt, "what staying up after 
ten o'clock does. What ! it is midnight, within a quarter of 
an hour ! Come, my child ; you will recover fast enough after 
you get to bed." 

Clementine arose submissively; but at the moment of leav- 
ing the laboratory she retraced her steps, and with a caprice 
more inexplicable than her grief, she absolutely demanded to 
see the mummy of the Colonel again. Her aunt scolded in 
vain; in spite of the remarks of Mile. Sambucco and all the 
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others present, she reopened the walnut box, knelt down beside 
the mummy, and kissed it on the forehead. 

"Poor man!" said she, rising. "How cold he is! Mon- 
sieur L£on, promise me that if he is dead you will have him 
laid in consecrated ground ! " 

" As you please, mademoiselle. I intended to send him to 
the anthropological museum, with my father's permission; but 
you know that we can refuse you nothing." 

THE EBSUSCITATION. 

On the morning of the 15th of August, M. Karl Nibor pre- 
sented himself at M. Renault's with Doctor Martout and the 
committee appointed by the Biological Society of Paris 

M. Nibor and his colleagues, after the usual compliments, 
requested to see the subject They had no time to lose, as the 
experiment could hardly last less than three days. L£on 
hastened to conduct them to the laboratory and to open the 
three boxes containing the Colonel. 

They found that the patient presented quite a favorable 
appearance. M. Nibor took off his clothes, which tore like 
tinder from having been too much dried in Father Meiser's 
furnace. The body, when naked, was pronounced entirely free 
from blemish and in a perfectly healthy condition. No one 
would yet have guaranteed success, but every one was full of 
hope. 

After this preliminary examination, M. Renault put his 
laboratory at the service of his guests. He offered them all that 
he possessed, with a munificence which was not entirely free 
from vanity. In case the employment of electricity should 
appear necessary, he had a powerful battery of Leyden jars 
and forty of Bunsen's elements, which were entirely new. 
M. Nibor thanked him smilingly. 

"Save your riches," said he. "With a bath tub and cal- 
dron of boiling water we will have everything we need. The 
Colonel needs nothing but humidity. The thing is to give him 
the quantity of water necessary to the play of the organs. If 
you have a small room where one can introduce a jet of vapor, 
we shall be more than content. " 

M. Audret, the architect, had very wisely built a little bath- 
room near the laboratory, which was convenient and well 
lighted. 
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The Golonel was carried into this room, with all the care 
necessitated by his fragility. It was not intended to break his 
second ear in the hurry of moving. Uon ran to light the fire 
under the boiler, and M. Nibor created him Fireman, on the 
field of battle. 

Soon a jet of tepid vapor streamed into the bathroom, 
creating round the Golonel a humid atmosphere which was 
elevated by degrees, and without any sudden increase, to the 
temperature of the human body. These conditions of heat 
and humidity were maintained with the greatest care for 
twenty-four hours. No one in the house went to sleep. The 
members oi the Parisian Committee encamped in the laboratory. 
L£on kept up the fire ; M. Nibor, M. Renault, and M. Martout 
took turns in watching the thermometer. Mme. Renault was 
making tea and coffee, and punch too. Gothon, who had taken 
communion in the morning, kept praying to God, in the corner 
of her kitchen, that this impious miracle might not succeed. A 
certain excitement already prevailed throughout the town, but 
one did not know whether it should be attributed to thejftte of the 
15th, or the famous undertaking of the seven wise men of Paris. 

By two o'clock on the 16th, encouraging results were obtained. 
The skin and muscles had recovered nearly all their suppleness, 
but the joints were still hard to bend. The collapsed condition 
of the walls of the abdomen and the interval between the ribs, 
still indicated that the viscera were far from having reabsorbed 
the quantity of water which they had previously lost with Herr 
Meiser. A bath was prepared and kept at a temperature of 
thirty-seven degrees and a half. They left the Colonel in it two 
hours and a half, taking care to frequently pass over his head a 
fine sponge soaked with water. 

M. Nibor removed him from the bath as soon as the skin, 
which was filled out sooner than the other tissues, began to as- 
sume a whitish tinge and wrinkle slightly. They kept him until 
the evening of the 16th in this humid room, where an apparatus 
was arranged which, from time to time, occasioned a fine rain of a 
temperature of thirty-seven and a half degrees. A new bath was 
given in the evening. During the night, the body was enveloped 
in flannel, but kept constantly in the same steaming atmosphere. 

On the morning of the 17th, after a third bath of an hour and 
a half, the general characteristics of the figure and the propor- 
tions of the body presented their natural aspect : one would have 
called it a sleeping man. Five or six curious persons were ad- 
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mitted to see it, among others the colonel of the 28d. In the 
presence of these witnesses, M. Nibor moved successively all the 
joints, and demonstrated that they had recovered their flexibility. 
He gently kneaded the limbs, trunk, and abdomen. He partly 
opened the lips, and separated the jaws, which were quite firmly 
closed, and saw that the tongue had returned to its ordinary size 
and consistency. He also partly opened the eyelids: the eye- 
balls were firm and bright. 

"Gentlemen," said the philosopher, "these are indications 
which do not deceive ; I prophesy success. In a few hours 
you shall witness the first manifestations of life." 

" But," interrupted one of the bystanders, " why not imme- 
diately?" 

" Because the conjunctiva are still a little paler than they 
ought to be. But the little veins traversing the whites of the 
eyes have already assumed a very encouraging appearance. 
The blood is almost entirely restored. What is the blood? 
Red globules floating in serum, or a sort of whey. The 
serum in poor Fougas was dried up in his veins; the water 
which we have gradually introduced by a slow endosmose has 
saturated the albumen and fibrin of the serum, which is re- 
turned to the liquid state. The red globules which desic- 
cation had agglutinated, had become motionless like ships 
stranded in shoal water. Now behold them afloat again : they 
thicken, swell, round out their edges, detach themselves from 
each other, and prepare to circulate in their proper channels at 
the first impulse which shall be given them by the contractions 
of the heart" 

"It remains to see," said M. Renault, '* whether the heart 
will put itself in motion. In a living man, the heart moves 
under the impulse of the brain, transmitted by the nerves. 
The brain acts under the impulse of the heart, transmitted by 
the arteries. The whole forms a perfectly exact circle, without 
which there is no wellbeing. And when neither heart nor 
brain acts, as in the Colonel's case, I don't see which of the 
two can set the other in motion. You remember the scene in 
the 'Ecole des Femmes,' where Arnolphe knocks at his door? 
The valet and the maid, Alain and Georgette, are both in the 
house. i Georgette ! ' cries Alain. — * Well V replies Georgette. — 
* Open the door down there ! ' — * Go yourself ! Go yourself ! * 
— * Gracious me ! I shan't go ! ' — i I shan't go either ! ' — 
•Open it right away I ' — 'Open it yourself I 9 And nobody 
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opens it. I am inclined to think. Monsieur, that we are attend- 
ing a performance of this comedy. The house is the body of 
the Colonel ; Arnolphe, who wants to get in, is the Vital Princi- 
ple. The heart and brain act the parts of Alain and Georgette. 
4 Open the door ! ' says one. — i Open it yourself ! ' says the other. 
And the Vital Principle waits outside." 

"Monsieur," replied M. Nibor, smiling, "you forget the 
ending of the scene. Arnolphe gets angry, and cries out: 
* Whichever of you two does n't open the door, shan't have 
anything to eat for four days ! ' And forthwith Alain hurries 
himself, Georgette runs and the door is opened. Now bear in 
mind that I speak in this way only in order to conform to your 
own course of reasoning, for the term * Vital Principle ' is at 
variance with the actual assertions of science. Life will mani- 
fest itself as soon as the brain, or the heart, or any one of the 
organs which have the capacity of working spontaneously, shall 
have absorbed the quantity of water it needs. Organized mat- 
ter has inherent properties which manifest themselves without 
the assistance of any foreign principle, whenever they are sur- 
rounded by certain conditions. Why do not M. Fougas' mus- 
cles contract yet ? Why does not the tissue of the brain enter 
into action ? Because they have not yet the amount of mois- 
ture necessary to them. In the fountain of life there is lacking, 
perhaps, a pint of water. But I shall be in no hurry to refill 
it: I am too much afraid of breaking it. Before giving this 
gallant fellow a final bath, it will be necessary to knead, all his 
organs again, to subject his abdomen to regular compressions, 
in order that the serous membranes of the stomach, chest, and 
heart may be perfectly disagglutinated and capable of slipping 
on each other. You are aware that the slightest tear in these 
parts, or the least resistance, would be enough to kill our subject 
at the moment of his revival." 

Never had the little Rue de la Faisanderie seen such a 
crowd. An astonished passer-by stopped and inquired : — 
" What 's the matter here ? Is it a funeral ? " 
* Quite the reverse, Sir." 
" A christening, then ?" 
" With warm water ! " 
« A birth?" 

u A being born again ! " . . . 
About one o'clock, M. Nibor caused a new and prolonged bath 
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to be given the Colonel, on coming out of which the body waft 
subjected to a kneading harder and more complete than 
before. 

" Now," said the Doctor, " we can carry M. Fougas into the 
laboratory, in order to give his resuscitation all the publicity 
desirable. But it will be well to dress him, and his uniform is 
in tatters." 

" I think," answered good M. Renault, " that the Colonel is 
about my size ; so I can lend him some of my clothes. Heaven 
grant that he may use them ! But, between us, I don't hope for it." 

Gothon brought in, grumbling, all that was necessary to 
dress an entirely naked man. But her bad humor did not hold 
out before the beauty of the Colonel : — 

" Poor gentleman ! " she exclaimed, " he is young, fresh, and 
fair as a little chicken. If he does n't revive, it will be a great 
pity!" 

There were about forty people in the laboratory when Fougas 
was carried thither. M. Nibor, assisted by M. Martout, placed 
him on a sofa, and begged a few moments of attentive silence. 
During these proceedings, Mme. Renault sent to inquire if she 
could come in. She was admitted. 

" Madame and gentlemen," said M. Nibor, " life will mani- 
fest itself in a few minutes. It is possible that the muscles will 
act first, and that their action may be convulsive, on account of 
not yet being regulated by the influence of the nervous system. 
I ought to apprise you of this fact, in order that you may not 
be frightened if such a thing occurs." . . . 

He again began making systematic compressions of the 
lower part of the chest, rubbing the skin with his hands, half 
opening the eyelids, examining the pulse, and auscultating the 
region of the heart. 

The attention of the spectators was diverted an instant by 
a hubbub outside. A battalion of the 23d was passing, with 
music at the head, through the Rue de la Faisanderie. While 
the saxhorns were shaking the windows, a sudden flush man- 
tled on the cheeks of the Colonel. His eyes, which had stood 
half open, lit up with a brighter sparkle. At the same instant, 
M. Nibor, who had his ear applied to the chest, cried :— 

" I hear the beatings of the heart ! " 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the chest rose with a violent 
inspiration, the limbs contracted, the body straightened up, and 
out came a cry : " Vive TEmpereur!" 
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Adams, Abigail (Smith), wife of President John Adams, born 
at Weymouth, Mass., November 11, 1744; died at Quincy, Mass., 
October 28, 1818. She was married to Mr. Adams in 1764, and 
was his constant associate during his whole public career. Their 
correspondence during his long absences on official duty takes 
almost the form of a journal by both parties. It will naturally be 
presumed that the letters of an uncommonly sensible woman like 
Mrs. Adams, who lived in an eventful period of our history, and 
was personally, and for the most part intimately, acquainted with 
the great men of her times, must be full of interest and instruction. 
Some of the most characteristic productions of John Adams, also, 
were written in letters to his wife. In 1784 Mrs. Adams went to 
Europe, where her husband was residing in a diplomatic capacity. 
They took up their residence at Auteuil, a village some miles from 
Paris. In letters home Mrs. Adams describes their way of life. 

To Heb Sister. 

London, Friday, 24th July, 1784. 
My deak Sistejk: 

I am not a little surprised to find dress, unless upon public 
occasions, so little regarded here. The gentlemen are very 
plainly dressed, and the ladies much more so than with us. 
'T is true, you must put a hoop on and have your hair dressed ; 
but a common straw hat, no cap, with only a ribbon upon 
the crown, is thought dress sufficient to go into company. 
Muslins are much in taste ; no silks but lutestrings worn ; but 
send not to London for any article you want : you may purchase 
anything you can name much lower in Boston. I went yester- 
day into Cheapside to purchase a few articles, but found every- 
thing higher than in Boston. Silks are in a particular manner 
so ; they say, when they are exported, there is a drawback 
upon them, which makes them lower with us. Our country, 
alas, our country ! they are extravagant to astonishment in 
entertainments compared with what Mr. Smith and Mr. Storer 
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tell me of this. You will not find at a gentleman's table more 
than two dishes of meat, though invited several days before- 
hand. Mrs. Atkinson went out with me yesterday, and Mrs. 
Hay, to the shops. I returned and dined with Mrs. Atkinson, 
by her invitation the evening before, in company with Mr. 
Smith, Mrs. Hay, Mr. Appleton. We had a turbot, a soup, and 
a roast leg of lamb, with a cherry pie. . . . 

The wind has prevented the arrival of the post. The city of 
London is pleasanter than I expected ; the buildings more regu- 
lar, the streets much wider, and more sunshine than I thought 
to have found : but this, they tell me, is the pleasantest season 
to be in the city. At my lodgings I am as quiet as at any 
place in Boston ; nor do I feel as if it could be any other place 
than Boston. Dr. Clark visits us every day ; says he cannot 
feel at home anywhere else : declares he has not seen a hand- 
some woman since he came into the city ; that every old woman 

looks like Mrs. H , and every young one like — like the 

D — 1. They paint here nearly as much as in Prance, but with 
more art. The head-dress disfigures them in the eyes of an 
American. I have seen many ladies, but not one elegant one 
since I came ; there is not to me that neatness in their appear- 
ance which you see in our ladies. 

The American ladies are much admired here by the gen- 
tlemen, I am told, and in truth I wonder not at it Oh, my 
country, my country ! preserve, preserve the little purity and 
simplicity of manners you yet possess. Believe me, they are 
jewels of inestimable value ; the softness, peculiarly character- 
istic of our sex, and which is so pleasing to the gentlemen, is 
wholly laid aside here for the masculine attire and manners of 
Amazonians. 

London, Bath Hotel, 

Westminster, 24th June, 1785. 
My dear Sister : 

I have been here a month without writing a single line to 
my American friends. On or about the twenty-eighth of May 
we reached London, and expected to have gone into our old quiet 
lodgings at the Adelphi ; but we found every hotel full. The 
sitting of Parliament, the birthday of the King, and the famous 
celebration of the music of Handel, at Westminster Abbey, had 
drawn together such a concourse of people that we were glad to 
get into lodgings at the moderate price of a guinea per day, for 
two rooms and two chambers, at the Bath Hotel, Westminster, 
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Piccadilly, where we yet are. This being the Court end of the city, 
it is the resort of a vast concourse of carriages. It is too public 
and noisy for pleasure ; but necessity is without law. The cere- 
mony of presentation, upon one week to the King, and the next 
to the Queen, was to take place, after which I was to prepare 
for mine. It is customary, upon presentation, to receive visits 
from all the foreign ministers ; so that we could not exchange 
our lodgings for more private ones, as we might and should, 
had we been only in a private character. The foreign ministers 
and several English lords and earls have paid their compliments 
here, and all hitherto is civil and polite. I was a fortnight, all 
the time I could get, looking at different houses, but could not 
find any one fit to inhabit under £200, beside the taxes, which 
mount up to £50 or £60. At last my good genius carried me 
to one in Grosvenor Square, which was not let, because the 
person who had the care of it could let it only for the remain- 
ing lease, which was one year and three-quarters. The price, 
which is not quite two hundred pounds, the situation, and all 
together, induced us to close the bargain, and I have prevailed 
upon the person who lets it to paint two rooms, which will put 
it into decent order ; so that, as soon as our furniture comes, 
I shall again commence housekeeping. Living at a hotel is, I 
think, more expensive than housekeeping, in proportion to what 
one has for his money. We have never had more than two 
dishes at a time upon our table, and have not pretended to ask 
any company, and yet we live at a greater expense than twenty- 
five guineas per week. The wages of servants, horse hire, 
house rent, and provisions are much dearer here than in France. 
Servants of various sorts, and for different departments, are 
to be procured; their characters are to be inquired into, 
and this I take upon me, even to the coachman. You can 
hardly form an idea how much I miss my son on this, as well 
as on many other accounts ; but I cannot bear to trouble Mr. 
Adams with anything of a domestic kind, who, from morning 
until evening, has sufficient to occupy all his time. You can 
have no idea of the petitions, letters, and private applications 
for assistance, which crowd our doors. Every person repre- 
sents his case as dismal Some may really be objects of 
compassion, and some we assist ; but one must have an inex- 
haustible purse to supply them all. Besides, there are so many 
gross impositions practised, as we have found in more instances 
than one, that it would take the whole of a person's time to trace 
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all their stories. Many pretend to have been American soldiers, 
some have served as officers. A most glaring instance of false- 
hood, however, Colonel Smith detected in a man of these pre- 
tensions, who sent to Mr. Adams from the King's Bench prison, 
and modestly desired five guineas ; a qualified cheat, but evi- 
dently a man of letters and abilities : but if it is to continue in 
this way, a galley slave would have an easier task. 

The Tory venom has begun to spit itself forth in the public 
papers, as I expected, bursting with envy that an American min- 
ister should be received here with the same marks of attention, 
politeness, and civility, which are shown to the ministers of any 
other power. When a minister delivers his credentials to the 
King, it is always in his private closet, attended only by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, which is called a private audience, 
and the minister presented makes some little address to his 
Majesty, and the same ceremony to the Queen, whose reply was 
in these words : " Sir, I thank you for your civility to me and 
my family, and I am glad to see you in this country ; " then she 
very politely inquired whether he had got a house yet. The 
answer of his Majesty was much longer ; but I am not at liberty 
to say more respecting it, than that it was civil and polite, and 
that his Majesty said he was glad the choice of his country had 
fallen upon him. The news-liars know nothing of the matter ; 
they represent it just to answer their purpose. Last Thursday, 
Colonel Smith was presented at Court, and to-morrow, at the 
Queen's circle, my ladyship and your niece make our compli- 
ments. There is no other presentation in Europe in which I 
should feel as much as in this. Your own reflections will easily 
suggest the reasons. 

I have received a very friendly and polite visit from the 
Countess of Effingham. She called, and not finding me at home, 
left a card. I returned her visit, but was obliged to do it by 
leaving my card too, as she was gone out of town ; but when 
her ladyship returned, she sent her compliments and word that 
if agreeable she would take a dish of tea with me, and named 
her day. She accordingly came, and appeared a very polite, 
sensible woman. She is about forty, a good person, though a 
little masculine, elegant in her appearance, very easy and social. 
The Earl of Effingham is too well remembered by America to 
need any particular recital of his character. His mother is first 
lady to the Queen. When her ladyship took leave, she desired I 
would let her know the day I would favor her with a visit, as she 
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should be loath to be absent. She resides, in summer, a little 
distance from town. The Earl is a member of Parliament, which 
obliges him now to be in town, and she usually comes with him, 
and resides at a hotel a little distance from this. 

I find a good many ladies belonging to the Southern States 
here, many of whom have visited me ; I have exchanged visits 
with several, yet neither of us have met. The custom is, how- 
ever, here much more agreeable than in France, for it is as with 
us : the stranger is first visited. 

The ceremony of presentation here is considered as indis- 
pensable. There are four minister-plenipotentiaries' ladies here ; 
but one ambassador, and he has no lady. In France, the ladies 
of ambassadors only are presented. One is obliged here to attend 
the circles of the Queen, which are held in summer once a fort- 
night, but once a week the rest of the year ; and what renders it 
exceedingly expensive is, that you cannot go twice the same sea- 
son in the same dress, and a Court dress you cannot make use of 
anywhere else. I directed my mantua-maker to let my dress be 
elegant, but plain as I could possibly appear, with decency ; ac- 
cordingly, it is white lutestring, covered and full trimmed with 
white crape, festooned with lilac ribbon and mock point lace, 
over a hoop of enormous extent ; there is only a narrow train of 
about three yards in length to the gown waist, which is put into 
a ribbon upon the left side, the Queen only having her train 
borne. Ruffle cuffs for married ladies, treble lace lappets, two 
white plumes, and a blond lace handkerchief. This is my rig- 
ging. I should have mentioned two pearl pins in my hair, ear- 
rings and necklace of the same kind. 

Thursday Morning. 

My head is dressed for St. James's, and in my opinion looks 
very tasty. While my daughter's is undergoing the same opera- 
tion, I set myself down composedly to write you a few lines. 
" Well," methinks I hear Betsey and Lucy say, " what is cousin's 
dress ? " White, my dear girls, like your aunt's, only differently 
trimmed and ornamented : her train being wholly of white crape, 
and trimmed with white ribbon ; the petticoat, which is the most 
showy part of the dress, covered and drawn up in what are called 
festoons, with light wreaths of beautiful flowers ; the sleeves white 
crape, drawn over the silk, with a row of lace round the sleeve 
near the shoulder, another half-way down the arm, and a third 
upon the top of the ruffle, a little flower stuck between ; a kind 
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of hat-cap, with three large feathers and a bunch of flowers ; a 
wreath of flowers upon the hair. Thus equipped, we go in our 
own carriage, and Mr. Adams and Colonel Smith in his. But I 
must quit my pen to put myself in order for the ceremony, which 
begins at two o'clock. When I return I will relate to you my 
reception ; but do not let it circulate, as there may be jiersons 
eager to catch at everything, and as much given to misrepresent- 
ation as here. I would gladly be excused the ceremony. 

Friday Morning. 
Congratulate me, my dear sister: it is over. I was too 
much fatigued to write a line last evening. At two o'clock we 
went to the circle, which is in the drawing-room of the Queen. 
We passed through several apartments, lined as usual with spec- 
tators upon these occasions. Upon entering the ante-chamber, 
the Baron de Lynden, the Dutch Minister, who has been often 
here, came and spoke with me. A Count Sarsfield, a French 
nobleman, with whom I was acquainted, paid his compliments. 
As I passed into the drawing-room, Lord Carmarthen and Sir 
Clement Cotterel Dormer were presented to me. Though they 
had been several times here, I had never seen them before. The 
Swedish and the Polish Ministers made their compliments, and 
several other gentlemen ; but not a single lady did I know until 
the Countess of Effingham came, who was very civil. There 
were three young ladies, daughters of the Marquis of Lothian, 
who were to be presented at the same time, and two brides. We 
were placed in a circle round the drawing-room, which was very 
full ; I believe two hundred persons present. Only think of 
the task ! The royal family have to go round to every person 
and find small talk enough to speak to them all, though they 
very prudently speak in a whisper, so that only the person who 
stands next to you can hear what is said. The King enters the 
room and goes round to the right ; the Queen and Princesses to 
the left. The lord-in- waiting presents you to the King ; and the 
lady-in-waiting does the same to her Majesty. The King is a 
personable man ; but, my dear sister, he has a certain counte- 
nance, which you and I have often remarked : a red face and 
white eyebrows. The Queen has a similar countenance, and the 
numerous royal family confirm the observation. Persons are 
not placed according to their rank in the drawing-room, but pro- 
miscuously ; and when the King comes in, he takes persons as 
they stand. When he came to me, Lord Onslow said, " Mrs. 
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Adams ; " upon which I drew off my right-hand glove, and his 
Majesty saluted my left cheek ; then asked me if I had taken a 
walk to-day. I could have told his Majesty that I had been all 
the morning preparing to wait upon him ; but I replied, " No, 
Sire." u Why, don't you love walking ? " says he. I answered 
that I was rather indolent in that respect. He then bowed, and 
passed on. It was more than two hours after this before it came 
to my turn to be presented to the Queen. The circle was so 
large that the company were four hours standing. The Queen 
was evidently embarrassed when I was presented to her. I had 
disagreeable feelings, too. She, however, said, " Mrs. Adams, 
have you got into your house? Pray, how do you like the 
situation of it ? " While the Princess Royal looked compassion- 
ate, and asked me if I was not much fatigued ; and observed, 
that it was a very full drawing-room. Her sister, who came 
next, Princess Augusta, after having asked your niece if she 
was ever in England before, and her answering " Yes," inquired 
of me how long ago, and supposed it was when she was very 
young. All this is said with much affability, and the ease and 
freedom of old acquaintance. The manner in which they make 
their tour round the room is, first, the Queen, the lady-in-wait- 
ing behind her, holding up her train ; next to her, the Princess 
Royal ; after her, Princess Augusta, and their lady-in-waiting 
behind them. They are pretty, rather than beautiful; well- 
shaped, fair complexions, and a tincture of the King's counte- 
nance. The two sisters look much alike ; they were both dressed 
in black and silver silk, with silver netting upon the coat, and 
their heads full of diamond pins. The Queen was in purple and 
silver. She is not well shaped nor handsome. As to the ladies 
of the Court, rank and title may compensate for want of per- 
sonal charms ; but they are, in general, very plain, ill-shaped, 
and ugly ; but don't you tell anybody that I say so. If one wants 
to see beauty, one must go to Ranelagh ; there it is collected, in 
one bright constellation. There were two ladies very elegant, at 
Court, — Lady Salisbury and Lady Talbot ; but the observation 
did not in general hold good that fine feathers make fine birds. 
I saw many who were vastly richer dressed than your friends, 
but I will venture to say that I saw none neater or more ele- 
gant: which praise I ascribe to the taste of Mrs. Temple and 
my mantua-maker ; for, after having declared that I would not 
have any foil or tinsel about me, they fixed upon the dress I 
have described. 
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[Inclosnre to her niece.] 
My dear Betsey : 

I believe I once promised to give you an account of that 
kind of visiting called a ladies' rout. There are two kinds : one 
where a lady sets apart a particular day in the week to see 
company. These are held only five months in the year, it being 
quite out of fashion to be seen in London during the summer. 
When a lady returns from the country she goes round and leaves 
a card with all her acquaintance, and then sends them an invita- 
tion to attend her routs during the season. The other kind is 
where a lady sends to you for certain evenings, and the cards are 
always addressed in her own name, both to gentlemen and ladies. 
The rooms are all set open, and card tables set in each room, the 
lady of the house receiving her company at the door of the draw- 
ing room, where a set number of courtesies are given and re- 
ceived, with as much order as is necessary for a soldier who goes 
through the different evolutions of his exercise. The visitor then 
proceeds into the room without appearing to notice any other 
person, and takes her seat at the card table. 

" Nor can the muse her aid impart, 
Unskilled in all the terms of art, 
Nor in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the shuffle, and the cut. 
Go, Tom, and light the ladies up, 
It must be one before we sup." 

At these parties it is usual for each lady to play a rubber, as 
it is termed, when you must lose or win a few guineas. To give 
each a fair chance, the lady then rises and gives her seat to 
another set. It is no unusual thing to have your rooms so 
crowded that not more than half the company can sit at once, 
yet this is called society and polite life. They treat their com- 
pany with coffee, tea, lemonade, orgeat, and cake. I know of 
but one agreeable circumstance attending these parties, which is, 
that you may go away when you please without disturbing any- 
body. I was early in the winter invited to Madame de Pinto's, 
the Portuguese Minister's. I went accordingly. There were 
about two hundred persons present. I knew not a single lady 
but by sight, having met them at Court ; and it is an established 
rule, though you were to meet as often as three nights in the 
week, never to speak together, or know each other unless 
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particularly introduced. I was, however, at do loss for conver- 
sation, Madame de Pinto being very polite, and the foreign min- 
isters being the most of them present, who had dined with us, 
and to whom I had been early introduced. It being Sunday 
evening, I declined playing cards ; indeed, I always get excused 
when I can. And Heaven forbid I should 

" Catch the manners living as they rise." 

Yet I must submit to a party or two of this kind. Having 
attended several, I must return the compliment in the same 
way. Yesterday we dined at Mrs. Paradice's. I refer you to 
Mr. Storer for an account of this family. Mr. Jefferson, Colonel 
Smith, the Prussian and Venetian ministers, were of the com- 
pany, and several other persons who were strangers. At eight 
o'clock we returned home in order to dress ourselves for the ball 
at the French Ambassador's, to which we had received an invi- 
tation a fortnight before. He has been absent ever since our 
arrival here, till three weeks ago. He has a levee every Sunday 
evening, at which there are usually several hundred persons. 
The Hotel de Prance is beautifully situated, fronting St. James's 
Park, one end of the house standing upon Hyde Park. It is a 
most superb building. About half-past nine we went, and found 
some company collected. Many very brilliant ladies of the first 
distinction were present. The dancing commenced about ten, 
and the rooms soon filled. The room which he had built for this 
purpose is large enough for five or six hundred persons. It is 
most elegantly decorated, hung with a gold tissue, ornamented 
with twelve brilliant cut lustres, each containing twenty-four 
candles. At one end there are two large arches; these were 
adorned with wreaths and bunches of artificial flowers upon the 
walls ; in the alcoves were cornucopi® loaded with oranges, 
sweetmeats, and other trifles. Coffee, tea, lemonade, orgeat, and 
so forth, were taken here by every person who chose to go for 
them. There were covered seats all around the room for those 
who chose to dance. In the other rooms, card tables, and a 
large faro table, were set ; this is a new kind of game, which is 
much practised here. Many of the company who did not dance 
retired here to amuse themselves. The whole style of the house 
and furniture is such as becomes the ambassador from one of the 
first monarchies in Europe. He had twenty thousand guineas 
allowed him in the first instance to furnish his house, and an 
annual salary of ten thousand more. He has agreeably blended 
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the magnificence and splendor of France with the neatness and 
elegance of England. Your cousin had unfortunately taken a 
cold a few days before, and was very unfit to go out. She ap- 
peared so unwell that about one we retired without staying for 
supper, the sight of which only I regretted, as it was, in style, 
no doubt, superior to anything I have seen. The Prince of 
Wales came about eleven o'clock. Mrs. Pitzherbert was also 
present, but I could not distinguish her. But who is this lady ? 
methinks I hear you say. She is a lady to whom, against the 
laws of the realm, the Prince of Wales is privately married, as is 
universally believed. She appears with him in all public parties, 
and he avows his marriage wherever he dares. They have been 
the topic of conversation in all companies for a long time, and it 
is now said that a young George may be expected in the course 
of the summer. She was a widow of about thirty-two years of 
age, whom he a long time persecuted in order to get her upon 
his own terms ; but finding he could not succeed, he quieted her 
conscience by matrimony, which, however valid in the eye of 
Heaven, is set aside by the laws of the land, which forbids a 
prince of the blood to marry a subject. As to dresses, I believe 
I must leave them to be described to your sister. I am sorry I 
have nothing better to send you than a sash and a Vandyke 
ribbon. The narrow is to put round the edge of a hat, or yon 
may trim whatever you please with it. 
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Adams, Henry, an American historian, third son of Charles 
Francis Adams, was born in Boston, Mass., February 16, 1838. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1858, and from 1861 to 1868 was private 
secretary to his father, who was then Minister to England. From 
1870 to 1877 he was assistant professor of history at Harvard. He 
then again spent several years in London, and upon his return to 
this country settled in Washington, D. C. He has been a frequent 
contributor to periodicals, and was, for a time, the editor of the 
" North American Review." He published " Essays in Anglo-Saxon 
Law" (1876), "Life of Albert Gallatin" (1879), "Writings of Albert 
Gallatin" (1879), "John Randolph" (1882), "History of the 
United States," including the first and second administrations of 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison (1889-90), "Historical 
Essays" (1891), "The Tendency of History" (1896). 

The Battle between the " Constitution n and the 
** GuebbiIre." l 

(From " History of the United States.") 

As Broke's squadron swept along the coast it seized whatever 
it met, and on July 16th caught one of President Jefferson's 
sixteen-gun brigs, the u Nautilus." The next day it came on a 
richer prize. The American navy seemed ready to outstrip the 
army in the race for disaster. The "Constitution," the best 
frigate in the United States service, sailed into the midst of 
Broke's five ships. Captain Isaac Hull, in command of the " Con- 
stitution/' had been detained at Annapolis shipping a new crew 
until July 5th, the day when Broke's squadron left Halifax ; then 
the ship got under way and stood down Chesapeake Bay on her 
voyage to New York. The wind was ahead and very light. Not 
until July 10th did the ship anchor off Cape Henry lighthouse, 
and not till sunrise of July 12th did she stand to the eastward 
and northward. Light head winds and a strong current delayed 
her progress till July 17th, when at two o'clock in the afternoon, 

* Copyright, 1890, by Charles Scribner's Sons. Used by permission. 
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off Barnegat on the New Jersey coast, the lookout at the mast- 
head discovered four sails to the northward, and two hours later 
a fifth sail to the northeast. Hull took them for Rodgers's 
squadrom. The wind was light, and Hull being to windward 
determined to speak the nearest vessel, the last to come in sight. 
The afternoon passed without bringing the ships together, and at 
ten o'clock in the evening, finding that the nearest ship could not 
answer the night signal, Hull decided to lose no time in escaping. 

Then followed one of the most exciting and sustained chases 
recorded in naval history. At daybreak the next morning one 
British frigate was astern within five or six miles, two more were 
to leeward, and the rest of the fleet some ten miles astern, all 
making chase. Hull put out his boats to tow the " Constitution ; " 
Broke summoned the boats of the squadron to tow the " Shannon." 
Hull then bent all his spare rope to the cables, dropped a small 
anchor half a mile ahead, in twenty-six fathoms of water, and 
warped his ship along. Broke quickly imitated the device, and 
slowly gained on the chase. The " Guerridre " crept so near Hull's 
lee beam as to open fire, but her shot fell short. Fortunately 
the wind, though slight, favored Hull. All night the British 
and American crews toiled on, and when morning came the 
44 Belvidera," proving to be the best sailer, got in advance of her 
consorts, working two kedge anchors, until at two o'clock in the 
afternoon she tried in her turn to reach the " Constitution " with 
her bow guns, but in vain. Hull expected capture, but the " Bel- 
videra" could not approach nearer without bringing her boats 
under the " Constitution's " stern guns ; and the wearied crews 
toiled on, towing and kedging, the ships barely out of gunshot, 
till another morning came. The breeze, though still light, then 
allowed Hull to take in his boats, the " Belvidera " being two and a 
half miles in his wake, the " Shannon " three and a half miles on his 
lee, and the three other frigates well to leeward. The wind fresh- 
ened, and the " Constitution " drew ahead, until, toward seven 
o'clock in the evening of July 19th, a heavy rain-squall struck the 
ship, and by taking skilful advantage of it Hull left the " Bel- 
videra " and " Shannon " far astern ; yet until eight o'clock the 
next morning they were still in sight, keeping up the chase. 

Perhaps nothing during the war tested American seamanship 
more thoroughly than these three days of combined skill and 
endurance in the face of the irresistible enemy. The result 
showed that Hull and the " Constitution " had nothing to fear in 
these respects. There remained the question whether the supe- 
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riorlty extended to his guns ; and such was the contempt of the 
British naval officers for American ships, that with this experi- 
ence before their eyes they still believed one of their thirty-eight- 
gun frigates to be more than a match for an American forty-four, 
although the American, besides the heavier armament, had proved 
his capacity to outsail and out-manoeuvre the Englishman. Both 
parties became more eager than ever for the test For once, 
even the Federalists of New England felt their blood stir ; for 
their own President and their own votes had called these frigates 
into existence, and a victory won by the " Constitution,'' which 
had been built by their hands, was in their eyes a greater victory 
over their political opponents than over the British. With no 
half-hearted spirit the seagoing Bostonians showered well-weighed 
praises on Hull when his ship entered Boston Harbor, July 26th, 
after its narrow escape, and when he sailed again New England 
waited with keen interest to learn his fate. 

Hull could not expect to keep command of the " Constitution." 
Bainbridge was much his senior, and had the right to a prefer- 
ence in active service. Bainbridge then held and was ordered to 
retain command of the u Constellation," fitting out at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard ; but Secretary Hamilton, July 28th, ordered 
him to take command also of the " Constitution " on her arrival in 
port. Doubtless Hull expected this change, and probably the 
expectation induced him to risk a dangerous experiment ; for 
without bringing his ship to the Charlestown Navy Yard, but 
remaining in the outer harbor, after obtaining such supplies as he 
needed, August 2d, he set sail without orders, and stood to the 
eastward. Having reached Cape Race without meeting an 
enemy, he turned southward, until on the night of August 18th 
he spoke a privateer, which told him of a British frigate near at 
hand. Following the privateersman's directions, the " Constitu- 
tion " the next day, August 19th, [1812,] at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, latitude 41 deg. 42 min., longitude 55 deg. 48 min.. 
sighted the " GuerriSre ." 

The meeting was welcome on both sides. Only three days 
before, Captain Dacres had entered on the log of a merchantman 
a challenge to any American frigate to meet him off Sandy 
Hook. Not only had the " Guerri&re " for a long time been 
extremely offensive to every seafaring American, but the mis- 
take which caused the " Little Belt " to suffer so seriously for the 
misfortune of being taken for the " GuerriSre " had caused a cor- 
responding feeling of anger in the officers of the British frigate. 
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The meeting of August 19th had the character of a preconcerted 
duel. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the northwest, with the sea 
running high. Dacres backed his main-topsail and waited. Hull 
shortened sail, and ran down before the wind. For about an 
hour the two ships wore and wore again, trying to get advantage 
of position ; until at last, a few minutes before six o'clock, they 
came together side by side, within pistol shot, the wind almost 
astern, and running before it, they pounded each other with all 
their strength. As rapidly as the guns could be worked, the 
" Constitution " poured in broadside after broadside, double- 
shotted with round and grape ; and without exaggeration, the echo 
of these guns startled the world. " In less than thirty minutes 
from the time we got alongside of the enemy ," reported Hull, 
" she was left without a spar standing, and the hull cut to pieces 
in such a manner as to make it difficult to keep her above water." 

That Dacres should have been defeated was not surprising ; 
that he should have expected to win was an example of British 
arrogance that explained and excused the war. The length of the 
" Constitution" was one hundred and seventy-three feet, that of 
the " GuerriSre " was one hundred and fifty-six feet ; the extreme 
breadth of the " Constitution " was forty-four feet, that of the 
" Guerridre " was forty feet : or within a few inches in both cases. 
The " Constitution" carried thirty-two long twenty-four-pounders, 
the "Guerrifcre" thirty long eighteen-pounders, and two long 
twelve-pounders; the "Constitution" carried twenty thirty-two 
pound carronades, the " Guerridre " sixteen. In every respect, 
and in proportion of ten to seven, the " Constitution " was the 
better ship ; her crew was more numerous in proportion of ten to 
six. Dacres knew this very nearly as well as it was known to 
Hull, yet he sought a duel. What he did not know was that in 
a still greater proportion the American officers and crew were 
better and more intelligent seamen than the British, and that 
their passionate wish to repay old scores gave them extraordi- 
nary energy. So much greater was the moral superiority than 
the physical, that while the" Guerri&re's " force counted as seven 
against ten, her losses counted as though her force were only 
two against ten. 

Dacre's error cost him dear ; for among the " GuerriSre's " crew 
of two hundred and seventy-two, seventy-nine were killed or 
wounded, and the ship was injured beyond saving before Dacres 
realized his mistake, although he needed only thirty minutes of 
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close fighting for the purpose. He never fully understood the 
causes of his defeat, and never excused it by pleading, as he 
might have done, the great superiority of his enemy. 

Hull took his prisoners on board the " Constitution," and after 
blowing up the "Guerrifere " sailed for Boston, where he arrived on 
the morning of August 30th. The Sunday silence of the Puritan 
city broke into excitement as the news passed through the quiet 
streets that the " Constitution " was below in the outer harbor with 
Dacres and his crew prisoners on board. No experience of his- 
tory ever went to the heart of New England more directly than 
this victory, so peculiarly its own : but the delight was not con- 
fined to New England, and extreme though it seemed, it was still 
not extravagant ; for however small the affair might appear on 
the general scale of the world's battles, it raised the United 
States in one half-hour to the rank of a first-class Power in the 
world. 

Of all spells that could be cast on a nation, that of believing 
itself invincible was perhaps the one most profitably broken ; but 
the process of recovering its senses was agreeable to no nation, 
and to England, at that moment of distress, it was as painful as 
Canning described. Certainly the American forty-four was a 
much heavier ship than the British thirty-eight, but the differ- 
ence had been as well known in the British navy before these 
actions as it was afterward; and Captain Dacres himself, the 
Englishman who best knew the relative force of the ships, told 
his court of inquiry a different story : — "I am so well aware 
that the success of my opponent was owing to fortune, that it 
is my earnest wish, and would be the happiest period of my life, 
to be once more opposed to the 'Constitution,' with them [the old 
crew] under my command, in a frigate of similar force with the 
' Guerridre.' " After all had been said, the unpleasant result 
remained that in future, British frigates, like other frigates, 
could safely fight only their inferiors in force. What applied 
to the " GuerriSre " and " Macedonian " against the " Constitu- 
tion " and " United States," where the British force was inferior, 
applied equally to the " Frolic " against the " Wasp," where no 
inferiority could be shown. The British newspapers thence- 
forward admitted what America wished to prove, that, ship for 
ship, British were no more than the equals of Americans. 
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JOHN ADAMS. 

Adams, John, an eminent American statesman and publicist ; 
second President of the United States; born at Braintree (now 
Quincy), Mass., October 19, 1735 ; died there, July 4, 1826. In the 
days preceding the outbreak of the Revolution, he frequently de- 
fended in the public prints the right of the colonies to throw off the 
English yoke. His most important contribution to the literature of 
the science of government is his " Defence of the Constitutions of 
Government of the United States " (1787). The " Familiar Letters " 
of John Adams and his wife are of great value for the history of the 
American Revolution. 



At the Fbench Court. 

(From his Diary, Jane 7, 1778, with his later comments in brackets.) 

Went to Versailles, in company with Mr. Lee, Mr. Izard and 
his lady, Mr. Lloyd and his lady, and Mr. Francois. Saw the 
grand procession of the Knights du Saint-Esprit, or du Cordon 
Bleu. At nine o'clock at night, went to the grand convert, and 
saw the King, Queen, and royal family, at supper; had a fine seat 
and situation close by the royal family, and had a distinct and 
full view of the royal pair. 

[Our objects were to see the ceremonies of the knights, and 
in the evening the public supper of the royal family. The kneel- 
ings, the bows, and the courtesies of the knights, the dresses and 
decorations, the King seated on his throne, his investiture of a new 
created knight with the badges and ornaments of the order, and 
his Majesty's profound and reverential bow before the altar as 
he retired, were novelties and curiosities to me, but surprised me 
much less than the patience and perseverance with which they 
all kneeled, for two hours together, upon the hard marble of which 
the floor of the chapel was made. The distinction of the blue 
ribbon was very dearly purchased at the price of enduring this 
painful operation four times in a year. The Count de Vergennes 
confessed to me that he was almost dead with the pain of it. And 
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the only insinuation I ever heard, that the King was in any degree 
touched by the philosophy of the age, was, that he never discov- 
ered so much impatience, under any of the occurrences of his life, 
as in going through those tedious ceremonies of religion, to which 
so many hours of his life were condemned by the Catholic Church. 

The Queen was attended by her ladies to the gallery opposite 
to the altar, placed in the centre of the seat, and there left alone 
by the other ladies, who all retired. She was an object too sub- 
lime and beautiful for my dull pen to describe. I leave this enter- 
prise to Mr. Burke. But in his description, there is more of the 
orator than of the philosopher. Her dress was everything that 
art and wealth could make it. One of the maids of honor told 
me she had diamonds upon her person to the value of eighteen 
millions of livres; and I always thought her Majesty much be- 
holden to her dress. Mr. Burke saw her probably but once. I 
have seen her fifty times perhaps, and in all the varieties of her 
dresses. She had a fine complexion, indicating perfect health, 
and was a handsome woman in her face and figure. But I have 
seen beauties much superior, both in countenance and form, in 
France, England, and America. 

After the ceremonies of this institution are over, there is a 
collection for the poor ; and that this closing scene may be as 
elegant as any of the former, a young lady of some of the first 
fajnilies in France is appointed to present the box to the knights. 
Her dress must be as rich and elegant, in proportion, as the 
Queen's, and her hair, motions, and curtsies must have as much 
dignity and grace as those of the knights. It was a curious enter- 
tainment to observe the easy air, the graceful bow, and the con- 
scious dignity of the knight, in presenting his contribution ; and 
the corresponding ease, grace, and dignity of the lady, in receiv- 
ing it, were not less charming. Every muscle, nerve, and fibre 
of both seemed perfectly disciplined to perform its functions. 
The elevation of the arm, the bend of the elbow, and every finger 
in the hand of the knight, in putting his louis d'ors into the box 
appeared to be perfectly studied, because it was perfectly natural. 
How much devotion there was in all this I know not, but it was 
a consummate school to teach the rising generation the perfection 
of the French air, and external politeness and good-breeding. I 
have seen nothing to be compared to it in any other country. . . . 

At nine o'clock we went and saw the King, Queen, and royal 
family, at the grand convert. Whether M. Frangois, a gentleman 
who undertook upon this occasion to conduct us, had contrived 
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a plot to gratify the curiosity of the spectators, or whether the 
royal family had a fancy to see the raw American at their leisure, 
or whether they were willing to gratify him with a convenient 
seat, in which he might see all the royal family, and all the splen- 
dors of the place, I know not ; but the scheme could not have 
been carried into execution, certainly, without the orders of the 
King. I was selected, and summoned indeed, from all my com- 
pany, and ordered to a seat close beside the royal family. The 
seats on both sides of the hall, arranged like the seats in a theatre, 
were all full of ladies of the first rank and fashion in the king- 
dom, and there was no room or place for me but in the midst of 
them. It was not easy to make room for one more person. 
However, room was made, and I was situated between two ladies, 
with rows and ranks of ladies above and below me, and on the 
right hand and on the left, and ladies only. My dress was a 
decent French dress, becoming the station I held, but not to be 
compared with the gold, and diamonds, and embroidery, about 
me. I could neither speak nor understand the language in a 
manner to support a conversation, but I had soon the satisfaction 
to find it was a silent meeting, and that nobody spoke a word 
but the royal family to each other, and they said very little. The 
eyes of all the assembly were turned upon me, and I felt suffi- 
ciently humble and mortified, for I was not a proper object for 
the criticisms of such a company. I found myself gazed at, as 
we in America used to gaze at the sachems who came to make 
speeches to us in Congress ; but I thought it very hard if I could 
not command as much power of face as one of the chiefs of the 
Six Nations, and therefore determined that I would assume a 
cheerful countenance, enjoy the scene around me, and observe it 
as coolly as an astronomer contemplates the stars. Inscriptions 
of Fructus Belli were seen on the ceiling and all about the walls 
of the room, among paintings of the trophies of war ; probably 
done by the order of Louis XIV., who confessed in his dying 
hour, as his successor and exemplar Napoleon will probably do, 
that he had been too fond of war. The King was the royal carver 
for himself and all his family. His Majesty ate like a king, and 
made a royal supper of solid beef, and other things in proportion. 
The Queen took a large spoonful of soup, and displayed her fine 
person and graceful manners, in alternately looking at the com- 
pany in various parts of the hall, and ordering several kinds of 
seasoning to be brought to her, by which she fitted her supper to 
her taste.] 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Adams, John Quincy, an American statesman and publicist; 
sixth President of the United States; born at Braintree, Mass., 
July, 11, 1767; died in Washington, D. C., February 21, 1848. 
Before he reached the Presidency he had served as his country's 
representative in England, France, Prussia, and Holland; in his 
youth, too, he had accompanied his father, John Adams, when he 
was American Minister at London. He was a frequent contributor to 
the press, of articles on political topics. He translated Wieland's 
"Oberon" into English (1797); published "Letters on Silesia," 
(1803). The "Diary of J. Q. Adams," with his "Memoirs," in 12 
vols., was published in 1874-77, edited by his son. 

The Wants of Man. 

"Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long." 
*T is nqt .with me exactly so, 

But 'fc is so in the songV 
My wants are many, and if told 

Would muster many a sccfrej 
And were, each wish a mint of gold, 

I still, should long for more. 

What first I want is daily bread, 

And canvasbacks, and wine, 
And all the realms of nature spread 

Before me when I dine. 
Four courses scarcely can provide 

My appetite to quell, 
With four choice cooks from France beside 

To dress my dinner well. 

What next I want, at heavy cost, 

Is elegant attire, — 
Black sable furs for winter's frost, 

And silks for summer's lire, 
And Cashmere shawls, and Brussels lace 

My bosom's front to deck, 
And diamond rings my hands to grace, 

And rubies for my neck. 
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And then I want a mansion fair, 

A dwelling house in style, 
Four stories high, for wholesome air, 

A massive marble pile, 
With halls for banquets and for balls, 

All furnished rich and fine, 
With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 

And cellars for my wine. 

I want a garden and a park 

My dwelling to surround, 
A thousand acres (bless the mark!), 

With walls encompassed round, 
Where flocks may range and herds may low,, 

And kids and lambkins play, 
And flowers and fruits commingled grow, 

All Eden to display. 

I want, when summer's foliage falls, 

And autumn strips the trees, 
A house within the city's walls, 

For comfort and for ease. 
But, here as space is somewhat scant 

And acres rather rare, 
My house in town I only want 

To occupy — a square. 

I want a steward, butler, cooks, 

A coachman, footman, grooms, 
A library of well-bound books, 

And picture-garnished rooms, 
Gorreggios, Magdalen, and Night, 

The Matron of the Chair, 
Guido's fleet Coursers in their flight, 

And Claudes at least a pair. 

Ay! and to stamp my form and face 

Upon the solid rock, 
I want, their lineaments to trace, 

Carrara's milk-white block, 
And let the chisel's art sublime 

By Greenough's hand display 
Through all the range of future time 

My features to the day. 
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I want a cabinet profuse 

Of medals, coins, and gems; 
A printing-press for private use 

Of fifty thousand ems ; 
And plants and minerals and shells. 

Worms, insects, fishes, birds; 
And every beast on earth that dwells 

In solitude or herds. 

I want a board of burnished plate, 

Of silver and of gold, 
Tureens of twenty pounds in weight, 

With sculpture's richest mold, 
Plateaus, with chandeliers and lamps, 

Plates, dishes all the same, 
And porcelain vases with the stamps 

Of Sevres and AngoulSme. 

And maples of fair glossy stain 

Must form my chamber doors, 
And carpets of the Wilton grain 

Must cover all my floors ; 
My walls with tapestry bedecked 

Must never be outdone; 
And damask curtains must protect 

Their colors from the sun. 

And mirrors of the largest pane 

From Venice must be brought; 
And sandalwood and bamboo cane 

For chairs and tables bought; 
On all the mantelpieces, clocks 

Of thrice-gilt bronze must stand, 
And screens of ebony and box 

Invite the stranger's hand. 

I want (who does not want 7) a wife, 

Affectionate and fair, 
To solace all the woes of life, 

And all its joys to share; 
Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 

Of firm yet placid mind; 
With all my faults to love me still, 

With sentiments refined. 
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And as Time's car incessant runs 

And Fortune iills my store, 
I want of daughters and of sons 

From eight to half a score. 
I want (alas! can mortal dare 

Such bliss on earth to crave ?) 
That all the girls be chaste and fair, 

The boys all wise and brave. 

And when my bosom's darling sings 

With melody divine, 
A pedal harp of many strings 

Must with her voice combine. 
A piano exquisitely wrought 

Must open stand apart, 
That all my daughters may be taught 

To win the stranger's heart. 

My wife and daughters will desire 

Refreshment from perfumes, 
Cosmetics for the skin require, 

And artificial blooms. 
The civet fragrance shall dispense 

And treasured sweets return, 
Cologne revive the flagging sense, 

And smoking amber burn. 

And when, at night, my weary head 

Begins to droop and doze, 
A southern chamber holds my bed 

For nature's soft repose, 
With blankets, counterpanes, and sheet, 

Mattress and bed of down, 
And comfortables for my feet, 

And pillows for my crown. 

I want a warm and faithful friend 

To cheer the adverse hour, 
Who ne'er to flatter will descend 

Nor bend the knee to power; 
A friend to chide me when I 'm wrong, 

My inmost soul to see, 
And that my friendship prove as strong 

For him as his for me. 
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I want a kind and tender heart, 

For others 7 wants to feel; 
A soul secure from Fortune's dart, 

And bosom armed with steel, 
To bear Divine chastisement's rod, 

And mingling in my plan 
Submission to the will of God 

With charity to man. 

I want a keen, observing eye, 

An ever-listening ear, 
The truth through all disguise to spy, 

And wisdom's voice to hear; 
A tongue to speak at virtue's need 

In Heaven's sublimest strain, 
And lips the cause of Man to plead, 

And never plead in vain. 

I want uninterrupted health 

Throughout my long career, 
And streams of never-failing wealth 

To scatter far and near, — 
The destitute to clothe and feed, 

Free bounty to bestow, 
Supply the helpless orphan's need 

And soothe the widow's woe. 

I want the genius to conceive, 

The talents to unfold 
Designs, the vicious to retrieve, 

The virtuous to uphold; 
Inventive power, combining skill, 

A persevering soul, 
Of human hearts to mold the will 

And reach from pole to pole. 

I want the seals of power and place, 

The ensigns of command, 
Charged by the People's unbought grace 

To rule my native land; 
Nor crown nor sceptre would I ask 

But from my country's will, 
By day, by night, to ply the task 

Her cup of bliss to fill. 
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I want the voice of honest praise 

To follow me behind, 
And to be thought in future days 

The friend of human kind, 
That after ages, as they rise, 

Exulting may proclaim 
In choral union to the skies 

Their blessings on my name. 

These are the wants of mortal man; 

I cannot want them long, 
For life itself is but a span, 

And earthly bliss a song. 
My last great want, absorbing all, 

Is, when beneath the sod, 
And summoned to my final call, 

The mercy of my God. 

And, oh I while circles in my veins 

Of life the purple stream, 
And yet a fragment small remains 

Of nature's transient dream, 
My soul, in humble hope unscared 

Forget not thou to pray 
That this thy want may be prepared 

To meet the Judgment Day. 



Nullification. 

(From his Fourth of July Oration at Quincy, 1881.) 

Nullification is the provocation to that brutal and foul con- 
test of force, which has hitherto baffled all the efforts of the 
European and Southern American nations, to introduce among 
them constitutional governments of liberty and order. It strips 
us of that peculiar and unimitated characteristic of all our legis- 
lation — free debate ; it makes the bayonet the arbiter of law ; 
it has no argument but the thunderbolt. It were senseless to 
imagine that twenty-three States of the Union would suffer their 
laws to be trampled upon by the despotic mandate of one. The 
act of nullification would itself be null and void. Force must be 
called in to execute the law of the Union. Force must be applied 
by the nullifying State to resist its execution — 

" Ate, hot from Hell, 
Cries Havoc ! and lets slip the dogs of war. 19 
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The blood of brethren is shed by each other. The citizen of 
the nullifying State is a traitor to his country, by obedience to 
the law of his State ; a traitor to his State, by obedience to the 
law of his country. The scaffold and the battle-field stream alter- 
nately with the blood of their victims. Let this agent but once 
intrude upon your deliberations, and Freedom will take her flight 
for heaven. The Declaration of Independence will become a 
philosophical dream, and uncontrolled, despotic sovereignties 
will trample with impunity, through a long career of after ages, 
at interminable or exterminating war with one another, upon the 
indefeasible and unalienable rights of man. 

The event of a conflict of arms, between the Union and one 
of its members, whether terminating in victory or defeat, would 
be but an alternative of calamity to all. In the holy records of 
antiquity, we have two examples of a confederation ruptured by 
the severance of its members; one of which resulted, after three 
desperate battles, in the extermination of the seceding tribe. 
And the victorious people, instead of exulting in shouts of tri- 
umph, " came to the House of God, and abode there till even 
before God ; and lifted up their voices, and wept sore, and said, 

— Lord God of Israel, why is this come to pass in Israel, that 
there should be to-day one tribe lacking in Israel ? " The other 
was a successful example of resistance against tyrannical taxa- 
tion, and severed forever the confederacy, the fragments forming 
separate kingdoms ; and from that day, their history presents an 
unbroken series of disastrous alliances and exterminating wars 

— of assassinations, conspiracies, revolts, and rebellions, until 
both parts of the confederacy sunk in tributary servitude to the 
nations around them ; till the countrymen of David and Solomon 
hung their harps upon the willows of Babylon, and were totally 
lost among the multitudes of the Chaldean and Assyrian monar- 
chies, " the most despised portion of their slaves." 

In these mournful memorials of their fate, we may behold the 
sure, too sure prognostication of our own, from the hour when 
force shall be substituted for deliberation in the settlement of 
our Constitutional questions. This is the deplorable alternative 

— the extirpation of the seceding member, or the never-ceasing 
struggle of two rival confederacies, ultimately bending the neck 
of both under the yoke of foreign domination, or the despotic 
sovereignty of a conqueror at home. May Heaven avert the 
omen! The destinies of not only our posterity, but of the 
human race, are at stake. 
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Let no such melancholy forebodings intrude upon the festivi- 
ties of this anniversary. Serene skies and balmy breezes are not 
congenial to the climate of freedom. Progressive improvement 
in the condition of man is apparently the purpose of a superin- 
tending Providence. That purpose will not be disappointed. In 
no delusion of national vanity, but with a feeling of profound 
gratitude to the God of our Fathers, let us indulge the cheering 
hope and belief, that our country and her people have been 
selected as instruments for preparing and maturing much of the 
good yet in reserve for the welfare and happiness of the human 
race. Much good has already been effected by the solemn proc- 
lamation of our principles, much more by the illustration of our 
example. The tempest which threatens desolation, may be des- 
tined only to purify the atmosphere. It is not in tranquil ease 
and enjoyment that the active energies of mankind are displayed. 
Toils and dangers are the trials of the soul. Doomed to the 
first by his sentence at the fall, man, by his submisson, converts 
them into pleasures. The last are since the fall the condition of 
his existence. To see them in advance, to guard against them 
by all the suggestions of prudence, to meet them with the com- 
posure of unyielding resistance, and to abide with firm resigna- 
tion the final dispensation of Him who rules the ball, — these are 
the dictates of philosophy — these are the precepts of religion — 
these are the principles and consolations of patriotism ; these re- 
main when all is lost — and of these is composed the spirit of 
independence — the spirit embodied in that beautiful personifica- 
tion of the poet, which may each of you, my countrymen, to 
the last hour of his life, apply to himself : — 

"Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye ! 
Thy steps I follow, with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky." 

In the course of nature, the voice which now addresses you 
must soon cease to be heard upon earth. Life and all which it 
inherits, lose of their value as it draws toward its close. But for 
most of you, my friends and neighbors, long and many years of 
futurity are yet in store. May they be years of freedom — years 
of prosperity — years of happiness, ripening for immortality ! 
But, were the breath which now gives utterance to my feelings, 
the last vital air I should draw, my expiring words to you and 
your children should be, Independence and Union forever 1 
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SARAH FLOWER ADAMS. 

Adams, Sarah Flo web, an English hymn-writer; born at Great 
Harlow, Essex, February 22, 1805; died August, 1848. In 1834 
she was married to William Bridges Adams, a noted inventor. She 
was the author of "Vivia Perpetua," a dramatic poem (London, 
1841) ; and of many lyrics and hymns, the most popular of which 
is "Nearer, My God, to Thee" (1860). 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

(From " Adoration, Aspiration, and Belief.") 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee! 
E'en though it be a cross 

That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be,— 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee! 

Though, like a wanderer, 

The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 

My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I 'd be 
Nearer my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee ! 

There let the way appear 

Steps unto heaven; 
All that thou sendest me 

In mercy given; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee ! 

Then with my waking thoughts 

Bright with thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs 

Bethel I '11 raise; 
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So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 

Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 



The Olive Boughs. 

Thbt bear the hero from the fight, dying; 

But the foe is flying: 
They lay him down beneath the shade 
By the olive branches made: 

The olive boughs are sighing. 

He hears the wind among the leaves, dying; 

But the foe is flying: 
He hears the voice that used to be 
When he sat beneath the tree : 

The olive boughs are sighing. 

Comes the mist around his brow, dying; 

But the foe is flying: 
Comes that form of peace so fair, — 
Stretch his hands unto the air: 

The olive boughs are sighing. 

Fadeth life as fadeth day, dying; 

But the foe is flying: 
There *s an urn beneath the shade 
By the olive branches made : 

The olive boughs are sighing. 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Addison, Joseph, a celebrated English essayist and poet; 
born at Milston, Wiltshire, May 1, 1672; died in London, June 
17, 1719. He was educated at Oxford. He was Under-Secretary 
of State in 1706, and in 1709 secretary to Wharton, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, where he formed a friendship with Swift. In 1716 he 
married the Countess of Warwick ; in 1717, was appointed Secretary 
of State, but resigned in 1718. He wrote 41 original papers in the 
" Tatler," and 34 with Steele ; 274 in the " Spectator," embodying his 
famous creation, the character of Sir Roger de Coverley ; 51 essays 
in the " Guardian," which succeeded the " Spectator; " 24 to a revived 
"Spectator," and 2 to Steele's "Lover." His tragedy "Cato" was 
acted at Drury Lane in 1713 ; although it is weak and incongruous, 
it was greatly admired and variously translated. Besides Latin 
poems, occasional addresses, and political essays, the following 
works deserve mention: " Letter from Italy," a poem (1703) ; "The 
Campaign," a poem on the battle of Blenheim (1705) ; " Remarks on 
Several Parts of Italy" (1705) ; "Fair Rosamond," an opera (1707). 



The Vision of Mirza. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several Oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among others I met 
with one entitled " The Visions of Mirza," which I have read 
over with great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public 
when I have no other entertainment for them ; and shall begin 
with the first vision, which I have translated word for word as 
follows : — 

" On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the cus- 
tom of my forefathers I always kept holy, after having washed 
myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the 
high hills of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I was here airing myself on the 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on 
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the vanity of human life ; and passing from one thought to an- 
other, Surely, said I, man is but a shadow and life a dream. 
Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit 
of a rock that was not far from me, where I discovered one in 
the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in his 
hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and be- 
gan to play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious, and altogether different from anything I had ever heard. 
They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to 
the departed souls of good men upon their first arrival in para- 
dise, to wear out the impressions of their last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

" I had been often told that the rock before me was the haunt 
of a genius ; and that several had been entertained with music 
who had passed by it, but never heard that the musician had 
before made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts, 
by those transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleas- 
ures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one aston- 
ished, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand 
directed me to approach the place where he sat. I drew near 
with that reverence which is due to a superior nature; and 
as my heart was entirely subdued by the captivating strains 
I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The genius 
smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affability that 
familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled 
all the fears and apprehensions with which I approached 
him. He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the 
hand, Mirza, said he, I have heard thee in thy soliloquies; 
follow me. 

" He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what thou seest. I see, said I, a huge valley and a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it. The valley that 
thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, and the tide of water 
that thou seest is part of the great tide of eternity. What is 
the reason, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist 
at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at the other ? 
What thou seest, says he, is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, measured out by the sun, and reaching from the 
beginning of the world to its consummation. Examine now, 
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said be, this sea that is bounded with darkness at both ends, 
and tell me what thou discoverest in it. I see a bridge, said 
I, standing in the midst of the tide. The bridge thou seest, 
said he, is human life ; consider it attentively. Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of threescore 
and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, which, 
added to those that were entire, made up the number about a 
hundred. As I was counting the arches the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches; but 
that a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in 
the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tell me, further, 
said he, what thou discoverest on it. I see multitudes of peo- 
ple passing over it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on each 
end of it. As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the 
passengers dropping through the bridge, into the great tide 
that flowed underneath it, and upon further examination per- 
ceived there were innumerable trapdoors that lay concealed 
in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, 
but they fell through them into the tide and immediately 
disappeared. These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and 
lay closer together towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. 

" There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 

" I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure, and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several drop- 
ping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catch- 
ing at everything that stood by them to save themselves. Some 
were looking up towards heaven in a thoughtful posture, and 
in the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. 
Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glit- 
tered in their eyes and danced before them, but often when they 
thought themselves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed and down they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I 
observed some with scimetars in their hands, and others with 
urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several 
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persons on trapdoors which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might have escaped, had they not been thus 
forced upon them. 

" The genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it : Take thine 
eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou yet seest any- 
thing thou dost not comprehend. Upon looking up, What mean, 
said I, those great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
about the bridge, and settling upon it from time to time ? T 
see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures, several little winged boys, that perch 
in great numbers upon the middle arches. These, said the 
genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, love, with the 
like cares and passions that infect human life. 

u I here fetched a deep sigh ; alas, said I, man was made in 
vain ! How is he given away to misery and mortality ! tor- 
tured in life, and swallowed up in death ! The genius, being 
moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so uncom- 
fortable a prospect. Look no more, said he, on man in the 
first stage of his existence, in his setting out for eternity ; but 
cast thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the 
several generations of mortals that fall into it. I directed my 
sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good genuto 
strengthened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated p*rt 
of the mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 
I saw the valley opening at the farther end, and spreading forth 
into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock bf adamant run- 
ning through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that 
I could discover nothing in it: but the other appeared to me 
avast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran anions them. I could see persons dressed 
in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, passing among 
the trees, lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting 
on beds of flowers; and could hear a confused harmony of 
sinking birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so delight- 
ful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might 
fly away to those happy seats; but the genius told me there 
was no passage to them, except through the gates of death that 
I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. The islands, 
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said be, that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with which 
the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, are more in number than the sands on the seashore ; there 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou here discoverest, 
reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination, can 
extend itself. These are the mansions of good men after death, 
who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are settled in them : 
every island is a paradise, accommodated to its respective 
inhabitants. Are not these, Mirza, habitations worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee op- 
portunities of earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared, 
that will convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not 
man was made in vain, who has such an eternity reserved 
for him. I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy 
islands. At length, said I, show me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which cover the 
ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant. The genius 
making me no answer, I turned about to address myself to 
him a second time, but I found that he had left me. I then 
turned again to the vision of which I had been so long contem- 
plating, but, instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 
the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of 
Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides 
of it" 

Endeavors op Mankind to get rid of their Burdens. 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the misfor- 
tunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, those who now 
think themselves the most unhappy would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of, before that which would fall to 
them by such a division. Horace has carried this thought a 
great deal further ; he says that the hardships or misfortunes 
which we lie under are more easy to us than those of any 
other person would be, in case we could change conditions with 
him. 

As I was ruminating on these two remarks, and seated 
in my elbow chair, I insensibly feel asleep, when on a sudden, 
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methought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities, and throw 
them together in a heap. There was a large plain appointed 
for this purpose. I took my stand in the centre of it, and saw, 
with a great deal of pleasure, the whole human species march- 
ing one after the other, and throwing down their several loads, 
which immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
seemed to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who was very 
active in this solemnity. She carried a magnifying glass in 
one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose flowing robe, 
embroidered with several figures of fiends and spectres, that 
discovered themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes, as her 
garment hovered in the wind. There was something wild and 
distracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very offi- 
ciously assisted him in making up his pack, and laying it upon 
his shoulders. My heart melted within me, to see my fellow- 
creatures groaning under their respective burdens, and to 
consider that prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay 
before me. 

There were, however, several persons who gave me great 
diversion upon this occasion. I observed one bringing in a 
fardel very carefully concealed under an old embroidered cloak, 
which, upon his throwing it into the heap, I discovered to 
be Poverty. Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw 
down his luggage, which, upon examining, I found to be his 
wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled with very whimsical 
burdens composed of darts and flames; but, what was very 
odd, though they sighed as if their hearts would break under 
these bundles of calamities, they could not persuade themselves 
to cast them into the heap, when they came up to it ; but after 
a few faint efforts, shook their heads, and marched away as 
heavy laden as they came. I saw multitudes of old women 
throw down their wrinkles, and several young ones who 
stripped themselves of a tawny skin. There were very great 
heaps of red noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The truth 
of it is, I was surprised to see the greatest part of the moun- 
tain made up of bodily deformities. Observing one advancing 
towards the heap, with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, I found, upon his near approach, that it was only a natu- 
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ral hump, which he disposed of with great joy of heart, among 
this collection of human miseries. There were, likewise, dis- 
tempers of all sorts ; though I could not but observe that there 
were many more imaginary than real. One little packet I could 
not but take notice of, which was a complication of all the 
diseases incident to human nature, and was in the hand of 
a great many fine people ; this was called the Spleen. But 
what most of all surprised me, was a remark I made, that there 
was not a single vice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at 
which I was very much astonished, having concluded within 
myself that every one would take this opportunity of getting 
rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, who, 
I did not question, came loaded with his crimes; but upon 
searching into his bundle, I found that, instead of throwing 
his guilt from him, he had only laid down his memory. He 
was followed by another worthless rogue, who flung away his 
modesty instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their bur- 
dens, the phantom which had been so busy on this occasion, 
seeing me an idle spectator of what passed, approached 
towards me. I grew uneasy at her presence, when of a sudden 
she held her magnifying glass full before my eyes. I no sooner 
saw my face in it, but was startled at the shortness of it, which 
now appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. The immod- 
erate breadth of the features made me very much out of humor 
with my own countenance, upon which, 1 threw it from me 
like a mask. It happened, very luckily, that one who stood 
by me had just before thrown down his visage, which it seems 
was too long for him. It was indeed extended to a most shame- 
ful length. I believe the very chin was, modestly speaking, as 
long as my whole face. We had both of us an opportunity of 
mending ourselves, and all the contributions being now brought 
in, every man was at liberty to exchange his misfortunes for 
those of another person. . . . 

I saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole species thus 
delivered from its sorrows; though, at the same time, as we 
stood round the heap, and surveyed the several materials of 
which it was composed, there was scarcely a mortal in this vast 
multitude who did not discover what he thought pleasures and 
blessings of life ; and wondered how the owners of them ever 
came to look upon them as burdens and grievances. 
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As we were regarding very attentively this confusion of 
miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a second 
proclamation that every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
affliction, and to return to his habitation, with any such other 
bundle as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, and par- 
celling out the whole heap with incredible activity, recom- 
mended to every one his particular packet. The hurry and 
confusion at this time were not to be expressed. Some ob- 
servations which I made upon the occasion, I shall communi- 
cate to the public. A venerable gray-headed man, who had 
laid down the colic, and who I found wanted an heir to his 
estate, snatched up an undutiful son, that had been thrown 
into the heap by an angry father. The graceless youth, in 
less than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentleman by 
the beard, and had like to have knocked his brains out; so 
that meeting the true father, who came towards him with a 
fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his son again, and give 
him back his colic ; but they were incapable, either of them, 
to recede from the choice they had made. A poor galley 
slave, who had thrown down his chains, took up the gout in 
their stead, but made such wry faces that one might easily 
perceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. It was pleas- 
ant enough to see the several exchanges that were made, for 
sickness against poverty, hunger against want of appetite, and 
care against pain. 

The female world was very busy among themselves in bar- 
tering for features : one was trucking a lock of gray hairs for 
a carbuncle; another was making over a short waist for a 
pair of round shoulders; and a third cheapening a bad face 
for a lost reputation; but on all these occasions, there was not 
one of them who did not think the new blemish, as soon as she 
had got it into her possession, much more disagreeable than 
the old one. I made the same observation on every other mis- 
fortune or calamity, which every one in the assembly brought 
upon himself, in lieu of what he had parted with ; whether it 
be that all the evils which befall us are in some measure suited 
and proportioned to our strength, or that every evil becomes 
more supportable by our being accustomed to it, I shall not 
determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor hump- 
backed gentleman who went off a very well shaped person, but 
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with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had 
struck up this bargain with him, that limped through a whole 
assembly of ladies, who used to admire him, with a pair of 
shoulders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My friend 
with a long visage had no sooner taken upon him my short 
face, but he made such a grotesque figure that as I looked upon 
him I could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that I 
put my own face out of countenance. The poor gentleman 
was so sensible of the ridicule that I found he was ashamed 
of what he had done : on the other side, I found that I myself 
had no great reason to triumph, for as I went to touch my fore- 
head I missed the place, and clapped my finger upon my upper 
lip. Besides, as my nose was exceeding prominent, I gave it 
two or three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about 
my face, and aiming at some other part of it. I saw two other 
gentlemen by me, 'who were in the same ridiculous circum- 
stances. These had made a foolish swap between a couple 
of thick bandy legs, and two long trap-sticks that had no calves 
to them. One of these looked like a man walking upon stilts, 
and was so lifted up into the air, above his ordinary height, 
that his head turned round with it; while the other made 
such awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he scarcely 
knew how to move forward upon his new supporters. Observ- 
ing him to be a pleasant kind of fellow, I stuck my cane in the 
ground, and told him I would lay him a bottle of wine, that 
he did not march up to it, on a line that I drew for him, in a 
quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, who 
made a most piteous sight, as they wandered up and down 
under the pressure of their several burdens. The whole plain 
was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamenta- 
tions. Jupiter, at length, taking compassion on the poor mor- 
tals, ordered them a second time to lay down their loads, with 
a design to give every one his own again. They discharged 
themselves with a great deal of pleasure; after which, the 
phantom who had led them into such gross delusions was 
commanded to disappear. There was sent in her stead a god- 
dess of a quite different figure : her motions were steady and 
composed, and her aspect serious but cheerful. She, every 
now and then, cast her eyes towards heaven, and fixed them 
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upon Jupiter: her name was Patience. She had no sooner 
placed herself by the mount of Sorrows, but, what I thought 
very remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree that 
it did not appear a third part so big as it was before. She 
afterwards returned every man his own proper calamity, and, 
teaching him how to bear it in the most commodious manner, 
he marched off with it contentedly, being very well pleased 
that he had not been left to his own choice, as to the kind of 
evils which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of 
this vision, I learned from it never to repine at my own mis- 
fortunes, or to envy the happiness of another, since it is im- 
possible for any man to form a right judgment of his neighbor's 
sufferings; for which reason also, I have determined never to 
think too lightly of another's complaints, but to regard the sor- 
rows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments of humanity and 
compassion. 



Sir Roger at the Play. 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverley, when we last met to- 
gether at the club, told me that he had a great mind to see 
the new tragedy with me, assuring me at the same time that 
he had not been at a play these twenty years. The last I saw, 
said Sir Roger, was the Committee, which I should not have 
gone to neither, had not I been told beforehand that it was a 
good Church of England comedy. He then proceeded to in- 
quire of me who this Distressed Mother was ; and upon hear- 
ing that she was Hector's widow, he told me that her husband 
was a brave man, and that when he was a schoolboy he had 
read his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend asked 
me, in the next place, if there would not be some danger in 
coming home late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad. " I 
assure you (says he), I thought I had fallen into their hands 
last night ; for I observed two or three lusty black men that 
followed me halfway up Fleet Street, and mended their pace 
behind me, in proportion as I put on to get away from them. 
You must know (continued the knight with a smile) I fancied 
they had a mind to hunt me : for I remember an honest gentle- 
man in my neighborhood, who was served such a trick in 
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King Charles the Second's time ; for which reason he has not 
ventured himself in town ever since. I might have shown 
them very good sport, had this been their design ; for as I 
am an old fox hunter, I should have turned and dodged, and 
have played them a thousand tricks they had never seen in 
their lives before." Sir Roger added that if these gentlemen 
had any such intention, they did not succeed very well in it ; 
"for I threw them out (says he), at the end of Norfolk 
Street, where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was become of me. 
However (says the knight), if Captain Sentry will make one 
with us to-morrow night, and if you will both of you call 
on me about four o'clock, that we may be at the house 
before it is full, I will have my own coach in readiness to 
attend you, for John tells me he has got the fore wheels 
mended." 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the ap- 
pointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for that he had put 
on the same sword which he had made use of at the battle of 
Steenkirk. Sir Roger's servants, and among the rest my old 
friend the butler, had, I found, provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occasion. When 
we had placed him in his coach, with myself at his left hand, 
the captain before him, and his butler at the head of his foot- 
men in the rear, we convoyed him in safety to the playhouse ; 
where, after having marched up the entry in good order, the 
captain and I went in with him, and seated him betwixt us in 
the pit. As soon as the house was full, and the candles lighted, 
my old friend stood up and looked about him with that pleas- 
ure which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who seem pleased 
with one another and partake of the same common entertain- 
ment. I could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood 
up in the middle of the pit, that he made a very proper centre 
to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the knight 
told me that he did not believe the King of France himself had 
a better strut. I was, indeed, very attentive to my old friend's 
remarks, because I looked upon them as a piece of natural criti- 
cism, and was well pleased to hear him, at the conclusion of 
almost every scene, telling me that he could not imagine how 
the play would end. One while he appeared much concerned 
about Andromache ; and a little while after as much for Her- 
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mione : and was extremely puzzled to think what would become 
of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache's obstinate refusal to her 
lover's importunities, he whispered me in the ear that he was 
sure she would never have him ; to which he added, with a 
more than ordinary vehemence, you cannot imagine, sir, what it 
is to have to do with a widow. Upon Pyrrhus his threatening 
afterwards to leave her, the knight shook his head, and mut- 
tered to himself, Ay, do if you can. This part dwelt so much 
upon my friend's imagination, that at the close of the third act, 
as I was thinking of something else, he whispered in my ear, 
"These widows, sir, are the most perverse creatures in the 
world. But pray (says he), you that are a critic, is this play 
according to your dramatic rules, as you call them ? Should 
your people in tragedy always talk to be understood? Why, 
there is not a single sentence in this play that I do not know 
the meaning of." 

The fourth act very luckily begun before I had time to give 
the old gentleman an answer ; " Well (says the knight, sitting 
down with great satisfaction), I suppose we are now to see 
Hector's ghost." He then renewed his attention, and, from 
time to time, fell a praising the widow. He made, indeed, 
a little mistake as to one of her pages, whom, at his first 
entering, he took for Astyanax; but he quickly set him- 
self right in that particular, though, at the same time, he 
owned he should have been very glad to have seen the little 
boy, "who," says he, "must needs bo a very fine child by 
the account that is given of him." Upon Hermione's going 
off with a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap ; 
to which Sir Roger added, " On my word, a notable young 
baggage ! " 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillness in the 
audience during the whole action, it was natural for them to 
take the opportunity of the intervals between the acts to express 
their opinion of the players, and of their respective parts. Sir 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, struck in with 
them, and told them that he thought his friend Pylades was a 
very sensible man ; as they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, 
Sir Roger put in a second time, " And let me tell you (says he), 
though he speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as 
well as any of them." Captain Sentry, seeing two or three 
wags who sat near us lean with an attentive ear towards Sir 
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Roger, and fearing lest they should smoke the knight, plucked 
him by the elbow, and whispered something in his ear, that 
lasted till the opening of the fifth act. The knight was 
wonderfully attentive to the account which Orestes gives 
of Pyrrhus his death, and at the conclusion of it told me 
it was such a bloody piece of work that he was glad it 
was not done upon the stage. Seeing afterwards Orestes in 
his raving fit, he grew more than ordinary serious, and took 
occasion to moralize (in his way) upon an evil conscience, 
adding that " Orestes, in his madness, looked as if he saw 
something." 

As we were the first that came into the house, so we were 
the last that went out of it ; being resolved to have a clear pas- 
sage for our old friend, whom we did not care to venture among 
the jostling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied 
with his entertainment, and we guarded him to his lodgings in 
the same manner that we brought him to the playhouse ; being 
highly pleased, for my own part, not only with the performance 
of the excellent piece which had been presented, but with the 
satisfaction which it had given to the good old man. 



Hymn. 

(From the " Spectator/' No. 465.) 

The Spacious Firmament on high, 

With all the blue Etherial Sky, 

And Spangled Heav'ns, a Shining Frame, 

Their great Original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied Sun, from Day to Day, 

Does his Creator's Pow'r display, 

And publishes to every Land 

The Work of an Almighty Hand. 

Soon as the Evening Shades prevail, 
The Moon takes up the wondrous Tale, 
And nightly to the list'ning Earth, 
Repeats the Story of her Birth : 
While all the Stars that round her burn, 
And all the Planets in their Turn, 
Confirm the Tidings as they roll, 
And spread the Truth from Pole to Pole. 
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What though, in solemn Silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial Ball ? 
What tho' no real Voice nor Sound 
Amid their radiant Orbs be found ? 
In Season's Ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious Voice, 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
" The Hand that made us is Divine." 



The Divine Cake. 



Now are Thy servants blest, O Lord ! 

Now sure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms and lands remote, 
Supported by Thy care, 

Through burning climes I passed unhurt, 
And breathed the tainted air, 
• • • • • 

Yet then from all my griefs, Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
Whilst in the confidence of prayer 

My soul took hold on Thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew Thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired, 

Obedient to Thy will ; 
The sea that roared at Thy command, 

At Thy command was stilL 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thy goodness I '11 adore ; 
I '11 praise Thee for Thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. 




PROMETHEUS BOUND 
' Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain* 
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^ISCHYLUS. 

jEschylus, the greatest of the Greek dramatists; 1 born at 
Eleusis, Attica, 525 b.c. ; died at Gela, Sicily, 456 b.c. Of his very 
numerous works (72 or even 90 dramas), seven tragedies only re- 
main : " The Suppliants/' one of his earliest productions ; " The 
Persians/' founded on the contemporary triumph of Greece over the 
invading Persian hosts j " The Seven against Thebes," the only 
extant member of a tetralogy, the other members of which were 
"Laius," "(Edipus," and "The Sphinx." The grand tragedy, 
" Prometheus Bound," is the sole survivor of a trilogy. The other 
three extant — "Agamemnon," "TheChoephori," and "Eumenides" 
— form a trilogy. 

The Binding of Prometheus. 

(From " Prometheus Bound/' Translation of Plnmptre.) 

[Prometheus is led in by Heph^stos and others: Hephjbstos 

speaks .*] 

4 O thou, of Themis, wise in Counsel, son, 
Full of deep purpose, lo 1 against my will, 
I fetter thee against thy will witjh bonds 
Of bronze that none can loose, to this lone height 
Where thou slralt know nor voice nor face of man, 
But scorching in the hot blaze of the Sun, 
Shalt lose thy skin's fair beauty. Thou shalt long 
For starry-mantled night to hide day'a sheen, 
For sun to melt the rime of early dawn ; 
And evermore the weight of present ill 
Shall wear thee down. Unborn as yet is he 
Who shall release thee : this the fate thou gain'st 
As due reward for thy philanthropy. 
For thou, a god, not fearing wrath of gods, 
In thy transgression gav'st their power to men; 
And therefore on this rock of little ease 
Thou still shalt keep thy watch, nor lying down, 
Nor knowing sleep, nor even bending knee; 
And many groans and wailing profitless 
Thy lips shall ntter ; for the mind of Zens 
Remains inexorable. Who holds a power 
But newly gained is ever stern of mood. 
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The Warning op Hermes to Prometheus. 

(From " Prometheus Bound," Translation of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.) 
I haye, methinks, said much in vain ; 
For still thy heart, beneath my shower of prayers, 
Lies dry and hard — nay, leaps like a young horse 
Who bites against the new bit in his teeth, 
And tugs and struggles against the new-tried rein — 
Still fiercest in the feeblest thing of all — 
Which sophism is, since absolute Will disjoined 
From perfect Mind is worse than weak. Behold, 
Unless my words persuade thee, what a blast 
And whirlwind of inevitable woe 
Must sweep persuasion through thee ! For at first 
The Father will split up this jut of rock 
With the great thunder and the bolted flame, 
And hide thy body where a hinge of stone 
Shall catch it like an arm; and when thou hast passed 
A long black time within, thou shalt come out 
To front the sun while Zeus's winged hound, 
The strong carnivorous eagle, shall wheel down 
To meet thee, self-called to a daily feast, 
And set his fierce beak in thee, and tear off 
The long rags of thy flesh, and batten deep 
Upon thy dusky liver. Do not look 
For any end moreover to this curse, 
Or ere some God appear, to accept thy pangs 
On his own head vicarious, and descend 
With unreluctant step the darks of hell 
And gloomy abysses around Tartarus. 
Then ponder this ! — this threat is not a growth 
Of vain invention ; it is spoken and meant ! 
King Zeus's mouth is impotent to lie 
Consummating the utterance by the act : — 
So, look to it, thou ! — take heed — and nevermore 
Forget good counsel to indulge self-will. 

The Complaint of Prometheus. 

s Erom "Prometheus Bound," Translation of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.) 
Prometheus (alone). 

Holt 2Ether, and swift-winged Winds, 

And River-wells, and laughter innumerous 
Of yon Sea-waves ! Earth, mother of us all, 

And all-viewing cyclic Sun, I cry on you, — 
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Behold me a god, what I endure from gods ! 
Behold, with throe on throe, 
How, wasted by this woe, 
I wrestle down the myriad years of Time !; 

Behold, how fast around me 
The new King of the happy ones sublime 
Has flung the chain he forged, has shamed and bound me I 
Woe, woe! to-day's woe and the coming morrow's 
I cover with one groan. And where is found me 

A limit to these sorrows ? 
And yet what word do I say ? I have foreknown 
Clearly all things that should be ; nothing done 
Comes sudden to my soul — and I must bear 
What is ordained with patience, being aware 
Necessity doth front the universe 
With an invincible gesture. Yet this curse 
Which strikes me now, I find it hard to brave 
In silence or in speech. Because I gave 
Honor to mortals, I have yoked my soul 
To this compelling fate. Because I stole 
The secret fount of fire, whose bubbles went 
Over the ferrule's brim, and man ward sent 
Art's mighty means and perfect rudiment, 
That sin I expiate in this agony, 
Hung here in fetters, 'neath the blanching sky. 
Ah, ah me ! what a sound, 
What a fragrance sweeps up from a pinion unseen 
Of a god, or a mortal, or nature between, 
Sweeping up to this rock where the earth has her bound, 
To have sight of my pangs, or some guerdon obtain — 
Lo, a god in the anguish, a god in the chain! 
The god Zeus hateth sore, 
And his gods hate again, 
As many as tread on his glorified floor, 
Because I loved mortals too much evermore. 
Alas me ! what a murmur and motion I hear, 
As of birds flying near ! 
And the air undersings 
The light stroke of their wings — 
And all life that approaches I wait for in fear. 
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A Prayer to Artemis. 

(Prom Miss Swanwick's Translation of " The Suppliants.") 
STROPHE IV. 

Though Zens plan all things right, 
Tet is his heart's desire full hard to trace ; 
Nathless in every place 

Brightly it gleameth, e'en in darkest night, 
Fraught with black fate to man's speech-gifted race. 

ANTI8TR0PHE IV. 

Steadfast, ne'er thrown in fight, 
The deed in brow of Zeus to ripeness brought ; 
For wrapt in shadowy night, 

Tangled, unscanned by mortal sight, 
Extend the pathways of his secret thought. 

strophe v. 

From towering hopes mortals he hurleth prone 
To utter doom : but for their fall 
No force arrayeth he ; for all 
That gods devise is without effort wrought. 
A mindful Spirit aloft on holy throne 
By inborn energy achieves his thought. 

ANTISTROPHE V. 

But let him mortal insolence behold : — 
How with proud contumacy rife, 
Wantons the stem in lusty life 
My marriage craving ; — frenzy over-bold, 
Spur ever-pricking, goads them on to fate, 
By ruin taught their folly all too late. 

strophe VI. 

Thus I complain, in piteous strain, 
Grief-laden, tear-evoking, shrill ; 

Ah woe is me ! woe 1 woe ! 
Dirge-like it sounds ; mine own death-trill 

I pour, yet breathing vital air. 

Hear, hill-crowned Apia, hear my prayer ! 
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Full well, land, 
My voice barbaric thou canst understand; 

While oft with rendings I assail 
My byssine vesture and Sidonian veil. 



AKTISTEOPHB VI. 

My nuptial right in Heaven's pure sight 
Pollution were, death-laden, rude ; 

Ah woe is me ! woe ! woe I 

Alas for sorrow's murky brood I 

Where will this billow hurl me ? Where ? 

Hear, hill-crowned Apia, hear my prayer j 

Full well, land, 

My voice barbaric thou canst understand, 

While oft with rendings I assail 
My byssine vesture and Sidonian veiL 

8TBOPHB VII. 

The oar indeed and home with sails 
Flax-tissued, swelled with favoring gales, 
Stanch to the wave, from spear-storm free, 
Have to this shore escorted me, 
Not so far blame I destiny. 
But may the all-seeing Father send 
In fitting time propitious end ; 
So our dread Mother's mighty brood 
The lordly couch may 'scape, ah me, 
Un wedded, unsubdued ! 

ANTISTSOPHE VII. 

Meeting my will with will divine, 
Daughter of Zeus, who here dost hold 

Steadfast thy sacred shrine, — 
Me, Artemis unstained, behold. 
Do thou, who sovereign might dost wield, 
Virgin thyself, a virgin shield ; 
So our dread Mother's mighty brood 
The lordly couch may 'scape, ah me, 

Unwedded, unsubdued I 



vol. i.— e 
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The Defiance op Eteocles. 

(From Miss Swanwick's Translation of " The Seven Against Thebes.") 
MESSENGER. 

Now at the Seventh Grate the seventh chief, 

Thy proper mother's son, I will announce, 

What fortune for this city, for himself, 

With curses he invoketh : — on the walls 

Ascending, heralded as king, to stand, 

With paeans for their capture ; then with thee 

To fight, and either slaying near thee die, 

Or thee, who wronged him, chasing forth alive, 

Requite in kind his proper banishment. 

Such words he shouts, and calls upon the gods 

Who o'er his race preside and Fatherland, 

With gracious eye to look upon his prayers. 

A well-wrought buckler, newly forged, he bears. 

With twofold blazon riveted thereon, 

For there a woman leads, with sober mien, 

A mailed warrior, enchased in gold ; 

Justice her style, and thus the legend speaks : — 

" This man I will restore, and he shall hold 

The city and his father's palace homes." 

Such the devices of the hostile chiefs. 

9 T is for thyself to choose whom thou wilt send ; 

But never shalt thou blame my herald-words. 

To guide the rudder of the State be thine I 

ETEOCLES. 

heaven-demented race of (Edipus, 

My race, tear-fraught, detested of the gods I 

Alas, our father's curses now bear fruit 

But it beseems not to lament or weep, 

Lest lamentations sadder still be born. 

For him, too truly Polyneikes named, — 

What his device will work we soon shall know ; 

Whether his braggart words, with madness fraught, 

Gold-blazoned on his shield, shall lead him back. 

Hath Justice communed with, or claimed him hers, 

Guided his deeds and thoughts, this might have been; 

But neither when he fled the darksome womb, 

Or in his childhood, or in youth's fair prime, 

Or when the hair thick gathered on his chin, 
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Hath Justice communed with, or claimed him hers, 

Nor in this outrage on his Fatherland 

Deem I she now beside him deigns to stand. 

For Justice would in sooth belie her name, 

Did she with this all-daring man consort. 

In these regards confiding will I go, 

Myself will meet him. Who with better right? 

Brother to brother, chieftain against chief, 

Foeman to foe, I '11 stand. Quick, bring my spear, 

My greaves, and armor, bulwark against stones. 



The Vision op Cassandra. 

(From Edward Fitzgerald's Version of the " Agamemnon.") 

cassandba. 

Phcebus Apollo ! 

chorus. 

Hark! 
The lips at last unlocking. 

CASSANDRA. 

Phoebus! Phoebus! 

CHORUS. 

Well, what of Phoebus, maiden ? though a name 
'T is but disparagement to call upon 
In misery. 

CASSANDRA. 

Apollo ! Apollo I Again ! 
Oh, the burning arrow through the brain I 
Phoebus Apollo ! Apollo ! 

CHORUS. 

Seemingly 
Possessed indeed — whether by — 

CASSANDRA. 

Phoebus! Phoebus J 
Through trampled ashes, blood, and fiery rain, 
Over water seething, and behind the breathing 
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War-horse in the darkness — till you rose again, 
Took the helm — took the rein — 



CHORUS. 

As one that half asleep at dawn recalls 
Anight of Horror I 

CASSANDRA* 

Hither, whither, Phoebus? And with whom, 
Leading me, lighting me — 

CHORUS. 

I can answer that — 

CASSANDRA. 

Down to what slaughter-house ! 
Foh I the smell of carnage through the door 
Scares me from it — drags me toward it — 
Phoebus Apollo ! Apollo I 

CHORUS. 

One of the dismal prophet-pack, it seems, 
That hunt the trail of blood. But here at fault — 
This is no den of slaughter, but the house 
Of Agamemnon. 

CASSANDRA. 

Down upon the towers, 
Phantoms of two mangled children hover — and a famished 

man, 
At an empty table glaring, seizes and devours! 

CHORUS. 

Thyestes and his children ! Strange enough 
For any maiden from abroad to know, 
Or, knowing — 

CA88ANDRA. 

And look I in the chamber below 
The terrible Woman, listening, watching, 
Under a mask, preparing the blow 
In the fold of her robe — 
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CHORUS. 



Nay, but again at fault : 
Por in the tragic story of this House — 
Unless, indeed the fatal Helen — 
No woman — 

CASSANDRA. 

No Woman — Tisiphone ! Daughter 
Of Tartarus — love-grinning Woman above, 
Dragon-tailed under — honey-tongued, Harpy-clawed, 
Into the glittering meshes of slaughter 
She wheedles, entices him into the poisonous 
Fold of the serpent — 

CHOBUS. 

Peace, mad woman, peace I 
Whose stony lips once open vomit out 
Such uncouth horrors. 

CA88ANDBA. 

I tell you the lioness 
Slaughters the Lion asleep ; and lifting 
Her blood-dripping fangs buried deep in his mane, 
Glaring about her insatiable, bellowing, 
Bounds hither — Phoebus Apollo, Apollo, Apollo! 
Whither have you led me, under night alive with fire, 
Through the trampled ashes of the city of my sire, 
From my slaughtered kinsmen, fallen throne, insulted 

shrine, 
Slave-like to be butchered, the daughter of a royal line! 



Dangers op Prosperity. 

(Prom Edward Fitzgerald's Version of the " Agamemnon.*) 

About the nations runs a saw, 
That Over-good ill fortune breeds ; 

And true that, by the mortal law, 
Fortune her spoilt children feeds 
To surfeit, such as sows the seeds 

Of Insolence, that, as it grows, 

The flower of Self-repentance blows. 
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And true that Virtue often leaves 
The marble walls and roofs of kings, 

And underneath the poor man's eaves 
On smoky rafter folds her wings. 

Thus the famous city, flown 
With insolence, and overgrown, 
Is humbled : all her splendor blown 
To smoke : her glory laid in dust ; 
Who shall say by doom unjust ? 
But should He to whom the wrong 
Was done, and Zeus himself made strong 
To do the vengeance He decreed — 
At last returning with the meed 

He wrought for — should the jealous Eye 

That blights full-blown prosperity 
Pursue him — then indeed, indeed, 
Man should hoot and scare aloof 
Good fortune lighting on the roof ; 
Yea, even Virtue's self forsake 
If Glory followed in the wake ; 
Seeing bravest, best, and wisest 

But the playthings of a day, 
Which a shadow can trip over, 

And a breath can puff away. 
Still a muttered and half-blind 
Superstition haunts mankind, 

That, by some divine decree 
Yet by mortal undivined, 
Mortal Fortune must not over- 
Leap the bound he cannot see ; 
For that even wisest labor 

Lofty-building, builds to fall, 
Evermore a jealous neighbor 

Undermining floor and wall. 
So that on the smoothest water 

Sailing, in a cloudless sky, 
The wary merchant overboard 
Flings something of his precious hoard 

To pacify the jealous eye, 
That will not suffer man to swell 
Over human measure. Well, 
As the Gods have ordered we 
Must take — I know not — let it be. 
But, by rule of retribution, 
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Hidden, too, from human eyes, 
Fortune in her revolution, 

If she fall, shall fall to rise : 
And the hand of Zeus dispenses 

Even measure in the main : 
One short harvest recompenses 

With a glut of golden grain; 
So but men in patience wait 

Fortune's counter revolution 
Axled on eternal Fate ; 
And the Sisters three that twine, 
Cut not short the vital line. 



The Decree op Athena. 

(From Bliss Swanwick's Translation of " The Eumenides.") 

Heab ye my statute, men of Attica — 

Ye who of bloodshed judge this primal cause; 

Yea, and in future age shall iEgeus's host 

Revere this court of jurors. This the hill 

Of Ares, seat of Amazons, their tent, 

What time 'gainst Theseus, breathing hate, they came, 

Waging fierce battle, and their towers upreared, 

A counter-fortress to Acropolis ; — 

To Ares they did sacrifice, and hence 

This rock is titled Areopagus. 

Here then shall sacred Awe, to Fear allied, 

By day and night my lieges hold from wrong, 

Save if themselves do innovate my laws, 

If thou with mud, or influx base, bedim 

The sparkling water, nought thou 'It find to drink. 

Nor Anarchy, nor Tyrant's lawless rule 

Commend I to my people's reverence ; — 

Nor let them banish from their city Fear; 

For who 'mong men, uncurbed by fear, is just ? 

Thus holding Awe in seemly reverence, 

A bulwark for your State shall ye possess, 

A safeguard to protect your city walls, 

Such as no mortals otherwhere can boast, 

Neither in Scythia, nor in Pelops's realm. 

Behold ! This Court august, untouched by bribes, 

Sharp to avenge, wakeful for those who sleep, 

Establish I, a bulwark to this land. 
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This charge, extending to all future time, 
I give my lieges. Meet it as ye rise, 
Assume the pebbles, and decide the cause, 
Your oath revering. All hath now been said. 



The Doom op Clyt^emnestra. 

(From the " Libation-bearers/' Translation of Plumptre.) 

[To Clyt^bmnestra enter Orestes, her son, and Ptlades : the 
Chorus of Captive Women is also present.] 

Orest. 'T is thee I seek ; he there has had enough. 

Clyt. Ah me ! my loved JEgisthos ! Art thou dead ? 

Orest. Loved thou the man ? Then on the self -same tomb 
Shalt thou now lie, nor in his death desert him. 

Clyt. (Baring her bosom.) Hold, boy! respect this breast of 
mine, 
Whence thou, my son, full oft, asleep, with toothless gums. 
Hast sucked the milk that sweetly fed thy life. 

Orest. What shall I do, my Pylades ? Shall I 
Through this respect forbear to slay my mother ? 

Pylad. Where then are Loxia's other oracles, 
The Pythian counsels, and the fast-sworn vows ? 
Have all men hostile rather than the gods. 

Orest. My judgment goes with thine ; thou speakest well, 
[To Clytjbmnestra.] Follow ; I mean to slay thee where he lies. 
For while he lived thou held'st him far above 
My father. Sleep thou with him in thy death, 
Since thou lov'st him, and whom thou should'st love hatest. 

Clyt. I reared thee, and would fain grow old with thee. 

Orest. What ! thou live with me, who did'st slay my father! 

Clyt. Fate, my son! must share the blame of that. 

Orest. This fatal doom, then, it is Fate that sends. 

Clyt. Dost thou not fear a parent's curse, my son ? 

Orest. Thou, though my mother, did'st to ill chance cast me. 

Clyt. No outcast thou, so sent to house allied. 

Orest. I was sold doubly, though of free sire born. 

Clyt. Where is the price, then, that I got for thee ! 

Orest. I shrink for shame from pressing that charge home. 

Clyt. Nay, tell thy father's wantonness as well. 

Orest. Blame not the man that toils when thou 'rt at ease. 

Clyt. *T is hard, my son, for wives to miss their husbands. 

Orest. The husband's toil keeps her that sits at home. 

Clyt. Thou seem'st, my son, about to slay thy mother! 
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Obest. It is not I that slay thee, bat thyself. 

Cltt. Take heed, beware a mother's vengeful hounds. 

Obest. How, slighting this, shall I escape my father's ? 

Clyt. I seem, in life, to wail as to a tomb. 

Obest. My father's fate ordains this doom for thee. 

Clyt. Ah me ! the snake is here I bore and nursed. 

Obest. An o'er-true prophet was that dread, dream-born. 
Thou slowest one thou never should'st have slain ; 
Now suffer fate should never have been thine. 

[Exit Orestes, leading Clytjemnestba into the palace, and 
followed by Pylades. The Chorus sing responsively .] 



I. 

Late came due vengeance on the sons of Priam; 

Just forfeit of sore woe ; — 
Late came there, too, to Agamemnon's house 

Twin lions, twofold Death. 
The exile who obeyed the Pythian hest 

Hath gained his full desire, 
Sped on his way by counsel of the Gods. 



in. 

And so on one who loves the war of guile 

Revenge came subtle-souled ; 
And in the strife of hands the Child of Zeus 

In very deed gave help. 
(We mortals call her vengeance, hitting well 

The meetest name for her,) 
Breathing destroying wrath against her foes. 

IV. 

She it is whom Loxia summons now, 
Who dwelleth in Parnassia's cavern vast, 

Calling on Her who still 

Is guileful without guile, 
Halting of foot, and tarrying over-long : 
The will of Gods is strangely overruled ; 

It may not help the vile ; 
T is meet to adore the Power that rules in Heaven : 

At last we see the Light. 
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uESOP. 

JEsop, a fabulist, said to have been born in Phrygia, about 
620 B.C. It is said that be was brougbt to Athens while young 
and sold as a slave to Iadmon, of Samos, who gave him his free- 
dom. Croesus, King of Lydia, subsequently invited him to his 
court and employed him in positions of trust, finally making him 
Ambassador at Delphi, where he was charged with sacrilege and 
was put to death by being thrown from a precipice. He visited 
Athens during the sovereignty of Pisistratus, where he wrote the 
fable of "Jupiter and the Frogs." His genuine works are sup- 
posed to have perished, the collection of fables which goes under 
his name being either imitations or entirely spurious productions 
of a later age. So great, however, was his reputation that a statue 
of him was executed by the famous sculptor Lysippus. The cur- 
rent story that he was a misshapen dwarf is wholly fictitious. He 
stands, therefore, as a representative of a class of writers, rathe 
than as a distinct individual. 



The Fox and the Lion. 

The first time the Fox saw the Lion, he fell down at 
his feet, and was ready to die of fear. The second time, he 
took courage and could even bear to look upon him. The third 
time, he had the impudence to come up to him, to salute him, 
and to enter into familiar conversation with him. 



The Ass in the Lion's Skin. 

An Ass, finding the skin of a Lion, put it on ; and, going 
into the woods and pastures, threw all the flocks and herds 
into a terrible consternation. At last, meeting his owner, he 
would have frightened him also ; but the good man, seeing his 
long ears stick out, presently knew him, and with a good cudgel 
made him sensible that, notwithstanding his being dressed in a 
Lion's skin, he was really no more than an Ass. 
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> : The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. 

A Wolf, clothing himself in the skin of a sheep, and get* 
ting in among the flock, by this means took the opportunity to 
devour many of them. At last the shepherd discovered him, 
and cunningly fastening a rope about his neck, tied him up to 
a tree which stood hard by. Some other shepherds happening 
to pass that way, and observing what he was about, drew near, 
and expressed their admiration at it "What!" says one of 
them, a brother, do you make hanging of a sheep?" "No," 
replied the other, "but I make hanging of a Wolf whenever 
I catch him, though in the habit and garb of a sheep." Then 
he showed them their mistake, and they applauded the justice 
of the execution. 



The Satyr and the Traveller. 

A Sattb, as he was ranging the forest in an exceeding cold, 
snowy season, met with a Traveller half-starved with the ex- 
tremity of the weather. He took compassion on him, and 
kindly invited him home to a warm, comfortable cave he had 
in the hollow of a rock. As soon as they had entered and sat 
down, notwithstanding there was a good fire in the place, the 
chilly Traveller could not forbear blowing his fingers' ends. 
Upon the Satyr's asking why he did so, he answered, that he 
did it to warm his hands. The honest sylvan having seen 
little of the world, admired a man who was master of so valu- 
able a quality as that of blowing heat, and therefore was re- 
solved to entertain him in the best manner he could. He 
spread the table before him with dried fruits of several sorts ; 
and produced a remnant of cold wine, which as the rigor of the 
season made very proper, he mulled with some warm spices, 
infused over the fire, and presented to his shivering guest. 
But this the Traveller thought fit to blow likewise ; and upon 
the Satyr's demanding a reason why he blowed again, he re- 
plied, to cool his dish. This second answer provoked the 
Satyr's indignation as much as the first had kindled his sur- 
prise : so, taking the man by the shoulder, he thrust him out 
of doors, saying he would have nothing to do with a wretch 
who had so vile a quality as to blow hot and cold with the 
same mouth. 
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The Lion and the Other Beasts. 

The Lion and several other beasts entered into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, and were to live very sociably together 
in the forest One day, having made a sort of an excursion by 
way of hunting, they took a very fine, large, fat deer, which 
was divided into four parts ; there happening to be then pres- 
ent his Majesty the Lion, and only three others. After the 
division was made, and the parts were set out, his Majesty, 
advancing forward some steps and pointing to one of the shares, 
was pleased to declare himself after the following manner: — 
" This I seize and take possession of as my right, which devolves 
to me, as I am descended by a true, lineal, hereditary succession 
from the royal family of Lion. That [pointing to the second] I 
claim by, I think, no unreasonable demand ; considering that all 
the engagements you have with the enemy turn chiefly upon my 
courage and conduct, and you very well know that wars are too 
expensive to be carried on without proper supplies. Then [nod- 
ding his head toward the third] that I shall take by virtue of 
my prerogative; to which, I make no question but so dutiful 
and loyal a people will pay all the deference and regard that I 
can desire. Now, as for the remaining part, the necessity of 
our present affairs is so very urgent, our stock so low, and our 
credit so impaired and weakened, that I must insist upon your 
granting that, without any hesitation or demur ; and hereof fail 
not at your peril." 

The Ass astd the Little Dog. 

The Ass, observing how great a favorite the little Dog was 
with his Master, how much caressed and fondled, and fed with 
good bits at every meal ; and for no other reason, as he could 
perceive, but for skipping and frisking about, wagging his tail, 
and leaping up into his Master's lap : he was resolved to imitate 
the same, and see whether such a behavior would not procure 
him the same favors. Accordingly, the Master was no sooner 
come home from walking about his fields and gardens, and was 
seated in his easy-chair, but the Ass, who observed him, came 
gambolling and braying towards him, in a very awkward man- 
ner. The Master could not help laughing aloud at the odd 
sight. But his jest was soon turned into earnest, when he felt 
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the rough salute of the Ass's fore-feet, who, raising himself upon 
his hinder legs, pawed against his breast with a most loving air, 
and would fain have jumped into his lap. The good man, ter- 
rified at this outrageous behavior, and unable to endure the 
weight of so heavy a beast, cried out ; upon which, one of his 
servants running in with a good stick, and laying on heartily 
upon the bones of the poor Ass, soon convinced him that every 
one who desires it is not qualified to be a favorite. 



The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 

An honest, plain, sensible Country Mouse is said to have 
entertained at his hole one day a fine Mouse of the Town. 
Having formerly been playfellows together, they were old ac- 
quaintances, which served as an apology for the visit. How- 
ever, as master of the house, he thought himself obliged to do 
the honors of it in all respects, and to make as great a stranger 
of his guest as he possibly could. In order to do this he set 
before him a reserve of delicate gray pease and bacon, a dish of 
fine oatmeal, some parings of new cheese, and, to crown all with 
a dessert, a remnant of a charming mellow apple. In good 
manners, he forebore to eat any himself, lest the stranger should 
not have enough; but that he might seem to bear the other 
company, sat and nibbled a piece of a wheaten straw very 
busily. At last, says the spark of the town: — "Old crony, 
give me leave to be a little free with you : how can you bear 
to live in this nasty, dirty, melancholy hole here, with nothing 
but woods, and meadows, and mountains, and rivulets about 
you ? Do not you prefer the conversation of the world to the 
chirping of birds, and the splendor of a court to the rude aspect 
of an uncultivated desert ? Come, take my word for it, you will 
find it a change for the better. Never stand considering, but 
away this moment. Remember, we are not immortal, and 
therefore have no time to lose. Make sure of to-day, and 
spend it as agreeably as you can: you know not what may 
happen to-morrow." In short, these and such like arguments 
prevailed, and his Country Acquaintance was resolved to go 
to town that night. So they both set out upon their journey 
together, proposing to sneak in after the close of the evening. 
They did so ; and about midnight made their entry into a cer- 
tain great house, where there had been an extraordinary enter* 
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tainment the day before, and several tit-bits, which some of 
the servants had purloined, were hid under the seat of a win- 
dow. The Country Guest was immediately placed in the midst 
of a rich Persian carpet : and now it was the Courtier's turn to 
entertain; who indeed acquitted himself in that capacity with 
the utmost readiness and address, changing the courses as ele- 
gantly, and tasting everything first as judiciously, as any clerk 
of the kitchen. The other sat and enjoyed himself like a 
delighted epicure, tickled to the last degree with this new turn 
of his affairs ; when on a sudden, a noise of somebody opening 
the door made them start from their seats, and scuttle in con- 
fusion about the dining-room. Our Country Friend, in particu- 
lar, was ready to die with fear at the barking of a huge mastiff 
or two, which opened their throats just about the same time, 
and made the whole house echo. At last, recovering him- 
self: — "Well," says he, "if this be your townrlife, much good 
may you do with it : give me my poor, quiet hole again, with 
my homely but comfortable gray pease." 



The Eagle and the Arrow. 

An Eagle sat on a lofty rock, watching the movements of a 
Hare whom he sought to make his prey. An Archer, who saw 
him from a place of concealment, took an accurate aim, and 
wounded him mortally. The Eagle gave one look at the arrow 
that had entered his heart, and saw in that single glance that 
its feathers had been furnished by himself. "It is a double 
grief to me," he exclaimed, " that I should perish by an arrow 
feathered from my own wings ! " 



The Trees and the Axe. 

A man came into the forest, and made a petition to the 
Trees to provide him a handle for his axe. The Trees con- 
sented to his request, and gave him a young ash-tree. No 
sooner had the man fitted from it a new handle to his axe 
than he began to use it, and quickly felled with his strokes 
the noblest giants of the forest. An old Oak, lamenting when 
too late the destruction of his companions, said to a neighbor- 
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ing Cedar: "The first step has lost us all. If we had not 
given up the rights of the Ash, we might yet have retained 
our own privileges, and have stood for ages." 

The Old Man and Death. 

An Old Man that had travelled a long way with a great 
bundle of fagots, found himself so weary that he flung it down, 
and called upon Death to deliver him from his most miserable 
existence. Death came straightway at his call and asked him 
what he wanted. " Pray, good Sir," said the Old Man, " just do 
me the favor to help me up with my bundle of fagots." 

The Wolf and the Lamb. 

As a Wolf was lapping at the head of a running brook, he 
spied a stray Lamb paddling at some distance down the stream. 
Having made up his mind to seize her, he bethought himself 
how he might justify his violence. " Villain ! " said he, run- 
ning up to her, " how dare you muddle the water that I am 
drinking?" — "Indeed," said the Lamb, humbly, "I do not see 
how I can disturb the water, since it runs from you to me, not 
from me to you." — "Be that as it may," replied the Wolf, "it 
was but a year ago that you called me many ill names." — " Oh, 
Sir," said the Lamb, trembling, " a year ago I was not born." — 
44 Well," replied the Wolf, " if it was not you, it was your father, 
and that is all the same ; but it is no use trying to argue me 
out of my supper." And without another word he fell upon 
the poor helpless Lamb, and tore her to pieces. 

The Shepherd-boy and the Wolf. 

A Shepherd-boy, who tended his flock not far from a vil- 
lage, used to amuse himself at times in crying out " Wolf ! " 
Twice or thrice his trick succeeded. The whole village came 
running out to his assistance ; and all the return they got was 
to be laughed at for their pains. At last, one day the Wolf 
came indeed; and the Boy cried out in earnest. But the 
neighbors, supposing him to be at his old sport, paid no heed 
to his cries, and the Wolf devoured the sheep. So the Boy 
learned, when it was too late, that Liars are not believed even 
when they tell the truth. 
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The Bundle of Sticks. 

A husbandman who had a quarrelsome family, after having 
tried in vain to reconcile them by words, thought he might 
more readily prevail by an example. So he called his sons 
and bade them lay a bundle of sticks before him. Then hav- 
ing tied them up into a fagot, he told the lads, one after 
another, to take it up and break it. They all tried, but tried 
in vain. Then, untying the fagot, he gave them the sticks to 
break one by one. This they did with the greatest ease. 
Then said the father: "Thus, my sons, as long as you re- 
main united, you are a match for all your enemies ; but differ 
and separate, and you are undone." 

THE FOX AND THE HEDGEHOG. 

A Pox, swimming across a very rapid river, was carried by 
the force of the current into a deep ravine, where he lay for 
a long time very much bruised and sick, and unable to move. 
A swarm of hungry, blood-sucking Flies settled upon 'him. A 
Hedgehog, passing by, compassionated his sufferings, and in- 
quired if he should drive away the Flies that were tormenting 
him. " By no means," replied the Fox ; " pray do not molest 
them." — "How is that?" said the Hedgehog; "do you not 
want to be rid of them ? " — " No," returned the Fox ; " for these 
Flies which you see are full of blood, and sting me but little ; 
and if you rid me of these which are already satiated, othere 
more hungry will come in their place, and will drink up all the 
blood I have left." 



JEAN LOUIS RODOLPHE AGASSIZ. 

Agassiz, Jean Louis Bodolphe, a celebrated Swiss-American 
naturalist and author, born at Motier, Switzerland, May 28, 1807 ; 
died at Cambridge, Mass., December 14, 1873. Before coming to 
America, in 1846, he had distinguished himself by his researches in 
various departments of natural history and science, notably by his 
great works written in French, upon Fossil Fishes and upon the 
Glaciers of the Alps. Toward the close of 1847 the Scientific 
School at Cambridge, Mass., was founded by Mr. Abbott Lawrence, 
and Agassiz accepted the position of Professor of Zodlogy and 
Geology in the new institution. He subsequently, for a short time, 
held the chair of Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College at 
Charleston, S. C, and in 1868 was appointed a non-resident pro- 
fessor in Cornell University, at Ithaca, ST. Y. In 1865 he took 
charge of a scientific expedition, most liberally provided for by a 
merchant of Boston, to explore the waters of Brazil. A narrative 
of this expedition was published, written mainly by Mrs. Agassiz. 
He subsequently made a scientific excursion to the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; and in December, 1871, accompanied by several other men of 
science, he set out on a voyage around Cape Horn, in the United 
States Coast Survey steamer " Hassler." The results of this voy- 
age, undertaken for deep-sea dredging, were of great importance in 
the study of oceanic faunae. — The influence of Agassiz upon the 
scientific development of the United States was profound and far- 
reaching. Joined with his great scientific ability, he had the 
faculty of communicating the results of his investigations, and pro- 
pounding his theories, in an attractive form. He therefore deservedly 
holds a high place not only in science, but also in literature. 



Fobmation op Coral Reefs. 1 

(From " Methods of Study in Natural History.") 

Fob a long time it was supposed that the reef-builders in- 
habited very deep waters; for they were sometimes brought up 
upon sounding-lines from a depth of many hundreds or even 
thousands of feet, and it was taken for granted that they must 
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have had their home where they were found : but the facts 
recently ascertained respecting the subsidence of ocean-bottoms 
have shown that the foundation of a coral-wall may have sunk 
far below the place where it was laid. And it is now proved, 
beyond a doubt, that no reef-building coral can thrive at a depth 
of more than fifteen fathoms, though corals of other kinds occur 
far lower, and that the dead reef-corals, sometimes brought to 
the surface from much greater depths, are only broken fragments 
of some reef that has subsided with the bottom on which it was 
growing. But though fifteen fathoms is the maximum depth at 
which any reef-builder can prosper, there are many which will 
not sustain even that degree of pressure ; and this fact has, as 
we shall see, an important influence on the structure of the reef. 

Imagine now a sloping shore on some tropical coast descending 
gradually below the surface of the sea. Upon that slope, at a 
depth of from ten to twelve or fifteen fathoms, and two or three 
or more miles from the mainland, according to the shelving of 
the shore, we will suppose that one of those little coral animals, 
to whom a home in such deep waters is congenial, has established 
itself. How it happens that such a being, which we know is 
immovably attached to the ground, and forms the foundation of 
a solid wall, was ever able to swim freely about in the water till 
it found a suitable resting-place, I shall explain hereafter, when 
I say something of the mode of reproduction of these animals. 
Accept, for the moment, my unsustained assertion, and plant our 
little coral on this sloping shore, some twelve or fifteen fathoms 
below the surface of the sea. 

The internal structure of such a coral corresponds to that of 
the sea-anemone. The body is divided by vertical partitions 
from top to bottom, leaving open chambers between ; while in the 
centre hangs the digestive cavity, connected by an opening in the 
bottom with all these chambers. At the top is an aperture serv- 
ing as a mouth, surrounded by a wreath of hollow tentacles, each 
one of which connects at its base with one of the chambers, so 
that all parts of the animal communicate freely with each other. 
But though the structure of the coral is identical in all its parts 
with the sea-anemone, it nevertheless presents one important 
difference. The body of the sea-anemone is soft, while that of 
the coral is hard. 

It is well known that all animals and plants have the power 
of appropriating to themselves and assimilating the materials 
they need, each selecting from the surrounding elements whatever 
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contributes to its well-being. Now, corals possess in an extraor- 
dinary degree the power of assimilating to themselves the lime 
contained in the salt water around them ; and as soon as our 
little coral is established on a firm foundation, a lime deposit 
begins to form in all the walls of its body, so that its base, its 
partitions, and its outer wall, which in the sea-anemone remain 
always soft, become perfectly solid in the polyp coral, and form 
a frame as hard as bone. 

It may naturally be asked where the lime comes from in the 
sea which the corals absorb in such quantities. As far as the 
living corals are concerned the answer is easy, for an immense 
deal of lime is brought down to the ocean by rivers that wear 
away the lime deposits through which they pass. The Mississippi, 
whose course lies through extensive lime regions, brings down 
yearly lime enough to supply all the animals living in the Gulf of 
Mexico. But behind this lies a question, not so easily settled, as 
to the origin of the extensive deposits of limestone found at the 
very beginning of life upon earth. This problem brings us to 
the threshold of astronomy ; for the base of limestone is metallic 
in character, susceptible therefore of fusion, and may have formed 
a part of the materials of our earth, even in an incandescent state, 
when the worlds were forming. But though this investigation as 
to the origin of lime does not belong either to the naturalist or the 
geologist, its suggestion reminds us that the time has come when 
all the sciences and their results are so intimately connected that 
no one can be carried on independently of the others. Since the 
study of the rocks has revealed a crowded life whose records are 
hoarded within them, the work of the geologist and the naturalist 
has become one and the same ; and at that border-land where the 
first crust of the earth was condensed out of the igneous mass of 
materials which formed its earliest condition, their investigation 
mingles with that of the astronomer, and we cannot trace the 
limestone in a little coral without going back to the creation of 
our solar system, when the worlds that compose it were thrown 
off from a central mass in a gaseous condition. 

When the coral has become in this way permeated with lime, 
all parts of the body are rigid, with the exception of the upper 
margin, the stomach, and the tentacles. The tentacles are soft 
and waving, projected or drawn in at will ; they retain their flex- 
ible character through life, and decompose when the animal dies. 
For this reason the dried specimens of corals preserved in 
museums do not give us the least idea of the living corals, in 
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which every one of the millions of beings composing such a com- 
munity is crowned by a waving wreath of white or green or 
rose-colored tentacles. 

As soon as the little coral is fairly established and solidly 
attached to the ground, it begins to bud. This may take place 
in a variety of ways, dividing at the top or budding from the 
base or from the sides, till the primitive animal is surrounded by 
a number of individuals like itself, of which it forms the nucleus, 
and which now begin to bud in their turn, each one surrounding 
itself with a numerous progeny, all remaining, however, attached 
to the parent. Such a community increases till its individuals are 
numbered by millions, and I have myself counted no less than 
fourteen millions of individuals in a coral mass of Porites meas- 
uring not more than twelve feet in diameter. The so-called coral 
heads, which make the foundation of a coral wall, and seem by 
their massive character and regular form especially adapted to 
give a strong, solid base to the whole structure, are known in 
our classification as the Astrceans, so named on account of the 
little [star-shaped] pits crowded upon their surface, each one of 
which marks the place of a single more or less isolated individual 
in such a community. 

Metamorphoses op Animals. 

(From " Outlines of Comparative Physiology .") 

Under the name of " metamorphoses " are included those 
changes which the body of an animal undergoes after birth, and 
which are modifications in various degrees of its organization, 
form, and mode of life. Such changes are not peculiar to certain 
classes, as has been so long supposed, but are common to all 
animals without exception. Vegetables also undergo metamor- 
phoses, but with this essential difference, that in vegetables the 
process consists in an addition of new parts to the old ones. 
A succession of leaves differing from those which preceded them 
comes in each season ; new branches and roots are added to the 
old stem, and woody layers to the trunk. 

In animals the whole body is transformed, in such a manner 
that all the existing parts contribute to the formation of the 
modified body. The chrysalis becomes a butterfly ; the frog, 
after having been herbivorous during its tadpole state, becomes 
carnivorous, and its stomach is adapted to this new mode of life ; 
at the same time instead of breathing by gills, it becomes an 
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air-breathing animal; its tail and gills disappear, lungs and 
legs are formed ; and finally it lives and moves upon the land. 

The nature, the duration, and importance of metamorphoses, 
and also the epoch at which they take place, are infinitely 
varied. The most striking changes naturally presenting them- 
selves to the mind, when we speak of metamorphoses, are 
those occurring in insects. Not merely is there a change of 
physiognomy and form observable, or an organ more or less 
formed, but their whole organization is modified. The animal 
enters into new relations with the external world, while at the 
same time new instincts are imparted to it. It has lived in 
water, and respired by gills ; it is now furnished with trachae, 
and breathes air. It passes by with indifference objects which 
were before attractive ; and its new instincts prompt it to seek 
conditions which would have been most pernicious during its 
former period of life. All these changes are brought about 
without destroying the individuality of the animal. The mos- 
quito, which to-day haunts us with its shrill trumpet, and pierces 
us for our blood, is the same animal that a few days ago lived 
obscure and unregarded in stagnant water, under the guise of a 
little worm. . . • 

The different external forms which an insect may assume is 
well illustrated by the canker-worm. Its eggs are laid upon 
posts and fences, or upon the branches of the apple, elm, and 
other trees. They are hatched about the time the tender leaves 
of these trees begin to unfold. The caterpillar feeds on the 
leaves, and attains the full growth at the end of about four 
weeks, being then not quite an inch in length. It then descends 
into the ground, and enters the earth to the depth of four or five 
inches, and having excavated a sort of cell, is soon changed into 
a chrysalis or nymph. At the usual time in the spring it bursts 
its skin, and appears in its perfect state in the form of a moth. 
In this species, however, only the male has wings. The perfect 
insects soon pair ; the female crawls up a tree, and, having de- 
posited her eggs, dies. 

Transformations no less remarkable are observed among the 
Crustacea. The Antifa, like all Crustacea, is reproduced by 
eggs. From these eggs little animals issue, which have not the 
slightest resemblance to the parent. They have an elongated 
form, a pair of tentacles, and four legs, with which they swim 
freely in the water. Their freedom, however, is of but short 
duration. The little animal soon attaches itself by means of its 
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tentacles — having previously become covered with a trans- 
parent shell, through which the outlines of the body, and also a 
very distinct eye, are easily distinguishable. It is plainly seen 
that the anterior portion of the animal has become considerably 
enlarged ; subsequently the shell becomes completed, and the 
animal casts its skin, losing with it both its eyes and its tenta- 
cles. On the other hand, a thick membrane lining the shell 
pushes out, and forms a stem, by means of which the animal 
fixes itself to immersed bodies, after the loss of its tentacles. 
The stem gradually enlarges, and the animal soon acquires a 
definite shape. There is, consequently, not only a change of or- 
ganization in the course of the metamorphoses, but also a change 
of faculties and mode of life. The animal, at first free, becomes 
fixed ; and its adhesion is effected by totally different organs at 
different periods of life : first by means of tentacles, which were 
temporary organs ; and afterward by means of a fle«hy stem, 
especially developed for that purpose. 

The metamorphoses of the Mollusca, though less striking, 
are not less worthy of notice. Thus, the oyster is free when 
young, like the clam, and most other shell-fishes. Others which 
are at first attached or suspended to the gills of the mother, 
afterward become free. Some naked gasteropods are born with 
a shell, which they part with shortly after leaving the egg. 

The study of metamorphoses is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance for understanding the real affinities of animals, very 
different in appearance; as is readily shown by the following 
instances : The butterfly and the earth-worm seem, at the first 
glance, to have no relation whatever. They differ in their or- 
ganization no less than in their outward appearance. But on 
comparing the caterpillar and the worm, these two animals are 
seen closely to resemble each other. The analogy, however, is 
only transient ; it lasts only during the larva state of the cater- 
pillar, and is effaced as it passes to the chrysalis and butterfly 
conditions, the latter becoming a more and more perfect animal, 
whilst the worm remains in its inferior state. . . . 

Similar instances are furnished by animals belonging to all 
types of the animal kingdom. ... In the type of the Vertebrata 
the considerations drawn from metamorphoses acquire still 
greater importance in regard to classification. The sturgeon 
and the white-fish are two very different fishes ; yet, taking into 
consideration their external form and bearing merely, it might 
be questioned which of the two should take the highest rank ; 
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whereas the doubt is very easily resolved by an examination of 
their anatomical structure. The white-fish has a skeleton, and, 
moreover, a vertebral column composed of firm bone. The 
sturgeon, on the contrary, has no bone in the vertebral column 
except the spines, or apophyses of the vertebrae ; the middle part 
or body of the vertebrae is cartilaginous. If, however, we observe 
the young white-fish just after it has issued from the egg, the 
contrast will be less striking. At this period the vertebrae are 
cartilaginous, like those of the sturgeon, its mouth is also trans- 
verse, and its tail undivided. At that period the white-fish and 
the sturgeon are much more alike. But this similarity is only 
transient. As the white-fish grows its vertebrae become ossified, 
and its resemblance to the sturgeon is comparatively slight. As 
the sturgeon has no such transformation of the vertebrae, and 
is in some sense arrested in its development, while the white- 
fish undergoes subsequent transformation, we conclude that, 
compared with the white-fish, it is really inferior in rank. . . . 

Nevertheless, the metamorphoses which occur in animals 
after birth will, in many instances, present but trifling modifi- 
cations of the relative rank of animals, compared with those 
which may be derived from the study of changes previous to 
that period ; as there are many animals which undergo no 
changes of great importance after their escape from the egg, 
and occupy, nevertheless, a high rank in the zoological series ; 
as, for example, birds and mammals. The question is, whether 
such animals are developed according to different plans, or 
whether their peculiarity in that respect is merely apparent. 
To answer this question, let us go back to the period anterior to 
birth, and see if some parallel may not be made out between 
the embryonic changes of these animals, and the metamorphoses 
which take place subsequently to birth in others. 

We have already shown that embryonic development consists 
in a series of transformations; the young animal enclosed in 
the egg differing in each period of its development from what it 
was before. But because these transformations precede birth, 
and are not therefore generally observed, they are not less im- 
portant. To be satisfied that these transformations are in every 
respect similar to those which follow birth, we have only to 
compare the changes which immediately precede birth with 
those which immediately follow it, and we shall readily perceive 
that the latter are simply a continuation of the former, till all 
are completed. 
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The young white-fish, as we have seen, is far from having 
acquired its complete development when born ; much remains to 
be changed before its development is complete. But the fact 
that it has been born does not prevent its future evolution, 
which goes on without interruption. Similar inferences may be 
drawn from the development of the chick. The only difference 
is that the young chicken is born in a more mature state, the 
most important transformations having taking place during the 
embryonic period, while those to be undergone after birth are 
less considerable, though they complete the process begun in 
the embryo. 

In certain mammals, known under the name of Marsupials 
(the opossum and kangaroo), the link between the transforma- 
tions which take place before birth, and those occurring at a 
later period, is especially remarkable. These animals are 
brought into the world so weak and undeveloped that they have 
to undergo a second gestation, in a pouch with which the mother 
is furnished, and in which the young remain, each one fixed to 
a teat, until they are entirely developed. Even those animals 
which are born nearest to the complete states undergo, never- 
theless, embryonic transformations. Ruminants acquire the 
horns and the lion his mane. Most mammals, at their birth, are 
destitute of teeth, and incapable of using their limbs ; and all 
are dependent on the mother, and the milk secreted by her, 
until the stomach is capable of digesting other aliment. 

If it be thus shown that the transformations which take 
place in the embryo are of the same nature and of the same im- 
portance as those which occur afterward, the circumstance that 
some precede and others succeed birth cannot mark any radical 
difference between them. Both are processes of the life of the 
individual. Now, as life does not commence at birth, but goes 
still further back, it is quite clear that the modifications which 
supervene during the former period are essentially the same as 
the later ones. And hence that metamorphoses, far from being 
exceptional in the case of insects, are one of the general features 
of the animal kingdom. We are therefore perfectly entitled to 
say that all animals, without exception, undergo metamor- 
phoses. . . . 

It is only by connecting the two kinds of transformation — 
namely, those which take place before and those after birth — 
that we are furnished with the means of ascertaining the relative 
perfection of an animal. In other words, these transformations 
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become, under such circumstances, a natural Key to the grada- 
tion of types. At the same time they force upon us the con- 
viction that there is an immutable law presiding over all these 
changes, and regulating them in a peculiar manner to each 
animal. . . . From the facts observed in the study of fossils, we 
may conclude that the oldest fossil fishes did not pass through 
all the metamorphoses which our osseous fishes undergo ; and 
consequently that they were inferior to analogous species of the 
present epoch, which have bony vertebrae. Similar considera- 
tions apply to the fossil Crustacea and to the fossil echinoderms, 
when compared with their living types ; and it will probably be 
found true of all classes of the animal kingdom, when they are 
fully studied as to their geological succession. 

Voices. 

(From "Methods of Study in Natural History.") 

There is a chapter in the Natural History of animals that 
has hardly been touched upon as yet, and that will be especially 
interesting with reference to families. The voices of animals 
have a family character not to be mistaken. All the Canidce 
bark and howl ! — the fox, the wolf, the dog, have the same 
kind of utterance, though on a somewhat different pitch. All 
the bears growl, from the white bear of the Arctic snows to the 
small black bear of the Andes. All the cats meow, from our 
quiet fireside companion to the lions and tigers and panthers of 
the forests and jungle. This last may seem a strange assertion ; 
but to any one who has listened critically to their sounds and 
analyzed their voices, the roar of the lion is but a gigantic meow, 
bearing about the same proportion to that of a cat as its stately 
and majestic form does to the smaller, softer, more peaceful 
aspect of the cat. Yet notwithstanding the difference in their 
size, who can look at the lion, whether in his more sleepy mood, 
as he lies curled up in a corner of his cage, or in his fiercer 
moments of hunger or of rage, without being reminded of a 
cat ? And this is not merely the resemblance of one carnivorous 
animal to another ; for no one was ever reminded of a dog or 
wolf by a lion. 
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GRACE AGUTLAR. 

Aguilab, Grace, an English writer, mainly of religions fiction, 
was born at Hackney, near London, June, 1816; died at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany, September 16, 1847. She was of Spanish- 
Hebrew descent, and remained true to the faith of her fathers. She 
became deaf and dumb some time before her death, and was obliged 
to converse with her fingers in the sign-language used by deaf-mutes. 
She wrote " The Magic Wreath," a small volume of poems ; " Records 
of Israel," "Jewish Faith, its Consolations," " Women of Israel," 
"Vale of Cedars," "Days of Bruce," "Woman's Friendship," 
"Home Scenes and Heart Studies," and "Home Influence," which 
is the most popular of all her works. Leslie Stephen's " National 
Biography " says : " All her novels are of a highly sentimental char- 
acter, and mainly deal with the ordinary incidents of domestic life. 
Like the rest of her writings, they evince an intensely religious 
temperament, but one free from sectarian prejudice/ 1 

The Fate of Nigel, 

(From '• The Days of Brace.") 

Perplexed with many sad thoughts, Nigel Bruce was one 
day slowly traversing a long gallery leading to some unin- 
habited chambers in the west wing of the building ; it was of 
different architecture, and ruder, heavier aspect, than the re- 
mainder of the castle. Tradition said that those rooms had 
been the original building inhabited by an ancestor of the line 
of Bruce, and the remainder had been gradually added to them ; 
that some dark deed of blood had been there committed, and 
consequently they were generally kept locked, none of the 
vassals in the castle choosing to run the risk of meeting the 
spirits which they declared abode there. We have before said 
that Nigel was not superstitious, though his mind being of a 
cast which, adopting and embodying the ideal, he was likely 
to be supposed such. The particulars of the tradition he had 
never heard, and constantly it was always with a smile of 
disbelief he listened to the oft-repeated injunction not to walk 
at dusk in the western turret. This warning came across him 
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now, but his mind was far otherwise engrossed, too much so 
indeed for him even to give more than a casual glance to the 
rude portraits which hung on either side the gallery. 

He mistrusted the Earl of Boss, and there came a fear upon 
his noble spirit that, in permitting the departure of the queen 
and her attendants, he might be liable to the censure of his 
sovereign, that he was failing in his trust ; vet how was he to 
act, how put a restraint upon his charge ? Had he indeed 
believed that the defence of the castle would be successful, that 
he should be enabled to force the besiegers to raise the siege, he 
might perhaps have felt justified in restraining the queen — but 
he did not feel this. He had observed there were many discon- 
tented and seditious spirits in the castle, not indeed in the 
three hundred of his immediate followers ; but what were they 
compared to the immense force now pouring over the country, 
and whose goal he knew was Kildrummie? The increase of 
inmates, also, from the number of small villages which had 
emptied their inhabitants into his walls till he was compelled 
to prevent further ingress, must inevitably diminish his stores, 
and when once blockaded, to replenish them would be impos- 
sible. No personal fears, no weakness of purpose, entered the 
high soul of Nigel Bruce amid these painful cogitations. He 
well knew no shade of dishonor could' fall on him; he thought 
not one moment of hi> .own fate, although if the castle were 
taken he knew deatb awaited him, either by the besieger's 
sword or the hangman's cord, for he would make no condition ; 
he thought only that Uhis fr ' waB well-high the last castle in his 
brother's keeping, which, if lost, would in the present depressed 
state of his affairs be indeed a fatal blow, and a still greater 
triumph to England. 

These thoughts naturally engrossed his mind to the exclu- 
sion of all imaginative whisperings, and therefore was it that he 
drew back the bolt of a door which closed the passage, without 
any of those peculiar feelings that at a less anxious time might 
have possessed him; for souls less gifted than that of Nigel 
Bruce can seldom enter a spot hallowed by tradition without 
the electric thrill which so strangely unites the present with 
the past. 

It was a chamber of moderate dimensions to which the oaken 
door admitted him, hung with coarse and faded tapestry, which, 
disturbed by the wind, disclosed an opening into another pas- 
sage, through which he pursued his way. In the apartment 
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on which the dark and narrow passage ended, however, his 
steps were irresistibly arrested. It was panelled with black 
oak, of which the floor also was composed, giving the whole an 
aspect calculated to infect the most thoughtless spirit with 
gloom. Two high and very narrow windows, the small panes 
of which were quite incrusted with dust ? were the only con- 
ductors of light, with the exception of a loophole — for it could 
scarcely be dignified by the name of casement — on the western 
side. Through this loophole the red light of a declining winter 
sun sent its rays, which were caught and stayed on what seemed 
at the distance an antique picture-frame. Wondering to per- 
ceive a picture out of its place in the gallery, Nigel hastily 
advanced towards it, pausing, however, on his way to examine, 
with some surprise, one of the planks in the floor, which, in- 
stead of the beautiful black polish which age had rather height- 
ened than marred in the rest, was rough and white, with all the 
appearance of having been hewn and scraped by some sharp 
instrument. 

It is curious to mark how trifling a thing will sometimes 
connect, arrange, and render clear as day to the mind all that 
has before been vague, imperfect, and indistinct. It is like the 
touch of lightning on an electric chain, link after link starts 
up till we see the illumined whole- We have said Nigel had 
never heard the particulars of the tradition; but he looked on 
that misshapen plank, and in an instant a tale of blood and 
terror weaved itself in his mind ; in that room the deed, what- 
ever it was, had been done, and from that plank the sanguine 
evidence of murder had been with difficulty erased. A cold 
shuddering passed over him, and he turned instinctively away, 
and strode hastily to examine the frame which had attracted 
him. It did contain a picture, — we should rather say a portrait, 
— for it comprised but one figure, the half-length of a youthful 
warrior, clad in steel, save the beautifully formed head, which 
was covered only by his own luxuriant raven curls. In a better 
light it could not have been placed, particularly in the evening ; 
the rays, condensed and softened, seemed to gather up their 
power into one focus, and throw such an almost supernatural 
glow on the half-face, give such an extraordinary appearance 
of life to the whole figure, that a casual visitant to that chamber 
might well fancy it was no picture, but reality on which he 
gazed. But no such emotion was at work in the bosom of Nigel 
Bruce, though his first glance upon that face occasioned an 
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almost convulsive start, and then a gaze of such intense, such 
almost fearful interest, that he stood as if fascinated by some 
werpowering spell. His features, worked with internal emo- 
tions, flushed aud paled alternately. It was no weak-minded 
terror whicli bound him there, no mood in which a step or sound 
could chill and startle, for so wrapt was he in his own strange 
dreams that he heard not a slow and measured step approach 
him ; he did not even start when he felt a hand on his shoulder, 
and the melodious voice of the seer caused him to turn slowly 
around. 

"The warnings thou hast heard have no power on thee, 
young lord," he said, slightly smiling, "or I should not see 
thee here at this hour alone. Yet thou wert strangely wrapt." 

" Knowest thou aught of him, good father ? " answered 
Nigel, in a voice that to his own ears sounded hoarse and un- 
natural, and turning his glance once again to the portrait. 
"My thoughts are busy with that face and yon tale-telling 
plank; there are wild, feverish, incongruous dreams within 
me, and I would have them solved. Thou of all others art 
best fitted to the task, for amid the records of the past, where 
thou hast loved to linger, thou hast surely found the tradition 
of this tower. I shame not to confess there is in my heart a 
deep yearning to learn the truth. Wherefore, when thy harp 
and song have so pleasantly whiled the evening hours, did not 
this tale find voice, good father ? " 

" Alas ! my son, y t is too fraught with horror, too sad for 
gentle ears. A few stern, rugged words will best repeat it 
I love not to linger on the theme ; listen then now, and it shall 
be told thee. 

"In the reign of Malcolm the Second, the districts now 
called Aberdeen and Forfar were possessed, and had been so, 
so tradition saith, since Kenneth MacAlpine, by the Lords of 
Brus or Bris, a family originally from the North. They were 
largely and nobly connected, particularly with Norway and 
Gaul. It is generally supposed the first possessions in Scot- 
land held in fief by the line of Bruce can be traced back only 
to the time of David I., in the person of Robert de Bruce, an 
Anglo-Norman baron, whose father came over to England with 
the Conqueror. The cause of this supposition my tale will 
presently explain. 

" Haco Brus or Bris was the Lord of Aberdeen in the reign 
of Malcolm the Second. He spent many years abroad, indeed. 
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was supposed to have married and settled there, when, to the 
surprise of his vassals, he suddenly returned unmarried, and 
soon after uniting himself with a beautiful and accomplished 
girl, nearly related to the blood royal of Scotland, settled 
quietly in this tower, which was the stronghold of his posses- 
sions. Years passed ; the only child of the baron, a son, born 
in the first year of his marriage, grew up in strength and 
beauty, the idol not only of his mother, but of his father, a 
man stern and cold in seeming, even morose, but with passions 
fearful alike in their influence and extent. Your eye glances 
to that pictured face : he was not the baron's son of whom I 
speak. The affections, nay, the very passions of the baron 
were centred in this boy. It is supposed pride and ambition 
were their origin, for he looked, through his near connection 
with the sovereign, for further aggrandizement for himself. 
There were some who declared ambition was not the master 
passion, that a deeper, sterner, fiercer emotion dwelt within. 
Whether they spoke thus from the sequel, I know not, but that 
sequel proved their truth. 

"There was a gathering of all the knightly and noble in 
King Malcolm's court, not perchance for trials at arms resem- 
bling the tourneys of the present day, but very similar in their 
motive and bearing, though ruder and more dangerous. The 
wreath of glory and victory was ever given by the gentle hand 
of beauty. Bright eyes and lovely forms presided at the sports 
even as now, and the king and his highest nobles joined in the 
revels. 

" The wife of the Baron of Brus and his son, now a fine boy 
of thirteen, were of course amongst the royal guests. Though 
matron grace and dignified demeanor had taken the place of the 
blushing charms of early girlhood, the Lady Helen Brus was 
still very beautiful, and as the niece of the king and wife of 
such a distinguished baron, commanded and received universal 
homage. Among the combatants was a youthful knight, of an 
exterior and bearing so much more polished and graceful than 
the sons of the soil or their more northern visitors, that he was 
instantly recognized as coming from Gaul, then as now the most 
polished kingdom of the south. Delighted with his bravery, 
his modesty, and most chivalric bearing, the king treated him 
with most distinguished honor, invited him to his palace, spoke 
with hiu v friend with friend on the kingdoms of Normandy 
and France, to the former of which he was subject. There was 
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a mystery, too, about the young knight, which heightened the 
interest he excited; he bore no device on his shield, no cog- 
nizance whatever to mark his name and birth ; and his coun- 
tenance, beautiful as it was, often when in repose expressed 
sadness and care unusual to his years, for he was still very 
young, though in reply to the king's solicitations that he would 
choose one of Scotland's fairest maidens (her dower should be 
princely) and make the Scottish court his home, he had smil- 
ingly avowed that he was already a husband and father. 

" The notice of the king, of course, inspired the nobles with 
similar feelings of hospitality. Attention and kindness were 
lavished on the stranger from all, and nothing was talked of but 
the nameless knight. The Lord of Brus, who had been absent 
on a mission to a distant court during the continuance of the 
martial games, was on his return presented by the king himself 
to the young warrior. It is said that both were so much moved 
by this meeting, that all present were mystified still more. 
The baron, with that deep subtlety for which he was remark- 
able, recovered himself the first, and accounted for his emotion 
to the satisfaction of his hearers, though not apparently to that 
of the stranger, who, though his cheek was blanched, still kept 
his bright searching eyes upon him, till the baron's quailed 
'neath his gaze. The hundred tongues of rumor chose to speak 
of relationship, that there was a likeness between them, yet I 
know not how that could be. There is no impress of the fiend- 
ish passion at work in the baron's soul on those bright, beautiful 
features." 

" Ha ! Is it of him you speak ? " involuntarily escaped from 
Nigel, as the old man for a moment paused ; " of him ? Me- 
thought yon portrait was of an ancestor of Bruce, or wherefore 
is it here?" 

" Be patient, good my son. My narrative wanders, for my 
lips shrink from its tale. That the baron and the knight met, 
not in warlike joust but in peaceful converse, and at the request 
of the latter, is known, but of what passed in that interview 
even tradition is silent — it can only be imagined by the sequel ; 
they appeared, however, less reserved than at first. The baron 
treated him with the same distinction as his fellow-nobles, and 
the stranger's manner towards him was even more respectful 
than the mere difference of age appeared to demand. Important 
business with the Lord of Brus was alleged as the cause of his 
accepting that nobleman's invitation to the tower of Kildrum- 
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mie, in preference to others earlier given and more eagerly 
enforced. They departed together, the knight accompanied 
but by two of his followers, and the baron leaving the greater 
number of his in attendance on his wife and child, who, for 
some f rivolous reason, he left with the court. It was a strange 
thing for him to do, men said, as he had never before been 
known to lose sight of his boy even for a day. For some days 
all seemed peace and hospitality within the tower. The stranger 
was too noble himself, and too kindly disposed towards all his 
fellow-creatures, to suspect aught of treachery, or he might 
have remarked the retainers of the baron were changed ; that 
ruder forms and darker visages than at first were gathering 
around him. How the baron might have intended to make use 
of them — almost all robbers and murderers by trade — cannot 
be known, though it may be suspected. In this room the last 
interview between them took place, and here, on this silent 
witness of the deed, the hand of the father was bathed in the 
blood of the son ! " 

u God in heaven ! " burst from Nigel's parched lips, as he 
sprang up. " The son — how could that be? how known V 9 

" Fearfully, most fearfully ! " shudderingly answered the 
old man ; " through the dying ravings of the maniac Lord of 
Brus himself. Had not heaven, in its all-seeing justice, thus 
revealed it the crime would ever have remained concealed. 
His bandit hirelings were at hand to remove and bury, many 
fathoms deep in moat and earth, all traces of the deed. One 
of the unfortunate knight's followers was supposed to have 
shared the fate of his master, and to the other, who escaped 
almost miraculously, you owe the preservation of your royal 
line. 

" But there was one witness of the deed neither time nor 
the most cunning art could efface. The blood lay in a pool on 
the oaken floor, and the voice of tradition whispers that day 
after day it was supernaturally renewed; that vain were the 
efforts to absorb it, it ever seemed moist and red ; and that to 
remove the plank and re-floor the apartment was attempted 
again and again in vain. However this may be, it is evident 
that erasing it was attended with extreme difficulty; that the 
blood had penetrated well-nigh through the immense thickness 
of the wood." 

Nigel stooped down over the crumbling fragment ; years, 
aye, centuries, had rolled away, yet there it still stood, arrested 
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it seemed even in its decay, not permitted to crumble into dust, 
but to remain an everlasting monument of crime and its retri- 
bution. After a brief pause Nigel resumed his seat, and push- 
ing the hair from his brow, which was damp with some untold 
emotion, signed to the old man to proceed. 

" That the stranger warrior returned not to Malcolm's court, 
and had failed in his promises to various friends, was a matter 
of disappointment, and, for a time, of conjecture to the king 
and his court. That his followers, in obedience, it was said, 
to their master's signet, set off instantly to join him either in 
England or Normandy, for both of which places they had re- 
ceived directions, satisfied the greater number. If others sus- 
pected foul play, it was speedily hushed up ; for the baron was 
too powerful, too closely related to the throne, and justice then 
too weak in Scotland to permit accusation or hope for convic- 
tion. Time passed, and the only change observable in the baron 
was that he became more gloomy, more abstracted, wrapt up, 
as it were, in one dark remembrance, one all-engrossing thought. 
Towards his wife he was changed — harsh, cold, bitterly sar- 
castic, as if her caresses had turned to gall. Her gentle spirit 
sank beneath the withering blight, and he was heard to laugh, 
the mocking laugh of a fiend, as he followed her to the grave ; 
her child, indeed, he still idolized, but it was a fearful affec- 
tion, and a just heaven permitted not its continuance. The 
child, to whom many had looked as likely to ascend the Scot- 
tish throne, from the failure of all direct heirs, the beautiful 
and innocent child of a most guilty father, faded like a lovely 
flower before him, so softly, so gradually, that there came no 
suspicion of death till the cold hand was on his heart, and he 
lay lifeless before him who had plunged his soul in deadliest 
crime through that child to aggrandize himself. Then was it 
that remorse, torturing before, took the form of partial madness, 
and there was not one who had power to restrain, or guide, or 
soothe. 

" Then it was the fearful tale was told, freezing the blood, 
not so much with the wild madness of the tone, but that the 
words were too collected, too stamped with truth, to admit of 
aught like doubt. The couch of the baron was, at his own 
command, placed here, where we now stand, covering the spot 
where his firstborn fell, and that portrait, obtained from Nor- 
mandy, hung where it now is, ever in his sight. The dark tale 
which those wild ravings revealed was simply this : — 
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" He had married, as was suspected, during his wanderings, 
but soon tired of the yoke, more particularly as his wife pos- 
sessed a spirit proud and haughty as his own ; and all efforts 
to mould her to his will being useless, he plunged anew into his 
reckless career. He had never loved his wife, marrying her 
simply because it suited his convenience, and brought him in- 
crease of wealth and station ; and her ill-disguised abhorrence of 
many of his actions, her beautiful adherence to virtue, however 
tempted, occasioned all former feelings to concentrate in hatred 
the most deadly. More than one attempt to rid himself of her 
by poison she had discovered and frustrated, and at last removed 
herself and her child, under a feigned name, to Normandy, and 
ably eluded all pursuit and inquiry. 

" The baron's search continued some time, in the hope of 
silencing her forever, as he feared she might prove a dangerous 
enemy; but failiug in his wishes, he travelled some time over 
different countries, returned at length to Scotland, and acted 
as we have seen. The young knight had been informed of his 
birthright by his mother, at her death, which took place two 
years before he made his appearance in Scotland ; that she had 
concealed from him the fearful character of his father, being 
unable so completely to divest herself of all feeling towards the 
father of her child, as to make him an object of aversion to his 
son. She had long told him his real name, and urged him to 
demand from his father an acknowledgment of his being heir 
to the proud barony of the Bruce. His likeness to herself was 
so strong, that she knew it must carry conviction to his father ; 
but to make his identity still more certain, she furnished him 
with certain jewels and papers, none but herself could produce. 
She had done this in the presence of two faithful witnesses, the 
father and brother of her son's betrothed bride, high lords of 
Normandy, the former of which made it a condition annexed to 
his consent to the marriage, that as soon as possible afterwards 
he should urge and claim his rights. Sir Walter, of course, 
willingly complied ; they were married by the name of Brus, 
and their child so baptized. A war, which retained Sir Walter 
in arms with his sovereign, prevented his seeing Scotland till 
his boy was a year old, and then for his sake, far more than 
for his own, the young father determined on asserting his birth- 
right, — his child should not be nameless, as he had been ; but to 
spare his unknown parent all public mortification, he joined the 
martial games without any cognizance or bearing on his shield. 
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u Terrible were the ravings in which the baron alluded to 
the interview he had had with his murdered child ; the angelic 
mildness and generosity of the youthful warrior ; that, amid all 
his firmness never to depart from his claim — as it was not 
alone himself but his child he would irreparably injure — he 
never wavered in his respectful deference to his parent He 
quitted the court in the belief that the baron sought Kildrummie 
to collect the necessary papers for substantiating his claim ; but 
ere he died, it appeared his eyes were opened. The fierce pas- 
sions of the baron had been too long restrained in the last 
interview; they burst even his politic control, and he had flung 
the papers received from the hand of his too confiding son on 
the blazing hearth, and with dreadful oaths swore that if he 
would not instantly retract his claim, and bind himself by the 
most sacred promise never to breathe the foul tale again, death 
should be its silent keeper. He would not bring his own head 
low, and avow that he had dishonored a scion of the blood royal. 

" Appalled far more at the dark, fiendish passions he beheld 
than the threat held out to himself, Sir Walter stood silent 
awhile, and then mildly demanded to be heard ; that if so much 
public mortification to his parent would attend the pursuance 
of his claims at the present time, lie would consent to forego 
them, on condition of his father's solemnly promising on his 
deathbed to reveal the truth, and do him tardy justice then, 
but forego them altogether he would not, were his life the for- 
feit. The calm firmness of his tone, it is supposed, lashed his 
father into greater madness, and thus the dark deed was done. 

" That the baron several times endeavored to possess him- 
self of the infant child of Sir Walter also came to light in his 
dying moments ; that he had determined to exterminate root 
and branch, fearful he should still possess some clew to his 
birth, he had frantically avowed, but in his last hour he would 
have given all his amassed treasure, his greatness, his power, 
but for one little moment of assurance that his grandson lived. 
He left him all his possessions, his lordship, his name, but as 
there were none came forth to claim, they of necessity passed 
to the crown." 

" But the child, the son of Sir Walter, — if from him our 
line descends, he must have lived to manhood, — why did not 
he demand his rights ? " 

" He lived, aye, and had a goodly progeny ; but the fearful 
tale of his father's fate related to Him again and again by the 
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faithful Edric, who had fled from his master's murdered corse 
to watch over the safety of that master's child, and warn all 
who had the charge of him of the fiend in human shape who 
would probably seek the boy's life as he had his father's, caused 
him to shun the idea of his Scottish possessions with a loathing 
horror which he could not conquer ; they were associated with 
theJoss of both his parents, for his father's murder killed his 
devoted mother. He was contented to feel himself Norman in 
possessions as well as in name. He received lands and honors 
from the Dukes of Normandy, and at the advanced age of sev- 
enty and five, accompanied Duke William to England. The 
third generation from him obtained anew Scottish possessions, 
and gradually Kildrummie and its feudal tenures returned to 
its original lords ; but the tower had been altered and enlarged, 
and except the tradition of these chambers, the fearful fate of 
the second of the line has faded from the minds of his descend- 
ants, unless casually or supernaturally recalled." 

" Ha ! supernaturally, sayest thou ? " interrupted Nigel, in 
a tone so peculiar it almost startled his companion. "Are 
there those who assert they have seen his semblance — good, 
gifted, beautiful as thou hast described him ? why not at once 
deem him the guardian spirit of our house ? " 

"And there are those who deem him so, young lord," an- 
swered the seer. "It is said that until the Lords of Bruce 
again obtained possession of these lands, in the visions of the 
night the form of the murdered warrior, clad as in yon portrait, 
save with the addition of a scarf across his breast bearing the 
crest and cognizance of the Bruce, appeared once in his lifetime 
to each lineal descendant. Such visitations are said o have 
ceased, and he is now only seen by those destined like himself 
to an early and bloody death, cut off in the prime of manhood, 
nobleness, and joy." 

" And where — sleeping or waking ? " demanded the young 
nobleman, in a low, deep tone, laying his hand on the minstrel's 
arm, and looking fixedly on his now strangely agitated face. 

"Sleeping or waking? it hath been both," he answered, and 
his voice faltered. " If it be in the front of the war, amid the 
press, the crush, the glory of the battle, he hath come, circled 
with bright forms and brighter dreams, to the sleeping warrior 
on the eve of his last fight; if" — and his voice grew lower 
and huskier yet — " if by the red hand of the foe, by the cap- 
tive's chain and headsman's axe, as the noble Wallace, there 
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have been those who say — I vouch not for its truth — he hath 
been seen in the vigils of the night on the eve of knighthood, 
when the young, aspiring warrior hath watched and prayed 
beside his arms. Boy! boy! why dost thou look upon me 
thus ? " 

" Because thine eye hath read my doom," he said, in a firm, 
sweet tone ; " and if there be aught of truth in thy tale, thou 
knowest, feelest, I have seen him. God of mercy, the captive's 
chain, the headsman's axe! Yet 'tis Thy will, and for my 
country — let it come. " 

r*+ The GkeAtness op Friendship. 

(From " Woman's Friendship.") 

It is the fashion to deride woman's influence over woman, 
to laugh at female friendship, to look with scorn on all those 
who profess it; but perhaps the world at large little knows 
the effect of this influence, — how often the unformed character 
of a young, timid, and gentle girl may be influenced for good or 
evil by the power of an intimate female friend. There is always 
to me a doubt of the warmth, the strength, and purity of her feel- 
ings, when a young girl merges into womanhood, passing over 
the threshold of actual life, seeking only the admiration of the 
other sex ; watching, pining, for a husband, or lovers, perhaps, 
and looking down on all female friendship as romance and folly. 
No young spirit was ever yet satisfied with the love of nature. 

Friendship, or love, gratifies self-love ; for it tacitly acknowl- 
edges that we must possess some good qualities to attract beyond 
the mere love of nature. Coleridge justly observes, " that it is 
well ordered that the amiable and estimable should have a fainter 
perception of their own qualities than their friends have, other- 
wise they would love themselves. " Now, friendship, or love, per- 
mits their doing this unconsciously : mutual affection is a tacit 
avowal and appreciation of mutual good qualities, — perhaps 
friendship yet more than love, for the latter is far more an aspi- 
ration, a passion, than the former, and influences the permanent 
character much less. Under the magic of love a girl is generally 
in a feverish state of excitement, often in a wrong position, 
deeming herself the goddess, her lover the adorer; whereas it 
is her will that must bend to his, herself be abnegated for him. 
Friendship neither permits the former nor demands the latter. 
It influences silently, often unconsciously ; perhaps its power is 
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never known till years afterwards. A girl who stands alone, 
without acting or feeling friendship, is generally a cold unamiable 
being, so wrapt in self as to have no room for any person else, ex- 
cept perhaps a lover, whom she only seeks and values as offering 
his devotion to that same idol, self. Female friendship may be 
abused, may be but a name for gossip, letter- writing, romance, 
nay worse, for absolute evil : but that Shakespeare, the mighty 
wizard of human hearts, thought highly and beautifully of female 
friendship, we have his exquisite portraits of Rosalind and Celia, 
Helen and the Countess, undeniably to prove ; and if he, who 
could portray every human passion, every subtle feeling of 
humanity, from the whelming tempest of love to the fiendish 
influences of envy and jealousy and hate ; from the incompre- 
hensible mystery of Hamlet's wondrous spirit to the simplicity 
of the gentle Miranda, the dove-like innocence of Ophelia, who 
could be crushed by her weight of love, but not reveal it ; — if 
Shakespeare scorned not to picture the sweet influences of female 
friendship, shall women pass by it as a theme too tame, too idle 
for their pens ? 



My Love in Her Attire doth Show Her Wit. 

My Love in her attire doth show her wit, 

It doth so well become her : 
For every season she hath dressings fit, 
For winter, spring, and summer. 
No beauty she doth miss, 

When all her robes are on ; 
But Beauty's self she is \ 

When all her robes are gone. y 
Anonymous. 
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WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

Aixsworth, William Harrison, an English novelist; born at 
Manchester, February 4, 1805; died at Reigate, January 3, 1882. 
He was the son of a solicitor, and was designed for the legal profes- 
sion, but while quite young embraced the profession of literature and 
acquired great notoriety as a writer of sensational novels founded 
mainly upon historical or semi-historical themes. He was for some 
time the editor of " Bentley's Miscellany," and about 1842 started 
" Ains worth's Magazine," a periodical which he conducted for many 
years, and in which most of his writings originally appeared. Among 
the best-known of his tales, which gained a great though not a wholly 
reputable popularity, are: "Sir John Chhrerton" (1825), which 
was praised by Sir Walter Scott; " Rookwood," "Crichton," "Jack 
Sheppard," "The Tower of London," "Old St Paul's," « Windsor 
Castle," " St. James's Palace," " The Lancashire Witches," « The 
Star Chamber," "The Flitch of Bacon," "The Spanish Match," 
"John Law, the Projector," "Constable de Bourbon," "Old Court," 
"Merrie England," "Hilary St. Ives," "Myddleton PomfreV and 
" The Leaguer of Latham," the last being issued in 1876 ; so that 
Mr. Ainsworth's career as a popular novelist extended over more 
than half a century, and the works of few of his contemporaries en- 
joyed so wide a popularity among the less cultivated class of readers. 



The Execution op Lady Jane Gret. 

(From "The Tower of London/ 1 ) 

Monday, the 12th of February, 1554, the fatal day destined 
to terminate Jane's earthly sufferings, at length arrived. Ex- 
cepting a couple of hours which she allowed to rest, at the 
urgent entreaty of her companion, she had passed the whole of 
the night in prayer. Angela kept watch over the lovely sleeper, 
and the effect produced by the contemplation of her features 
during this her last slumber was never afterwards effaced. 
The repose of an infant could not be more calm and holy. A 
celestial smile irradiated her countenance ; her lips moved as 
if in prayer; and if good angels are ever permitted to visit 
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the dreams of those they love on earth, they hovered that night 
over the couch of Jane. Thinking it cruelty to disturb her 
from such a blissful state, Angela let an hour pass beyond the 
appointed time. But observing a change come over her coun- 
tenance — seeing her bosom heave, and tears gather beneath 
her eyelashes, she touched her, and Jane instantly arose. 

" Is it four o'clock ? " she inquired. 

"It has just struck five, madam," replied Angela. "I have 
disobeyed you for the first and last time. But you seemed so 
happy, that I could not find in my heart to waken you." 

"Iwa8 happy," replied Jane, "for I dreamed that all was 
over — without pain to me — and that my soul was borne to 
regions of celestial bliss by a troop of angels who had hovered 
above the scaffold. " 

"It will be so, madam," replied Angela, fervently. "You 
will quit this earth immediately for heaven, where you will 
rejoin your husband in everlasting happiness." 

"I trust so," replied Jane, in an altered tone; "but in that 
blessed place I searched in vain for him. Angela, you let me 
sleep too long, or not long enough. " 

" Tour pardon, dearest madam, " cried the other fearfully. 

"Nay, you have given me no offence," returned Jane, 
kindly. " What I meant was that I had not time to find my 
husband. " 

"Oh, you will find him, dearest madam," returned Angela, 
"doubt it not. Your prayers would wash out his offences, 
even if his own could not." 

"I trust so," replied Jane. "And I will now pray for him, 
and do you pray, too. " 

Jane then retired to the recess, and in the gloom, for it was 
yet dark, continued her devotions until the clock struck seven. 
She then arose, and assisted by Angela, attired herself with 
great care. 

" I pay more attention to the decoration of my body now I 
am about to part with it, " she observed, " than I would do if it 
was to serve me longer. So joyful is the occasion to me, that 
were I to consult my own feelings, I would put on my richest 
apparel, to indicate my contentment of heart. I will not, how- 
ever, so brave my fate, but array myself in these weeds. " And 
she put on a gown of black velvet, without ornament of any 
kind ; tying round her slender throat (so soon, alas ! to be sev- 
ered) a simple white falling collar. Her hair was left pur- 
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posely unbraided, and was confined by a caul of black velvet. 
As Angela performed those sad services she sobbed audibly. 

"Nay, cheer thee, child," observed Jane. "When I was 
clothed in the robes of royalty, and had the crown placed upon 
my brow, — nay, when arrayed on my wedding day, — I felt 
not half so joyful as now." 

" Ah ! madam ! " exclaimed Angela, in a paroxysm of grief, 
" my condition is more pitiable than yours. You go to certain 
happiness. But I lose you. " 

"Only for a while, dear Angela," returned Jane. "Com- 
fort yourself with that thought. Let my fate be a warning to 
you. Be not dazzled b^ambitioa. Had I not once yielded, I 
had never thus perished. Discharge your duty strictly to your 
eternal and your temporal rulers, and rest assured we shall 
meet again, — never to part. " 

"Your counsel shall be graven on my heart, madam," re- 
turned Angela. "And oh! may my end be as happy as 
yours ! " 

" Heaven grant it ! " ejaculated Jane, fervently. " And now, " 
she added, as her toilette was ended, " I am ready to die. " 

" Will you not take some refreshment, madam ? " asked 
Angela. 

"No," replied Jane. "I have done with the body!" 

The morning was damp and dark. A thaw came on a little 
before daybreak, and a drizzling shower of rain fell. This was 
succeeded by a thick mist, and the whole of the fortress was 
for a while enveloped in vapor. It brought to Jane's mind the 
day on which she was taken to trial. But a moral gloom like- 
wise overspread the fortress. Every one within it, save her 
few enemies (and they were few indeed), lamented Jane's ap- 
proaching fate. Her youth, her innocence, her piety, touched 
the sternest breast, and moved the pity even of her persecutors. 
All felt that morning as if some dire calamity was at hand, and 
instead of looking forward to the execution as an exciting 
spectacle (for so such revolting exhibitions were then consid- 
ered), they wished it over. Many a prayer was breathed for 
the speedy release of the sufferer — many a sigh heaved — many 
a groan uttered : and if ever soul was wafted to heaven by the 
fervent wishes of those on earth, Jane's was so. 

It was late before there were any signs of stir and bustle 
within the fortress. Even the soldiers gathered together reluc- 
tantly — and those who conversed spoke in whispers. Dudley, 
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who it has been stated was imprisoned in the Beanchamp Tower, 
had passed the greater part of the night in devotion. But 
towards morning, he became restless and uneasy, and unable 
to compose himself, resorted to the customary employment of 
captives in such cases, and with a nail which he had found 
carved his wife's name in two places on the walls of his prison. 
These inscriptions still remain. 

At nine o'clock the bell of the chapel began to toll, and an 
escort of halberdiers and arquebusiers drew up before the 
Beauchamp Tower, while Sir Thomas Brydges and Feckenham 
entered the chamber of the prisoner, who received them with 
an unmoved countenance. 

"Before you set out upon a journey from which you will 
never return, my lord," said Feckenham, "I would ask you for 
the last time, if any change has taken place in your religious 
sentiments — and whether you are yet alive to the welfare of 
your soul ? " 

" Why not promise me pardon if I will recant on the scaf- 
fold, and silence me as you silenced the duke my father, by the 
axe ! " replied Dudley, sternly. " No, sir, I will have naught 
to do with your false and idolatrous creed. I shall die a firm 
believer in the gospel, and trust to be saved by it" 

"Then perish, body and soul," replied Feckenham, harshly. 
"Sir Thomas Brydges, I commit him to your hands." 

" Am I to be allowed no parting with my wife ? " demanded 
Dudley, anxiously. 

" You have parted with her forever, — heretic and unbe- 
liever ! " rejoined Feckenham. 

"That speech will haunt your deathbed, sir," retorted 
Dudley, sternly. And he turned to the lieutenant, and signi- 
fied that he was ready. 

The first object that met Dudley's gaze, as he issued from 
his prison, was the scaffold on the green. He looked at it for 
a moment wistfully. 

"It is for Lady Jane," observed the lieutenant 

"I know it," replied Dudley, in a voice of intense emotion. 
" I thank you for letting me die first " 

"You must thank the queen, my lord," returned Brydges. 
"It was her order." 

" Shall you see my wife, sir ? " demanded Dudley, anxiously. 

The lieutenant answered in the affirmative. 

"Tell her I will be with her on the scaffold," said Dudley. 
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As he was about to set forward, a young man pushed 
through the lines of halberdiers, and threw himself at his feet. 
It was Cholmondeley. Dudley instantly raised and embraced 
him. " At least I see one whom 1 love," he cried. 

" My lord, this interruption must not be," observed the 
lieutenant. " If you do not retire," he added, to Cholmonde- 
ley, " I shall place you in arrest." 

"Farewell, my dear lord," cried the weeping esquire — 
* farewell I" 

" Farewell forever ! " returned Dudley, as Cholmondeley was 
forced back by the guard. 

The escort then moved forward, and the lieutenant accom- 
panied the prisoner to the gateway of the Middle Tower, where 
he delivered him to the sheriffs and their officers, who were 
waiting there for him with a Franciscan friar, and then re- 
turned to fulfil his more painful duty. A vast crowd was col- 
lected on Tower Hill, and the strongest commiseration was 
expressed for Dudley, as he was led to the scaffold, on which 
Mauger had already taken his station. 

On quitting the Beauchamp Tower, Feckenham proceeded 
to Jane's prison. He found her on her knees, but she imme- 
diately arose. 

" Is it time ? " she asked. 

"It is, madam, to repent," replied Feckenham, sternly. "A 
few minutes are all that now remain to you of life — nay, at 
this moment, perhaps, your husband is called before his Eternal 
Judge, There is yet time. Do not perish like him in your 
sins." 

a Heaven have mercy upon him ! " cried Jane, falling on her 
knees. 

And notwithstanding the importunities of the confessor, 
she continued in fervent prayer, till the appearance of Sir 
Thomas Brydges. She instantly understood why he came, 
and rising, prepared for departure. Almost blinded by tears, 
Angela rendered her the last services she required. This done, 
the lieutenant, who was likewise greatly affected, begged some 
slight remembrance of her. 

"I have nothing to give you but this book of prayers, sir," 
she answered — "but you shall have that, when I have done 
with it, and may it profit you. " 

"You will receive it only to cast it into the flames, my 
son," remarked Feckenham. 
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"On the contrary, I shall treasure it like a priceless gem," 
replied Brydges. 

"You will find a prayer written in it in my own hand," 
said Jane. "And again I say, may it profit you." 

Brydges then passed through the door, and Jane followed 
him. A band of halberdiers were without At the sight of 
her, a deep and general sympathy was manifested ; not an eye 
was dry; and tears trickled down cheeks unaccustomed to 
such moisture. The melancholy train proceeded at a slow 
pace. Jane fixed her eyes upon the prayer book, which she 
read aloud to drown the importunities of the confessor, who 
walked on her right, while Angela kept near her on the other 
side. And so they reached the green. 

By this time, the fog had cleared off, and the rain had 
ceased ; but the atmosphere was humid, and the day lowering 
and gloomy. Very few spectators were assembled — for it 
required firm nerves to witness such a tragedy. A flock of 
carrion crows and ravens, attracted by their fearful instinct, 
wheeled around overhead, or settled on the branches of the 
bare and leafless trees, and by their croaking added to the dis- 
mal character of the scene. The bell continued tolling all the 
time. 

The sole person on the scaffold was Wolfytt. He was oc- 
cupied in scattering straw near the block. Among the by- 
standers was Sorrocold leaning on his staff ; and as Jane for 
a moment raised her eyes as she passed along, she perceived 
Roger Ascham. Her old preceptor had obeyed her, and she 
repaid him with a look of gratitude. 

By the lieutenant's directions she was conducted for a short 
time into the Beauchamp Tower, and here Feckenham con- 
tinued his persecutions, until a deep groan arose among those 
without, and an officer abruptly entered the room. 

"Madam," said Sir John Brydges, after the newcomer had 
delivered his message, "we must set forth." 

Jane made a motion of assent, and the party issued from 
the Beauchamp Tower, in front of which a band of halberdiers 
was drawn up. A wide open space was kept clear around the 
scaffold. Jane seemed unconscious of all that was passing. 
Preceded by the lieutenant, who took his way towards the 
north of the scaffold, and attended on either side by Fecken- 
ham and Angela as before, she kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
her prayer book. 
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Arrived within a short distance of the fatal spot, she was 
startled by a scream from Angela, and looking up, beheld four 
soldiers carrying a litter covered with a cloth, and advancing 
towards her. She knew it was the body of her husband, and 
unprepared for so terrible an encounter, uttered a cry of horror. 
The bearers of the litter passed on and entered the porch of the 
chapel. 

While this took place, Mauger, who had limped back as fast 
as he could after his bloody work on Tower Hill — only tarry- 
ing a moment to change his axe — ascended the steps of the 
scaffold, and ordered Wolfytt to get down. Sir Thomas 
Brydges, who was greatly shocked at what had just occurred, 
and would have prevented it if it had been possible, returned 
to Jane and offered her his assistance. But she did not require 
it. The force of the shock had passed away, and she firmly 
mounted the scaffold. 

When she was seen there, a groan of compassion arose from 
the spectators, and prayers were audibly uttered. She then 
advanced to the rail, and, in a clear distinct voice, spoke as 
follows : — 

" I pray you all to bear me witness that I die a true Chris- 
tian woman, and that I look to be saved by no other means 
except the mercy of God, and the merits of the blood of his 
only Son Jesus Christ. I confess when I knew the word of 
God I neglected it, and loved myself and the world, and there- 
fore this punishment is a just return for my sins. But I thank 
God of his goodness that he has given me a time and respite to 
repent. And now, good people, while I am alive, I pray you 
assist me with your prayers." 

Many fervent responses followed, and several of the by- 
standers imitated Jane's example, as, on the conclusion of her 
speech, she fell on her knees and recited the Miserere. 

At its close, Feckenham said in a loud voice, " I ask you, 
madam, for the last time, will you repent ? " 

"I pray you, sir, to desist," replied Jane, meekly. "I am 
now at peace with all the world, and would die so. " 

She then arose, and giving the prayer book to Angela, 
said, "When all is over, deliver this to the lieutenant. 
These," she added, taking off her gloves and collar, "I give 
to you." 

"And to me," cried Mauger, advancing and prostrating 
himself before her according to custom, "you give grace." 
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" And also my head," replied Jane. " I forgive thee heartily, 
fellow. Thou art my best friend. " 

" What ails you, madam ? " remarked the lieutenant, observ- 
ing Jane suddenly start and tremble. 

"Not much," she replied, "but I thought I saw my husband 
pale and bleeding." 

" Where? " demanded the lieutenant, recalling Dudley's speech. 

"There, near the block," replied Jane. "I seethe figure 
still. But it must be mere phantasy." 

Whatever his thoughts were, the lieutenant made no reply ; 
and Jane turned to Angela, who now began, with trembling 
hands, to remove her attire, and was trying to take off her 
velvet robe, when Mauger offered to assist her, but was in- 
stantly repulsed. 

He then withdrew and stationing himself by the block, 
assumed his hideous black mask, and shouldered his aze. 

Partially disrobed, Jane bowed her head, while Angela tied 
a kerchief over her eyes, and turned her long tresses over her 
head to be out of the way. Unable to control herself, she then 
turned aside, and wept aloud. Jane moved forward in search 
of the block, but fearful of making a false step, felt for it with 
her hands, and cried, " What shall I do ? Where is it ? 
Where is it?" 

Sir Thomas Brydges took her hand and guided her to it 
At this awful moment, there was a slight movement in the 
crowd, some of whom pressed nearer the scaffold, and amongst 
others Sorrocold and Wolfytt. The latter caught hold of the 
boards to obtain a better view. Angela placed her hands 
before her eyes, and would have suspended her being, if she 
could; and even Feckenham veiled his countenance with his 
robe. Sir Thomas Brydges gazed firmly on. 

By this time, Jane had placed her head on the block, and her 
last words were, " Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit ! " 

The axe then fell, and one of the fairest and wisest heads 
that ever sat on human shoulders fell likewise. 



The Progress op the Pestilence. 

(From « Old St Paul's.") 

August had now arrived, but the distemper knew no cessa- 
tion. On the contrary, it manifestly increased in violence and 
malignity. The deaths rose a thousand in each we&k, and in 
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the last week in this fatal month amounted to upwards of sixty 
thousand ! 

But, terrible as this was, the pestilence had not yet reached 
its height. Hopes were entertained that when the weather be- 
came cooler, its fury would abate ; but these anticipations were 
fearfully disappointed. The bills of mortality rose the first 
week in September to seven thousand, and though they slightly 
decreased during the second week — awakening a momentary 
hope — on the third they advanced to twelve thousand ! In less 
than ten days, upwards of two thousand persons perished in the 
parish of Aldgate alone; while Whitechapel suffered equally 
severely. Out of the hundred parishes in and about the city, 
one only, that of Saint John the Evangelist in Watling Street, 
remained uninfected, and this merely because there was scarcely 
a soul left within it, the greater part <k the inhabitants having 
quitted their houses, and fled ijtfo th-e couirtry. . 

The deepest despair nojv seized upon all the survivors. 
Scarcely a family but had lost half of its number — many, more 
than half — while those who were ieft felt assured that their 
turn would speedily arrive. Even the reckless were appalled, 
and abandoned their evil courses. Not only were the dead ly- 
ing in the passages and alleys, but even in the main thorough- 
fares, and none would remove them. The awful prediction of 
Solomon Eagle that " grass would grow in the streets, and that 
the living should not be able to bury the dead," had come to 
pass. London had become one vast lazar-house, and seemed in 
a fair way of becoming a mighty sepulchre. 

During all this time, Saint Paul's continued to be used as 
a pesthouse, but it was not so crowded as heretofore, because, 
as not one in fifty of the infected recovered when placed 
under medical care, it was not thought worth while to remove 
them from their own abodes. The number of attendants, too, 
had diminished. Some had died, but the greater part had 
abandoned their offices from a fear of sharing the fate of their 
patients. . • • 

On the tenth of September, which was afterwards accounted 
the most fatal day of this fatal month, a young man of a very 
dejected appearance, and wearing the traces of severe suffering 
in his countenance, entered the west end of London, and took 
his way slowly towards the city. He had passed Saint Giles* 
without seeing a single living creature, or the sign of one in any 
of the houses. The broad thoroughfare was completely grown 
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over with grass, and the habitations had the most melancholy 
and deserted air imaginable. Some doors and windows were 
wide open, discovering rooms with goods and furniture scattered 
about, having been left in this state by their inmates ; but most 
part of them were closely fastened up. 

As he proceeded along Holborn, the ravages of the scourge 
were yet more apparent. Every house, on either side of the 
way, had a red cross, with the fatal inscription above it, upon 
the door. Here and there, a watchman might be seen, looking 
more like a phantom than a living thing. Formerly, the dead 
were conveyed away at night, but now the carts went about in 
the daytime. On reaching Saint Andrew's, Holborn, several 
persons were seen wheeling hand barrows filled with corpses, 
scarcely covered with clothing, and revealing the blue and white 
stripes of the pestilence, towards a cart which was standing near 
the church gates. The driver of the vehicle, a tall, cadaverous- 
looking man, was ringing his bell, and jesting with another 
person, whom the young man recognized, with a shudder, as 
Chowles. The coffin-maker also recognized him at the same 
moment, and called to him, but the other paid no attention to 
the summons and passed on. 

Crossing Holborn Bridge, he toiled faintly up the opposite 
hill, for he was evidently suffering from extreme debility, and 
on gaining the summit was obliged to support himself against 
a wall for a few minutes, before he could proceed. The same 
frightful evidences of the ravages of the pestilence were observ- 
able here, as elsewhere. The houses were all marked with the 
fatal cross, and shut up. Another dead-cart was heard rumbling 
along, accompanied by the harsh cries of the driver and the 
doleful ringing of the bell. The next moment the loathly 
vehicle was seen coming along the Old Bailey. It paused before 
a house, from which four bodies were brought, and then passed 
on towards Smithfield. Watching its progress with fearful 
curiosity, the young man noted how often it paused to increase 
its load. His thoughts, colored by the scene, were of the saddest 
and dreariest complexion. All around wore the aspect of death. 
The few figures in sight seemed staggering towards the grave, 
and the houses appeared to be plague-stricken like the inhabit- 
ants. The heat was intolerably oppressive, and the air tainted 
with noisome exhalations. Ever and anon, a window would be 
opened, and a ghastly face thrust from it, while a piercing 
shriek, or lamentable cry, was uttered. No business seemed 
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going on — there were no passengers — no vehicles in the 
streets. The mighty city was completely laid prostrate. . . . 

Arrived in Great Knightrider Street, he was greatly shocked 
at finding the door of the doctor's habitation fastened, nor could 
he make any one hear, though he knocked loudly and repeat- 
edly against it. The shutters of the lower windows were 
closed, and the place looked completely deserted. All the ad- 
joining houses were shut up, and not a living being could be 
discerned in the street from whom information could be ob- 
tained relative to the physician. Here, as elsewhere, the pave- 
ment was overgrown with grass, and the very houses had a 
strange and melancholy look, as if sharing in the general deso- 
lation. On looking down a narrow street leading to the river, 
Leonard perceived a flock of poultry scratching among the 
staves in search of food, and instinctively calling them, they 
flew towards him, as if delighted at the unwonted sound of 
a human voice. These, and a half -starved cat, were the only 
things living that he could perceive. At the further end of 
the street he caught sight of the river, speeding in its course 
towards the bridge, and scarcely knowing whither he was 
going, sauntered to its edge. The tide had just turned, and 
the stream was sparkling in the sunshine, but no craft could be 
discovered upon its bosom; and except a few barges moored 
to its sides, all vestiges of the numberless vessels with which 
it was once crowded were gone. Its quays were completely 
deserted. Boxes and bales of goods lay untouched on the 
wharves ; the cheering cries with which the workmen formerly 
animated their labor were hushed. There was no sound of 
creaking cords, no rattle of heavy chains — none of the busy 
hum ordinarily attending the discharge of freight from a ves- 
sel, or the packing of goods and stores on board. All traific was 
at an end; and this scene, usually one of the liveliest pos- 
sible, was now forlorn and desolate. On the opposite shore of 
the river it appeared to be the same — indeed, the borough of 
Southwark was now suffering the utmost rigor of the scourge, 
and except for the rows of houses on its banks, and the noble 
bridge by which it was spanned, the Thames appeared as undis- 
turbed as it must have been before the great city was built 
upon its banks. 

The apprentice viewed this scene with a singular kind of 
interest. He had become so accustomed to melancholy sights, 
that his feelings had lost their acuteness, and the contempla- 
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tion of the deserted buildings and neglected wharves around 
him harmonized with his own gloomy thoughts. Pursuing his 
walk along the side of the river, he was checked by a horrible 
smell, and looking downward, he perceived a carcass in the last 
stage of decomposition lying in the mud. It had been washed 
ashore by the tide, and a large bird of prey was contending 
for the possession of it with a legion of water rats. Sickened by 
the sight, he turned up a narrow thoroughfare near Baynard's 
Castle, and crossing Thames Street, was about to ascend Addle 
Hill, when he perceived a man wheeling a hand-barrow, con- 
taining a couple of corpses, in the direction of the river, with 
the intention, doubtless, of throwing them into it, as the readi- 
est means of disposing of them. Both bodies were stripped of 
their clothing, and the blue tint of the nails, as well as the 
blotches with which they were covered, left no doubt as to the 
disease of which they had died. Averting his gaze from the spec- 
tacle, Leonard turned off on the right along Carter Lane, and 
threading a short passage, approached the southern boundary 
of the cathedral; and proceeding towards the great door oppo- 
site him, passed through it. The mighty lazar-house was less 
crowded than he expected to find it, but its terrible condi- 
tion far exceeded his worst conceptions. Not more than half 
the pallets were occupied; but as the sick were in a great 
measure left to themselves, the utmost disorder prevailed. A 
troop of lazars, with sheets folded around them, glided, like 
phantoms, along Paul's Walk, and mimicked in a ghastly man- 
ner the air and deportment of the gallants who had formerly 
thronged the place. No attempt being made to maintain 
silence, the noise was perfectly stunning; some of the sick 
were shrieking — some laughing in a wild unearthly manner — 
some praying — some uttering loud execrations — others groan- 
ing and lamenting. The holy building seemed to have become 
the abode of evil and tormented spirits. Many dead were 
lying in the beds — the few attendants who were present not 
caring to remove them ; and Leonard had little doubt that be- 
fore another sun went down the whole of the ghastly assem- 
blage before him would share their fate. If the habitations 
he had recently gazed upon had appeared plague-stricken, the 
sacred structure in which he was now standing seemed yet 
more horribly contaminated. Ill-kept and ill-ventilated, the 
air was loaded with noxious effluvia, while the various abomina- 
tions that met the eye at every turn would have been sufficient 
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to produce the distemper in any one who had come in contact 
with them. They were, however, utterly disregarded by the 
miserable sufferers and their attendants. The magnificent 
painted windows were dimmed by. a thick clammy steam, 
which could scarcely be washed off — while the carved oak 
screens, the sculptured tombs, the pillars, the walls, and the 
flagged floors were covered with impurities. 



Dick Turpin's Escape. 

(From " Rookwood.") 



Arrived at the brow of the hill, whence such a beautiful 
view of the country surrounding the metropolis is obtained, 
Turpin turned for an instant to reconnoitre his pursuers. 
Coates and Titus he utterly disregarded ; but Paterson was 
a more formidable foe, and he well knew that he had to deal 
with a man of experience and resolution. It was then, for the 
first time, that the thoughts of executing his extraordinary ride 
to York first flashed across him ; his bosom throbbed high with 
rapture, and he involuntarily exclaimed aloud, as he raised 
himself in the saddle, "By God! I will do it!" 

He took one last look at the great Babel that lay buried in 
a world of trees beneath him ; and as his quick eye ranged over 
the magnificent prospect, lit up by that gorgeous sunset, he 
could not* help thinking of Tom King's last words. " Poor 
fellow!" thought Dick, "he said truly. He will never see 
another sunset." Aroused by the approaching clatter of his 
pursuers, Dick struck into a lane which lies on the right of the 
road, now called Shoot-up-hill Lane, and set off at a good pace 
in the direction of Hampstead. 

" Now," cried Paterson, " put your tits to it, my boys. We 
must not lose sight of him for a second in these lanes." 

Accordingly, as Turpin was by no means desirous of incon- 
veniencing his mare in this early stage of the business, and as 
the ground was still upon an ascent, the parties preserved their 
relative distances. 

At length, after various twistings and turnings in that deep 
and devious lane ; after scaring one or two farmers, and riding 
over a brood or two of ducks; dipping into the verdant valley 
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of West End, and ascending another hill, Turpin burst upon 
the gorsy, sandy, and beautiful heath of Hampstead. Shaping 
his course to the left, Dick then made for the lower part of the 
heath, and skirted a part that leads towards North End, pass- 
ing the furze-crowned summit, which is now crested by a clump 
of lofty pines. 

It was here that the chase first assumed a character of in- 
terest. Being open ground, the pursued and pursuers were in 
full view of each other; and as Dick rode swiftly across the 
heath, with the shouting trio hard at his heels, the scene had a 
very animated appearance. He crossed the hill — the Hendon 
road — passed Crackskull Common — and dashed along the 
crossroad to Highgate. 

Hitherto no advantage had been gained by the pursuers; 
they had not lost ground, but still they had not gained an inch, 
and much spurring was required to maintain their position. 
As they approached Highgate, Dick slackened his pace, and 
the other party redoubled their efforts. To avoid the town, 
Dick struck into a narrow path at the right, and rode easily 
down the hill. 

His pursuers were now within a hundred yards, and shouted 
to him to stand. Pointing to a gate which seemed to bar their 
further progress, Dick unhesitatingly charged it, clearing it in 
beautiful style. Not so with Coates' party ; and the time they 
lost in unfastening the gate, which none of them chose to leap, 
enabled Dick to put additional space betwixt them. It did not, 
however, appear to be his intention altogether to outstrip his 
pursuers ; the chase seemed to give him excitement, which 
he was willing to prolong, as much as was consistent with his 
safety. Scudding rapidly past Highgate, like a swift-sailing 
schooner, with three lumbering Indiamen in her wake, Dick now 
took the lead along a narrow lane that threads the fields in the 
direction of Hornsey. The shouts of his followers had brought 
others to join them, and as he neared Crouch End, traversing 
the lane which takes its name from Du Val, and in which a 
house, frequented by that gayest of robbers, stands, or stood, 
" A highwayman ! a highwayman ! " rang in his ears, in a 
discordant chorus of many voices. 

The whole neighborhood was alarmed by the cries, and by 
the tramp of horses ; the men of Hornsey rushed into the road 
to seize the fugitive ; and women held up their babes to catch a 
glimpse of the flying cavalcade, which seemed to gain number 
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and animation as it advanced. Suddenly three horsemen ap- 
pear in the road ; they hear the uproar and the din. " A high- 
wayman ! a highwayman ! " cry the voices : " stop him, stop 
him ! " But it is no such easy matter. With a pistol in each 
hand, and his bridle in his teeth, Turpin passed boldly on. 
His fierce looks — his furious steed — the impetus with which 
he pressed forward, bore down all before him. The horsemen 
gave way, and only served to swell the list of his pursuers. 

" We have him now ! we have him now ! " cried Paterson, 
exultingly. "Shout for your lives. The turnpike man will 
hear us. Shout again — again ! The fellow has heard it. 
The gate is shut We have him. Ha! ha!" 

The old Hornsey toll bar was a high gate, with chevaux-de- 
/rise in the upper rail. It may be so still. The gate was 
swung into its lock, and like a tiger in his lair, the prompt 
custodian of the turnpike trusts, ensconced within his door- 
way, held himself in readiness to spring upon the runaway. 
But Dick kept steadily on. He coolly calculated the height 
of the gate ; he looked to the right and to the left ; nothing 
better offered ; he spoke a few words of encouragement to 
Bess; gently patted her neck; then struck spurs into her 
sides, and cleared the spikes by an inch. Out rushed the 
amazed turnpike man, thus unmercifully bilked, and was nearly 
trampled to death under the feet of Paterson's horse. 

" Open the gate, fellow, and be expeditious," shouted the 
chief constable. 

"Not I," said the man, sturdily, "unless I get my dues. 
I 've been done once already. But strike me stupid if I 'm done 
a second time." 

"Don't you perceive that's a highwayman? Don't you 
know that I'm chief constable of Westminster?" said Pater- 
son, showing his staff. " How dare you oppose me in the dis- 
charge of my duty ? " 

" That may be, or it may not be," said the man, doggedly. 
"But you don't pass, unless I gets the blunt, and that's the 
long and short on it." 

Amidst a storm of oaths Coates flung down a crown piece, 
and the gate was thrown open. 

Turpin took advantage of this delay to breathe his mare ; 
and, striking into a by-lane at Duckett's Green, cantered easily 
along in the direction of Tottenham. Little repose was al- 
lowed him. Yelling like a pack of hounds iu full cry, his pur- 
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suers were again at his heels. He had now to run the gantlet 
of the long straggling town of Tottenham, and various were 
the devices of the populace to entrap him. The whole place 
was up in arms, shouting, screaming , running, dancing, and 
hurling every possible description of missile at the horse and 
her rider. Dick merrily responded to their clamor as he flew 
past, and laughed at the brickbats that were showered thick 
as hail, and quite as harmlessly, around him. 

A few more miles' hard riding tired the volunteers, and be- 
fore the chase reached Edmonton most of them were " nowhere" 
Here fresh relays were gathered, and a strong field was again 
mustered. John Gilpin himself could not have excited more 
astonishment among the good folks of Edmonton, than did our 
highwayman as he galloped through their town. Unlike the 
men of Tottenham, the mob received him with acclamations, 
thinking, no doubt, that, like "the citizen of famous London 
Town," he rode for a wager. Presently, however, borne on the 
wings of the blast, came the cries of " Turpin ! Dick Turpin ! " 
and the hurrahs were changed to hootings; but such was the 
rate at which our highwayman rode, that no serious opposition 
could be offered to him. 

A man in a donkey cart, unable to get out of the way, drew 
himself up in the middle of the road. Turpin treated him as 
he had done the dub at the knapping jigger , and cleared the 
driver and his little wain with ease. This was a capital stroke, 
and well adapted to please the multitude, who are ever taken 
with a brilliant action. " Hark away, Dick ! " resounded on all 
hands, while hisses were as liberally bestowed upon his pursuers. 
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Away they fly past scattered cottages, swiftly and skim- 
mingly, like eagles on the wing, along the Enfield highway. 
All were well mounted, and the horses, now thoroughly 
warmed, had got into their paces, and did their work beauti- 
fully. None of Coates' party lost ground ; but they main- 
tained it at the expense of their steeds, which were streaming 
like water carts, while Black Bess had scarcely turned a hair. 

Turpin, the reader already knows, was a crack rider; he 
was the crack rider of England of his time, and, perhaps, of 
any time. The craft and mystery of jockeyship was not then 
so well understood in the eighteenth as it is in the nineteenth 
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century; men treated their horses differently; and few rode 
then as well as many ride now, when every youngster takes to 
the field as naturally as if he had been bred a Guacho. Dick 
Turpin was a glorious exception to the rule, and anticipated a 
later age. He rode wonderfully lightly, yet sat his saddle to 
perfection ; distributing the weight so exquisitely, that his horse 
scarcely felt his pressure ; he yielded to every movement made 
by the animal, and became, as it were, part and parcel of itself ; 
he took care Bess should be neither strained nor wrung. Freely, 
and as lightly as a feather, was she borne along ; beautiful was 
it to see her action : to watch her style and temper of covering 
the ground ; and many a first-rate Meltonian might have got a 
wrinkle from Turpin's seat and conduct. 

We have before stated that it was not Dick's object to ride 
away from his pursuers ; he could have done that at any mo- 
ment. He liked the fun of the chase, and would have been 
sorry to put a period to his own excitement. Confident in his 
mare, he just kept her at such speed as should put his pursuers 
completely to it, without in the slightest degree inconveniencing 
himself. Some judgment of the speed at which they went may 
be formed when we state that little better than an hour had 
elapsed, and nearly twenty miles had been ridden over. " Not 
bad travelling that," methinks we hear the reader exclaim. 

" By the mother that bore me," said Titus, as they went 
along in this slapping style — Titus, by the bye, rode a big, 
Roman-nosftd, powerful horse, weir adapted to his weight, but 
which required a plentiful exercise both of leg and arm to call 
forth all his action, and keep his rider alongside his compan- 
ions — " by the mother that bore me," said he, almost thumping' 
the wind out of his flea-bitten Bucephalus with his calves, 
after the Irish fashion, " if the fellow is n't lighting his pipe ! I 
saw the sparks fly on each side of him, and there he goes like a 
smoky chimney on a frosty morning ! See, he turns his impu- 
dent phiz, with the pipe in his mouth ! Are we to stand that, 
Mr. Coates?" 

" Wait awhile, sir ; wait awhile," said Coates : " we'll smoke 
him by and by." 

Paeans have been sung in honor of the Peons of the Pam- 
pas by the Headlong Sir Francis ; but what the gallant major 
extols so loudly in the South American horseman, viz., the 
lighting of a cigar when in mid career, was accomplished with 
equal ease by our English highwayman a hundred years ago, 
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nor was it esteemed by him any extravagant feat either. Flint, 
steel, and tinder were bestowed within Dick's ample pouch; 
the short pipe was at hand; and within a few seconds there 
was a stream of vapor exhaling from his lips, like the smoke 
from a steamboat shooting down the river, and tracking his 
still rapid course through the air. 

u I'll let 'em see what I think of 'em ! " said Dick, coolly, as 
he turned his head. 

It was now gray twilight. The mists of coming night were 
weaving a thin curtain over the rich surrounding landscape. 
All the sounds and hum of that delicious hour were heard, 
broken only by the regular clatter of the horses' hoofs. Tired 
of shouting, the chasers now kept on their way in deep silence. 
Each man held his breath, and plunged his spurs rowel-deep 
into his horse ; but the animals were already at the top of their 
speed, and incapable of greater exertion. Paterson, who was 
a hard rider, and perhaps a thought better mounted, kept the 
lead. The rest followed as they might. 

Had it been undisturbed by the rush of the cavalcade, the 
scene would have been still and soothing. Overhead, a cloud 
of rooks were winging their garrulous flight to the ancestral 
avenue of an ancient mansion to the right ; the bat was on the 
wing ; the distant lowing of a herd of kine saluted the ear at 
intervals; the blithe whistle of the rustic herdsman, and the 
merry chime of wagon bells, rang pleasantly from afar. But 
these cheerful sounds, which make the still twilight hour 
delightful, were lost in the tramp of the horsemen, now three 
abreast. The hind fled to the hedge for shelter; and the 
wagoner pricked up his ears, and fancied he heard the distant 
rumbling of an earthquake. 

On rushed the pack, whipping, spurring, tugging, for very 
life. Again they gave voice, in hopes the wagoner might 
succeed in stopping the fugitive. But Dick was already by 
his side. " Harkee, my tulip," cried he, taking the pipe from 
his mouth as he passed, " tell my friends behind they will hear 
of me at York." 

"What did he say?" asked Paterson, coming up the next 
moment. 

" That you '11 find him at York," replied the wagoner. 

" At York ! " echoed Coates, in amaze. 

Turpin was now out of sight; and although our trio 
flogged with might and main, they could never catch a glimpse 
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of him until, within a short distance of Ware, they beheld him 
at the door of a little public house, standing with his bridle in 
his hand, coolly quaffing a tankard of ale. No sooner were 
they in sight than Dick vaulted into the saddle, and rode off. 

" Devil seize you, sir ! why did n't you stop him ? " ex- 
claimed Paterson, as he rode up. " My horse is dead lame. I 
cannot go any further. Do you know what a prize you have 
missed? Do you know who that was?" 

" No sir, I don't," said the publican. " But I know he gave 
his mare more ale than he took himself, and he has given me a 
guinea instead of a shilling. He 's a regular good 'un." 

u A good 'un ! " said Paterson ; " it was Turpin, the noto- 
rious highwayman. We are in pursuit of him. Have you any 
horses ? Our cattle are all blown." 

" You '11 find the posthouse in the town, gentlemen. I 'm 
sorry I can't accommodate you. But I keeps no stabling. I 
wish you a very good evening, sir." Saying which the publi- 
can retreated to his domicile. 

" That 's a flash crib, I '11 be bound," said Paterson. " I '11 
chalk you down, my friend, you may rely upon it. Thus far 
we're done, Mr. Coates. But curse me if I give it in. I'll 
follow him to the world's end first" 

"Right, sir; right," said the attorney. "A very proper 
spirit, Mr. Constable. You would be guilty of neglecting your 
duty were you to act otherwise. You must recollect my father, 
Mr. Paterson ; Christopher, or Kit Coates ; a name as well 
known at the Old Bailey as Jonathan Wild's. You recollect 
him — eh?" 

" Perfectly well, sir," replied the chief constable. 

"The greatest thief taker, though I say it," continued 
Coates, "on record. I inherit all his zeal — all his ardor. 
Come along, sir. We shall have a fine moon in an hour — 
bright as day. To the posthouse ! to the posthouse ! " 

Accordingly to the posthouse they went; and, with as little 
delay as circumstances admitted, fresh hacks being procured, 
accompanied by a postilion, the party again pursued their onward 
course, encouraged to believe they were still in the right scent. 

Night had now spread her mantle over the earth ; still it 
was not wholly dark. A few stars were twinkling in the deep, 
cloudless heavens, and a pearly radiance in the eastern horizon 
heralded the rising of the orb of night. A gentle breeze was 
stirring ; the dews of evening had already fallen ; and the air 
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felt bland and dry. It was just the night one would have 
chosen for a ride, if one ever rode by choice at such an hour ; 
and to Turpin, whose chief excursions were conducted by night, 
it appeared little less than heavenly. 

Full of ardor and excitement, determined to execute what 
he had mentally undertaken, Turpin held on his solitary course. 
Everything was favorable to his project : the roads were in ad- 
mirable condition, his mare was in like order ; she was inured 
to hard work, had rested sufficiently in town to recover from 
the fatigue of her recent journey, and had never been in more 
perfect training. " She has now got her wind in her," said 
Dick ; " I '11 see what she can do — hark away, lass, hark away ! 
I wish they could see her now," added he, as he felt her almost 
fly away with him. 

Encouraged by her master's voice and hand, Black Bess 
started forward at a pace which few horses could have equalled, 
and scarcely any have sustained so long. Even Dick, accus- 
tomed as he was to her magnificent action, felt electrified at 
the speed with which he was borne along. " Bravo ! bravo ! 
shouted he ; " hark away, Bess ! " 

The deep and solemn woods through which they were rush- 
ing rang with his shouts and the sharp rattle of Bess' hoofs ; 
and thus he held his way, while, in the words of the ballad : — 

" Fled past, on right and left, how fast,' 
Each forest, grove, and bower ; 
On right and left, fled past, how fast, 
Each city, town, and tower." 



m. 

Black Bess being undoubtedly the heroine of Book Four 
of this romance, we may, perhaps, be pardoned for here ex- 
patiating a little in this place upon her birth, parentage, 
breeding, appearance, and attractions. And first as to her 
pedigree ; for in the horse, unlike the human species, nature 
has strongly impressed the noble or ignoble caste. He is the 
real aristocrat, and the pure blood that flows in the veins of 
the gallant steed will infallibly be transmitted, if his mate be 
suitable, throughout all his line. Bess was no cocktail. She 
was thoroughbred; she boasted blood in every bright and 
branching vein : 
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« If blood can give nobility 
A noble steed was she ; 
Her sire was blood, and blood her dam, 
And all her pedigree." 

As to her pedigree. Her aire was a desert Arab, renowned 
in his day, and brought to this country by a wealthy traveller ; 
her dam was an English racer, coal black as her child. Bess 
united all the fire and gentleness, the strength and hardihood, 
the abstinence and endurance of fatigue of the one, with the 
spirit and extraordinary fleetness of the other. How Turpin 
became possessed of her is of little consequence. We never 
heard that he paid a heavy price for her, though we doubt if 
any sum would have induced him to part with her. In color, 
she was perfectly black, with a skin smooth on the surface, as 
polished jet ; not a single white hair could be detected in her 
satin coat. In make, she was magnificent. Every point was 
perfect, beautiful, compact; modelled, in little, for strength 
and speed. Arched was her neck, as that of the swan ; clean 
and fine were her lower limbs, as those of the gazelle ; round and 
sound as a drum was her carcass, and as broad as a cloth-yard 
shaft her width of chest. Hers were the "pulchrce dunes, breve 
caput, arduaque cervix" of the Roman bard. There was no re- 
dundancy of flesh, 't is true ; her flanks might, to please some 
tastes, have been rounder, and her shoulder fuller ; but look at 
the nerve and sinew, palpable through the veined limbs ! She 
was built more for strength than beauty, and yet she was beau- 
tiful. Look at that elegant little head; those thin tapering 
ears, closely placed together ; that broad snorting nostril, which 
seems to snuff the gale with disdain; that eye, glowing and 
large as the diamond of Giamschid ! Is she not beautiful ? Be- 
hold her paces ! how gracefully she moves ! She is off ! — no 
eagle on the wing could skim the air more swiftly. Is she not 
superb ? As to her temper, the lamb is not more gentle. A 
child might guide her. 

But hark back to Turpin. We left him rattling along in 
superb style, and in the highest possible glee. He could not, 
in fact, be otherwise than exhilarated, nothing being so wildly 
intoxicating as a mad gallop. We seem to start out of our- 
selves — to be endued, for the time, with new energies. Our 
thoughts take wings rapid as our steed. We feel as if his 
fleetness and boundless impulses were for the moment our own. 
We laugh; we exult; we shout for very joy. We cry out 
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with Mephistopheles, but in anything but a sardonic mood. 
" What I enjoy with spirit, is it the less my own on that 
account? If I can pay for six horses, are not their powers 
mine ? I drive along, and am a proper man, as if I had four 
and twenty legs ! " These were Turpin's sentiments precisely. 
Give him four legs and a wide plain, and he needed no Mephis- 
topheles to bid him ride to perdition as fast as his nag could 
carry him. Away, away ! — the road is level, the path is clear. 
Press on, thou gallant steed, no obstacle is in thy way ! — and, 
lo ! the moon breaks forth ! Her silvery light is thrown over 
the woody landscape. Dark shadows are cast athwart the road, 
and the flying figures of thy rider and thyself are traced, like 
giant phantoms in the dust ! 

Away, away ! our breath is gone, in keeping up with this 
tremendous run. Yet Dick Turpin has not lost his wind, for 
we hear his cheering cry — hark ! he sings 

" Egad," soliloquized Dick, as he concluded his song, look- 
ing up at the moon. " Old Noll 's no bad fellow either. I 
wouldn't be without his white face to-night for a trifle. He's 
as good as a lamp to guide one, and let Bess only hold on as 
she goes now, and I '11 do it with ease. Softly, wench, softly ; 
dost not see it 's a hill we 're rising. The devil 's in the mare, 
she cares for nothing." And as they ascended the hill, Dick's 
voice once more awoke the echoes of night 

" Well," mused Turpin, " I suppose one day it will be with 
me like the rest of 'em, and that I shall dance a long lavolta 
to the music of the four whistling winds, as my betters have 
done before me ; but I trust, whenever the chanter culls and 
last-speech scribblers get hold of me, they '11 at least put no 
cursed nonsense into my mouth, but make me speak, as I 
have ever felt, like a man who never either feared death, or 
turned his back upon his friend. In the mean time I '11 give 
them something to talk about. This ride of mine shall ring 
in their ears long after I 'm done for — put to bed with a 
mattock, and tucked up with a spade. 

" And when I am gone, boys, each huntsman shall say, 
None rode like Dick Turpin so far in a day. 

And thou, too, brave Bess ! thy name shall be linked with 
mine, and we'll go down to posterity together; and what," 
added he, despondingly, "if it should be too much for thee? 
what if — but no matter. Better die now, while I am with 
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thee, than fall into the knacker's hands. Better die with all 
thy honors upon thy head, than drag out thy old age at the 
sand cart. Hark forward, lass — hark forward ! " 

By what peculiar instinct is it that this noble animal, the 
horse, will at once perceive the slightest change in his rider's 
physical temperament, and allow himself so to be influenced by 
it, that, according as his master's spirits fluctuate, will his own 
energies rise and fall, wavering 

" From walk to trot, from canter to full speed " ? 

How is it, we ask of those more intimately acquainted with 
the metaphysics of the Huoyhnymn than we pretend to be? 
Do the saddle or the rein convey, like metallic tractors, vibra- 
tions of the spirit betwixt the two ? We know not ; but this 
much is certain, that no servant partakes so much of the char- 
acter of his master as the horse. The steed we are wont to 
ride becomes a portion of ourselves. He thinks and feels with 
us. As we are lively he is sprightly ; as we are depressed, his 
courage droops. In proof of this, let the reader see what horses 
some men make — make we say, because in such hands their 
character is wholly altered. Partaking, in a measure, of the 
courage and the firmness of the hand that guides them, and of 
the resolution of the frame that sways them — what their rider 
wills they do, or strive to do. When that governing power is 
relaxed, their energies are relaxed likewise ; and their fine 
sensibilities supply them with an instant knowledge of the 
disposition and capacity of the rider. A gift of the gods is 
the gallant steed, which like any other faculty we possess, to use 
or to abuse — to command or to neglect — rests with ourselves ; 
he is the best general test of our own self-government 

Black Bess' action amply verified what we have just as- 
serted ; for during Turpin's momentary despondency, her pace 
was perceptibly diminished, and her force retarded ; but as he 
revived, she rallied instantly, and, seized apparently with a 
kindred enthusiasm, snorted joyously, as she recovered her 
speed. Now was it that the child of the desert showed her- 
self the undoubted offspring of the hardy loins from whence 
she sprung. Full fifty miles had she sped, yet she showed no 
symptom of distress. If possible, she appeared fresher than 
when she started. She had breathed ; her limbs were suppler ; 
her action was freer, easier, lighter. Her sire, who, upon his 
trackless wilds, could have outstripped the pestilent simoom, 
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and with throat unslacked, and hunger unappeased, could 
thrice have seen the scorching sun go down, had not greater 
powers of endurance. His vigor was her heritage. Her dam, 
who upon the velvet sod was of almost unapproachable swift- 
ness, and who had often brought her owner golden assurances 
of her worth, could scarce have kept pace with her, and would 
have sunk under a third of her fatigue. But Bess was a para- 
gon. We ne'er shall look upon her like again, unless we can 
prevail upon some Bedouin chief to present us with a brood 
mare, and then the racing world shall see what a breed we 
will introduce into this country. Eclipse, Childers, or Ham- 
bletonian shall be nothing to our colts, and even the railroad 
slow travelling compared with the speed of our new nags ! 

But to return to Bess, or rather to go along with her, for 
there is no halting now ; we are going at the rate of twenty 
knots an hour — sailing before the wind ; and the reader must 
either keep pace with us, or drop astern. Bess is now in her 
speed, and Dick happy. Happy ! he is enraptured — mad- 
dened — furious — intoxicated as with wine. Pshaw ! wine 
could never throw him into such a burning delirium. Its 
choicest juices have no inspiration like this. Its fumes are 
slow and heady. This is ethereal, transporting. His blood 
spins through his veins; winds round his heart; mounts to 
his brain. Away ! away ! He is wild with joy. Hall, cot, 
tree, tower, glade, mead, waste, or woodland are seen, passed, 
left behind, and vanish as in a dream. Motion is scarcely per- 
ceptible — it is impetus ! volition ! The horse and her rider 
are driven forward, as it were, by self-accelerated speed. A 
hamlet is visible in the moonlight. It is scarcely discovered 
ere the flints sparkle beneath the mare's hoofs. A moment's 
clatter upon the stones, and it is left behind. Again, it is the 
silent, smiling country. Now they are buried in the darkness 
of woods ; now sweeping along on the wide plain ; now clear- 
ing the unopened toll bar, now trampling over the hollow- 
sounding bridge, their shadows momently reflected in the 
placid mirror of the stream ; now scaling the hillside a thought 
more slowly ; now plunging, as the horses of Phoebus into the 
ocean, down its precipitous sides. 

The limits of two shires are already past. They are within 
the confines of a third. They have entered the merry county 
of Huntingdon ; they have surmounted the gentle hill that slips 
into Godmanchester. They are by the banks of the rapid Ouse. 
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The bridge is past ; and as Turpin rode through the deserted 
streets of Huntingdon, he heard the eleventh hour given from 
the iron tongue of St. Mary's spire. In four hours (it was about 
seven when he started), Dick had accomplished full sixty miles ! 

A few reeling topers in the streets saw the horseman flit past, 
and one or two windows were thrown open ; but Peeping Tom 
of Coventry would have had small chance of beholding the un- 
veiled beauties of Queen Godiva had she ridden at the rate of 
Dick Turpin. He was gone, like a meteor, almost as soon as he 
appeared. 

Huntingdon is left behind, and he is once more surrounded 
by dew-gemmed hedges and silent slumbering trees. Broad 
meadows, or pasture land, with drowsy cattle, or low bleating 
sheep, lie on either side. But what to Turpin, at that moment, 
is nature, animate or inanimate ? He thinks only of his mare 
— his future fame. None are by to see him ride ; no stimulat- 
ing plaudits ring in his ears ; no thousand hands are clapping ; 
no thousand voices huzzaing ; no handkerchiefs are waved ; no 
necks strained ; no bright eyes rain influence upon him ; no 
eagle orbs watch his motions ; no bells are rung ; no cup awaits 
his achievement ; no sweepstakes — no plate. But his will be 
renown — everlasting renown ; his will be fame which will not 
die with him — which will keep his reputation, albeit a tarnished 
one, still in the mouths of men. He wants all these adventitious 
excitements, but he has that within which is a greater excitement 
than all these. He is conscious that he is doing a deed to live 
by. If not riding for life, he is riding for immortality ; and as 
the hero may perchance feel (for even a highwayman may feel 
like a hero) when he willingly throws away his existence in the 
hope of earning a glorious name, Turpin cared not what might 
befall himself, so he could proudly signalize himself as the first 
of his land, 

" And witch the world with noble horsemanship ! " 

What need had he of spectators ? The eye of posterity was upon 
him ; he felt the influence of that Argus glance which has made 
many a poor wight spur on his Pegasus with not half so good a 
chance of reaching the goal as Dick Turpin. Multitudes, yet 
unborn, he knew would hear and laud his deeds. He trembled 
with excitement, and Bess trembled under him. But the emotion 
was transient — on, on they fly ! The torrent leaping from the 
crag — the bolt from the bow — the air-cleaving eagle — thoughts 
themselves are scarce more winged in their flight ! 
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IV. 

The night had hitherto been balmy and beautiful, with a 
bright array of stars, and a golden harvest moon, which seemed 
to diffuse even warmth with its radiance ; but now Turpin was 
approaching the region of fog and fen, and he began to feel the 
influence of that dank atmosphere. The intersecting dikes, 
yawners, gullies, or whatever they are called, began to send 
forth their steaming vapors, and chilled the soft and wholesome 
air, obscuring the void, and in some instances, as it were, choking 
up the road itself with vapor. But fog or fen was the same to 
Bess ; her hoofs rattled merrily along the road, and she burst 
from a cloud, like Eous at the break of dawn. 

It chanced, as he issued from a fog of this kind, that Turpin 
burst upon the York stage-coach. It was no uncommon thing 
for the coach to be stopped ; and so furious was the career of 
our highwayman, that the man involuntarily drew up his horses. 
Turpin had also to draw in the rein, a task of no little difficulty, 
as charging a huge lumbering coach, with its full complement 
of passengers, was more than even Bess could accomplish. The 
moon shone brightly on Turpin and his mare. He was unmasked, 
and his features were distinctly visible. An exclamation was 
uttered by a gentleman on the box, who it appeared instantly 
recognized him. 

" Pull up — draw your horses across the road ! " cried the 
gentleman ; " that 's Dick Turpin, the highwayman. His capture 
would be worth three hundred pounds to you," added he, ad- 
dressing the coachman, and is of equal importance to me. 
Stand ! " shouted he, presenting a cocked pistol. 

This resolution of the gentleman was not apparently agree- 
able, either to the coachman or the majority of the passengers, 
the name of Turpin acting like magic upon them. One man 
jumped off behind, and was with difficulty afterwards recov- 
ered, having tumbled into a deep ditch at the roadside. An 
old gentleman with a cotton nightcap, who had popped out his 
head to swear at the coachman, drew it suddenly back. A faint 
scream in a female key issued from within, and there was a con- 
siderable hubbub on the roof. Amongst other ominous sounds, 
the guard was heard to click his long horse-pistols. " Stop the 
York four-day stage ! " said he, forcing his smoky voice through 
a world of throat-embracing shawl ; " the fastest coach in the 
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kingdom : vos ever sich atrocity heard of ? I say, Joe, keep 
them ere leaders steady ; we shall all be in the ditch. Don't 
you see where the hind wheels are ? Who — whoop, I say." 

The gentleman on the box now discharged his pistol, and 
the confusion within was redoubled. The white nightcap was 
popped out like a rabbit's head, and as quickly popped back on 
hearing the highwayman's voice. Owing to the plunging of 
the horses, the gentleman had missed his aim. 

Prepared for such emergences as the present, and seldom at 
any time taken aback, Dick received the fire without flinching. 
, He then lashed the horses out of his course, and rode up, pistol 
in hand, to the gentleman who had fired. 

" Major Mowbray," said he, in a stern tone, " I know you. 
I meant not either to assault you or these gentlemen. Yet you 
have attempted my life, sir, a second time. But you are now 
in my power, and by hell ! if you do not answer the questions 
I put to you, nothing earthly shall save you." 

" If you ask aught I may not answer, fire ! " said the major ; 
" I will never ask life from such as you." 

" Have you seen aught of Sir Luke Rookwood ?" asked Dick. 

"The villain you mean is not yet secured," replied the 
major, " but we have traces of him. 'Tis with the view of pro- 
curing more efficient assistance that I ride to town." 

" They have not met then since ? " said Dick, carelessly. 

" Met ! whom do you mean ? " 

" Your sister and Sir Luke," said Dick. 

" My sister meet him ! " cried the major, angrily ; " think 
you he dare show himself at Rookwood ? " 

" Ho ! ho ! " laughed Dick ; " she is at Rookwood, then ? 
A thousand thanks, major. Good night to you, gentlemen." 

" Take that with you, and remember the guard," cried the 
fellow, who, unable to take aim from where he sat, had crept 
along the coach roof, and discharged thence one of his large 
horse pistols at what he took to be the highwayman's head, but 
which, luckily for Dick, was his hat, which he had raised to 
salute the passengers. 

"Remember you?" said Dick, coolly replacing his perforated 
beaver on his brow ; " you may rely upon it, my fine fellow, 
Til not forget you the next time we meet." 

And off he went like the breath of the whirlwind. 

VOL. I. — 10 
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V. 

We will now make inquiries after Mr. Coates and his party, 
of whom both we and Dick Turpin have for some time lost 
sight. With unabated ardor the vindictive man of law and 
his myrmidons pressed forward. A tacit compact seemed to 
have been entered into between the highwayman and his pur- 
suers, that he was to fly while they were to follow. Like 
bloodhounds, they kept steadily upon his trail ; nor were they 
so far behind as Dick imagined. At each posthouse they 
passed they obtained fresh horses, and, while these were sad- 
dling, a postboy was dispatched en courier to order relays at 
the next station. In this manner they proceeded after the first 
stoppage without interruption. Horses were in waiting for 
them, as they, "bloody with spurring, fiery hot with haste," 
and their jaded hacks arrived. Turpin had been heard or seen 
in all quarters. Turnpike men, wagoners, carters, trampers, 
all had seen him. Besides, strange as it may sound, they 
placed some faith in his word. York they believed would be 
his destination. 

At length the coach which Dick had encountered hove in 
sight. There was another stoppage and another hubbub. 
The old gentleman's nightcap was again manifested, and suf- 
fered a sudden occultation, as upon the former occasion. The 
postboy, who was in advance, had halted, and given up his 
horse to Major Mowbray, who exchanged his seat on the box 
for one on the saddle, deeming it more expedient, after his 
interview with Turpin, to return to Rookwood, rather than to 
proceed to town. The postboy was placed behind Coates, as 
being the lightest weight; and, thus reinforced, the party 
pushed forward as rapidly as heretofore. 

Eighty and odd miles had now been traversed — the bound- 
ary of another county, Northampton, passed ; yet no rest nor 
respite had Dick Turpin or his unflinching mare enjoyed. But 
here he deemed it fitting to make a brief halt. 

Bordering the beautiful domains of Burleigh House stood a 
little retired hostelry of some antiquity, which bore the great 
Lord Treasurer's arms. With this house Dick was not alto- 
gether unacquainted. The lad who acted as hostler was known 
to him. It was now midnight, but a bright and beaming night. 
To the door of the stable then did he ride, and knocked in 
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a peculiar manner. Reconnoitering Dick through a broken 
pane of glass in the lintel, and apparently satisfied with his 
scrutiny, the lad thrust forth a head of hair as full of straw as 
Mad Tom's is represented to be upon the stage. A chuckle of 
welcome followed his sleepy salutation. "Glad to see you, 
Captain Turpin," said he; " can I do anything for you ?" 

" Get me a couple of bottles of brandy and a beefsteak," said 
Dick. 

"As to the brandy, you can have that in a jiffy; but the 
steak, Lord love ye, the old 'ooman won't stand it at this time ; 
but there 's a cold round, — mayhap a slice of that might do, or a 
knuckle of ham ? " 

" D n your knuckles, Ralph," cried Dick ; •* have you any 

raw meat in the house ? " 

" Raw meat ? " echoed Ralph, in surprise. u Oh, yes, there's 
a rare rump of beef. You can have a cut off that, if you like." 

" That 's the thing I want," said Dick, ungirthing his mare. 
" Give me the scraper. There, I can get a wisp of straw from 
your head. Now run and get the brandy. Better bring three 
bottles. Uncork 'em, and let me have half a pail of water to 
mix with the spirit." 

" A pailful of brandy and water to wash down a raw steak ! 
My eyes ! " exclaimed Ralph, opening wide his sleepy peepers, 
adding, as he went about the execution of his task, " I always 
thought them Rum-padders, as they call themselves, rum fel- 
lows, but now I 'm sartin sure on it." 

The most sedulous groom could not have bestowed more 
attention upon the horse of his heart than Dick Turpin now 
paid to his mare. He scraped, chafed, and dried her, sounded 
each muscle, traced each sinew, pulled her ears, examined the 
state of her feet, and, ascertaining that her " withers were 
unwrung," finally washed her from head to foot in the diluted 
spirit, not, however, before he had conveyed a thimbleful of 
the liquid to his own parched throat, and replenished what 
Palstaff calls a "pocket pistol," which he had about him. 
While Ralph was engaged in rubbing her down after her 
bath, Dick occupied himself, not in dressing the raw steak in 
the manner the stableboy had anticipated, but in rolling it 
round the bit of his bridle. 

" She will go as long as there's breath in her body," said he, 
putting the flesh covered iron within her mouth. 

The saddle being once more replaced, after champing a 
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moment or two at the bit, Bess began to snort and paw the 
earth, as if impatient of delay ; and, acquainted as he was with 
her indomitable spirit and power, her condition was a surprise 
even to Dick himself. Her vigor seemed inexhaustible, her 
vivacity was not a whit diminished, but, as she was led into 
the open space, her step became as light and free as when she 
started on her ride, and her sense of sound as quick as ever. 
Suddenly she pricked her ears, and uttered a low neigh. A 
dull tramp was audible. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Dick, springing into his saddle, " they 
come." 

" Who come, captain ? " asked Ralph. 

"The road takes a turn here, don't it?" asked Dick — 
"sweeps round to the right by the plantations in the hol- 
low?" 

" Ay, ay, captain," answered Ralph ; " it 's plain you knows 
the ground." 

u What lies behind yon shed ? " 

" A stiff fence, captain — a reg'lar rasper. Beyond that a 
hillside steep as a house : no oss as was ever shoed can go 
down it." 

" Indeed ! " laughed Dick. 

A loud halloo from Major Mowbray, who seemed advancing 
upon the wings of the wind, told Dick that he was discovered. 
The major was a superb horseman, and took the lead of his 
party. Striking his spurs deeply into his horse, and giving 
him bridle enough, the major seemed to shoot forward like a 
shell through the air. The Burleigh Arms retired some hun- 
dred yards from the road, the space in front being occupied by 
a neat garden with low clipped hedges. No tall timber inter- 
vened between Dick and his pursuers, so that the motions of 
both parties were visible to each other. Dick saw in an in- 
stant that if he now started he should come into collision with 
the major exactly at the angle of the road, and he was by no 
means desirous of hazarding such a rencontre. He looked wist- 
fully back at the double fence. 

" Come into the stable. Quick, captain, quick ! " exclaimed 
Ralph. 

" The stable ? " echoed Dick, hesitating. 

"Ay, the stable; it's your only chance. Don't you see 
he 's turning the corner, and they are all coming. Quick, sir, 
quick!" 
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Dick, lowering his head, rode into the tenement, the door 
of which was most unceremoniously slapped in the major's face, 
and bolted on the other side. 

" Villain ! " cried Major Mowbray, thundering at the door, 
"come forth. You are now fairly trapped at last — caught 
like the woodcock, in your own springe. We have you. Open 
the door, I say, and save us the trouble of forcing it. You 
cannot escape us. We will burn the building down but we will 
have you." 

" What do you want, measter ?" cried Ralph, from the lintel, 
whence he reconnoitered the major, and kept the door fast. 
"You're clean mistaken. There be no one here." 

" We '11 soon see that," said Paterson, who had now arrived ; 
and leaping from his horse, the chief constable took a short 
run, to give himself impetus, and with his foot burst open 
the door. This being accomplished, in dashed the major and 
Paterson, but the stable was vacant. A door was open at 
the back ; they rushed to it. The sharply sloping sides of a 
hill slipped abruptly downwards, within a yard of the door. 
It was a perilous descent to the horseman, yet the print of a 
horse's heels was visible in the dislodged turf and scattered 
soil. 

" Confusion ! " cried the major, " he has escaped us." 

" He is yonder," said Paterson, pointing out Turpin moving 
swiftly through the steaming meadow, " See, he makes again 
for the road — he clears the fence. A regular throw he has 
given us, by the Lord ! " 

" Nobly done, by Heaven ! " cried the major. " With all 
his faults, I honor the fellow's courage, and admire his prowess. 
He 's already ridden to-night as I believe never man rode be- 
fore. I would not have ventured to slide down that wall, 
for it 's nothing else, with the enemy at my heels. What say 
you, gentlemen, have you had enough ? Shall we let him go, 
or " 

" As far as chase goes, I don't care if we bring the matter to 
a conclusion," said Titus. " I don't think, as it is, that I shall 
have a sate to sit on this week to come. I Ve lost leather most 
confoundedly." 

"What says Mr. Coates?" asked Paterson. "I look to 
him." 

" Then mount and off," cried Coates, " Public duty re- 
quires that we should take him." 
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"And private pique" returned the major. " No matter! 
The end is the same. Justice shall be satisfied. To your 
steeds, my merry men all. Hark, and away." 

Once more upon the move, Titus forgot his distress, and ad- 
dressed himself to the attorney, by whose side he rode. 

44 What place is that we 're coming to ? " asked he, pointing 
to a cluster of moonlit spires belonging to a town they were 
rapidly approaching. 

44 Stamford," replied Coates. 

44 Stamford ! " exclaimed Titus ; 44 by the powers ! then 
we 've ridden a matter of ninety miles. Why, the great deeds 
of Redmond O'Hanlon were nothing to this! I'll remember it 
to my dying day, and with reason " added he, uneasily shifting 
his position on the saddle. 



VI. 

Dick Turpin, meanwhile, held bravely on his course. Bess 
was neither strained by her gliding passage down the slippery 
hillside, nor shaken by larking the fence in the meadow. As 
Dick said, 44 It took a devilish deal to take it out of her." On 
regaining the highroad she resumed her old pace, and once 
more they were distancing Time's swift chariot in its whirling 
passage o'er the earth. Stamford, and the tongue of Lincoln's 
fenny shire, upon which it is situated, are passed almost in a 
breath. Rutland is won and passed, and Lincolnshire once 
more entered. The road now verged within a bowshot of that 
sporting Athens (Corinth, perhaps, we should say), Melton 
Mowbray. Melton was then unknown to fame, but, as if in- 
spired by that furor venaticus which now inspires all who come 
within twenty miles of this Charybdis of the chase, Bess here 
let out in a style with which it would have puzzled the best 
Leicestershire squire's best prad to have kept pace. The spirit 
she imbibed through the pores of her skin, and the juices of the 
meat she had champed, seemed to have communicated preter- 
natural excitement to her. Her pace was absolutely terrific. 
Her eyeballs were dilated, and glowed like flaming carbuncles; 
while her widely distended nostrils seemed, in the cold moon- 
shine, to snort forth smoke, as from a hidden fire. Fain would 
Turpin have controlled her ; but, without bringing into play all 
his tremendous nerve, no check could be given her headlong 
course, and for once, and the only time in her submissive career, 
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Bess resolved to have her own way — and she had it. Like a 
sensible fellow, Dick conceded the point. There was something 
even of conjugal philosophy in his self-communion upon the 
occasion. "E 'en let her take her own way, and be hanged to 
her, for an obstinate, self-willed jade as she is," said he : " now 
her back is up there '11 be no stopping her, I 'm sure : she rattles 
away like a woman's tongue, and when that once begins, we all 
know what chance the curb has. Best to let her have it out, 
or rather to lend her a lift. 'Twill be over the sooner. Tantivy, 
lass ! tantivy ! I know which of us will tire first." 

We have before said that the vehement excitement of con- 
tinued swift riding produces a paroxysm in the sensorium 
amounting to delirium. Dick's blood was again on fire. He 
was first giddy, as after a deep draught of kindling spirit ; this 
passed off, but the spirit was still in his veins — the estro was 
working in his brain. All his ardor, his eagerness, his fury, 
returned. He rode like one insane, and his courser partook of 
his frenzy. She bounded ; she leaped ; she tore up the ground 
beneath her; while Dick gave vent to his exultation in one 
wild, prolonged halloo. More than half his race is run. He 
has triumphed over every difficulty. He will have no further 
occasion to halt. Bess carries her forage along with her. The 
course is straightforward — success seems certain — the goal 
already reached — the path of glory won. Another wild halloo, 
to which the echoing woods reply, and away ! 

Away ! away ! thou matchless steed ! yet brace fast thy 
sinews — hold, hold thy breath, for, alas, the goal is not yet 
attained ! 

But forward ! forward, on they go, 
High snorts the straining steed, 
Thick pants the rider's laboring breath, 
As headlong on they speed I 



vn. 

As the eddying currents sweep over its plains in howling 
bleak December, the horse and her rider passed over what re- 
mained of Lincolnshire. Grantham is gone, and they are now 
more slowly looking up the ascent of Gonerby Hill, a path well 
known to Turpin ; where often, in bygone nights, many a purse 
had changed its owner. With that feeliner of independence 
and exhilaration which every one feels, we believe, on having 
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climbed the hillside, Turpin turned to gaze around. There was 
triumph in his eye. But the triumph was checked as his glance 
fell upon a gibbet near him to the right, on the round point of 
hill which is a landmark to the wide vale of Bel voir. Pressed 
as he was for time, Dick immediately struck out of the road 
and approached the spot where it stood. Two scarecrow objects, 
covered with rags and rusty links of chains, depended from the 
tree. A night crow screaming around the carcasses added to 
the hideous effect of the scene. Nothing but the living high- 
wayman and his skeleton brethren were visible upon the solitary 
spot. Around him was the lonesome waste of hill, o'erlooking 
the moonlit valley : beneath his feet, a patch of bare and light- 
ning-blasted sod ; above, the wan declining moon and skies, 
flaked with ghostly clouds : before him, the bleached bodies of 
the murderers, for such they were. 

" Will this be my lot, I marvel ? " said Dick, looking up- 
wards, with an involuntary shudder. 

" Ay, marry will it," rejoined a crouching figure, suddenly 
springing from beside a tuft of briers that skirted the blasted 
ground. 

Dick started in his saddle, while Bess reared and plunged at 
the sight of this unexpected apparition. 

"What ho! thou devil's dam, Barbara, is it thou?" ex- 
claimed Dick, reassured upon discovering it was the gypsy 
queen, and no specter whom he beheld. "Stand still, Bess — 
stand, lass. What dost thou here, mother of darkness ? Art 
gathering mandrakes for thy poisonous messes, or pilfering 
flesh from the dead ? Meddle not with their bones, or I will 
drive thee hence. What dost thou here, I say, old dam of the 
gibbet?" 

" I came to die here," replied Barbara, in a feeble tone ; and, 
throwing back her hood, she displayed features well-nigh as 
ghastly as those of the skeletons above her. 

" Indeed," replied Dick. " You've made choice of a pleas- 
ant spot, it must be owned. But you '11 not die yet." 

"Do you know whose bodies these are?" asked Barbara, 
pointing upwards. 

" Two of your race," replied Dick ; * right brethren of the 
blade." 

" Two of my sons," returned Barbara ; " my twin children. 
I am come to lay my bones beneath their bones : my sepulcher 
shall be their sepulcher ; my body shall feed the fowls of the 
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air as theirs have fed them. And if ghosts can walk, we '11 
scour this heath together. I tell you what, Dick Turpin," said 
the hag, drawing as near to the highwayman as Bess would 
permit her; "dead men walk and ride — ay, ridel — there's 
a comfort for you. I 've seen these do it I have seen them 
fling off their chains, and dance — ay, dance with me — with 
their mother. No revels like dead men's revels, Dick. I shall 
soon join 'em." 

" You will not lay violent hands upon yourself, mother ? " 
said Dick, with difficulty mastering his terror. 

" No," replied Barbara, in an altered tone. " But I will let 
nature do her task. Would she could do it more quickly. 
Such a life as mine won't go out without a long struggle. 
What have I to live for now? All are gone — she and her 
child! But what is this to you? You have no child; and if 
you had, you could not feel like a father. No matter. I rave. 
Listen to me. I have crawled hither to die. Tis five days 
since I beheld you, and during that time food has not passed 
these lips, nor aught of moisture, save Heaven's dew, cooled 
this parched throat, nor shall they to the last. That time can- 
not be far off ; and now can you not guess haw I mean to die ? 
Begone, and leave me, your presence troubles me. I would 
breathe my last breath alone, with none to witness the parting 
pang." 

" I will not trouble you longer, mother," said Dick, turning 
his mare; "nor will I ask your blessing." 

" My blessing ! " scornfully ejaculated Barbara. " You 
shall have it if you will, but you will find it a curse. Stay ! 
a thought strikes me. Whither are you going?" 

" To seek Sir Luke Rookwood," replied Dick ; " know you 
aught of him?" 

"Sir Luke Rookwood! You seek him, and would find 
him ? " screamed Barbara. 

" I would," said Dick. 

" And you will find him," said Barbara ; " and that erelong. 
I shall ne'er again behold him. Would I could. I have a mes- 
sage for him — one of life and death. Will you convey it to 
him?" 

" I will," said the highwayman. 

" Swear by those bones to do so," cried Barbara, pointing 
with her skinny fingers to the gibbet ; " that you will do my 
bidding." 
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" I swear," cried Dick. 

"Pail not, or we will haunt thee to thy life's end," cried 
Barbara ; adding, as she handed a sealed package to the high- 
wayman, " Give this to Sir Luke — to him alone. I would 
have sent it to him by other hands ere this, but my people 
have deserted me — have pillaged my stores — have rifled me 
of all, save this. Give this, I say, to Sir Luke, with your own 
hands. You have sworn it, and will obey. Give it to him, 
and bid him think of Sibyl as he opens it. But this must not 
be till Eleanor is in his power ; and she must be present when 
the seal is broken. It relates to both. Dare not to tamper 
with it, or my curse shall pursue you. That packet is guarded 
with a triple spell, which to you were fatal. Obey me, and my 
dying breath shall bless thee." 

" Never fear," said Dick, taking the packet ; " I '11 not dis- 
appoint you, mother, depend upon it." 

"Hence!" cried the crone; and as she watched Dick's 
figure lessening upon the waste, and at length beheld him 
finally disappear down the hillside, she sank to the ground, 
her frail strength being entirely exhausted. " Body and soul 
may now part in peace," gasped she. "All I live for is ac- 
complished." And ere one hour had elapsed, the night crow 
was perched upon her still breathing frame. 

Long pondering upon this singular interview, Dick pursued 
his way. At length he thought fit to examine the packet with 
which the old gypsy had intrusted him. 

"It feels like a casket" thought he. "It can't be gold. 
But then it may be jewels, though they don't rattle, and it 
ain't quite heavy enough. What can it be ? I should like to 
know. There is some mystery, that 's certain, about it ; but I 
will not break the seal, not I. As to her spell, that I don't 
value a rush ; but I 've sworn to give it to Sir Luke, and deliver 
her message, and I '11 keep my word if I can. He shall have it." 
Saying which he replaced it in his pocket. 

vm. 

Time presses. We may not linger in our course. We 
must fly on before our flying highwayman. Pull forty miles 
shall we pass over in a breath. Two more hours have elapsed, 
and he still urges his headlong career, with heart resolute as 
ever, and purpose yet unchanged. Fair Newark and the dash- 
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ing Trent, " most loved of England's streams," are gathered to 
his laurels. Broad Notts, and its heavy paths and sweeping 
glades; its waste (forest no more) of Sherwood past; bold 
Robin Hood and his merry men, his Marian and his moonlight 
rides, recalled, forgotten, left behind. Hurrah ! hurrah ! That 
wild halloo, that wavering arm, that enlivening shout — what 
means it ? He is once more upon Yorkshire ground ; his 
horse's hoof beats once more the soil of that noble shire. So 
transported was Dick that he could almost have flung himself 
from the saddle to kiss the dust beneath his feet. Thrice fifty 
miles has he run, nor has the morn yet dawned upon his labors. 
Hurrah! the end draws nigh; the goal is in view. Halloo! 
halloo! on! 

Bawtrey is past. He takes the lower road by Thorne and 
Selby. He is skirting the waters of the deep-channeled Don. 

Bess now began to manifest some slight symptoms of dis- 
tress. There was a strain in the carriage of her throat, a dull- 
ness in her eye, a laxity in her ear, and a slight stagger in her 
gait, which Turpin noticed with apprehension. Still she went 
on, though not at the same gallant pace as heretofore. But, as 
the tired bird still battles with the blast upon the ocean, as the 
swimmer still stems the stream, though spent, on went she; 
nor did Turpin dare to check her, fearing that, if she stopped, 
she might lose her force, or, if she fell, she would rise no more. 

It was now that gray and grimly hour ere one flicker of 
orange or rose has gemmed the east, and when unwearying 
nature herself seems to snatch brief repose. In the roar of 
restless cities, this is the only time when the strife is hushed. 
Midnight is awake — alive ; the streets ring with laughter and 
with rattling wheels. At the third hour, a dead, deep silence 
prevails ; the loud-voiced streets grow dumb. They are de- 
serted of all, save the few guardians of the night and the 
skulking robber. But even far removed from the haunts of 
men and hum of towns it is the same. " Nature's best nurse " 
seems to weigh nature down, and stillness reigns throughout. 
Our feelings are in a great measure, influenced by the hour. 
Exposed to the raw, crude atmosphere, which has neither the 
nipping, wholesome shrewdness of morn, nor the profound 
dullness of night, the frame vainly struggles against the dull, 
miserable sensations engendered by the damps, and at once 
communicates them to the spirits. Hope forsakes us. We are 
weary, exhausted. Our energy is dispirited. Sleep does " not 
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weigh our eyelids down." We stare upon the vacancy. We 
conjure up a thousand restless, disheartening images. We aban- 
don projects we have formed, and which, viewed through this 
medium, appear fantastical, chimerical, absurd. We want rest, 
refreshment, energy. 

We will not say that Tuipin had all these misgivings. But 
he had to struggle hard with himself to set sleep and exhaus- 
tion at defiance. 

The moon bad set. The stars, 

Pinnacled deep in the intense inane, 

had all — save one, the herald of the dawn — withdrawn their 
luster. A dull mist lay on the stream, and the air became 
piercing cold. Turpin's chilled fingers could scarcely grasp 
the slackening rein, while his eyes, irritated by the keen atmos- 
phere, hardly enabled him to distinguish surrounding objects, 
or even to guide his steed. It was owing, probably, to this lat- 
ter circumstance, that Bess suddenly floundered and fell, throw- 
ing her master over her head. 

Turpin instantly recovered himself. His first thought was 
for his horse. But Bess was instantly upon her legs — covered 
with dust and foam, sides and cheeks — and with her large eyes 
glaring wildly, almost piteously, upon her master. 

" Art hurt, lass ? " asked Dick, as she shook herself, and 
slightly shivered. And he proceeded to the horseman's scru- 
tiny. "Nothing but a shake; though that dull eye — those 

quivering flanks " added he, looking earnestly at her. 

" She won't go much further, and I must give it up — what ! 
give up the race just when it's won ? No, that can't be. Ha ! 
well thought on. I've a bottle of liquid given me by an old 
fellow, who was a knowing cove and famous jockey in his day, 
which he swore would make a horse go as long as he'd a leg to 
carry him, and bade me keep it for some great occasion. I've 
never used it : but I'll try it now. It should be in this pocket. 
Ah ! Bess, wench, I fear I'm using thee, after all, as Sir Luke 
did his mistress, that 1 thought so like thee. No matter ! It 
will be a glorious end." 

Raising her head upon his shoulder, Dick poured the con- 
tents of the bottle down the throat of his mare. Nor had he 
to wait long before its invigorating effects were instantaneous. 
The fire was kindled in the glassy orb ; her crest was once more 
erected ; her flank ceased to quiver ; and she neighed loud and 
joyously. 
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" Egad, the old fellow was right," cried Dick. " The drink 
has worked wonders. " What the devil could it have been ? It 
smells like spirit," added he, examining the bottle. " I wish 
I 'd left a taste for myself. But here 's that will do as well." 
And he drained his flask of the last drop of brandy. 

Dick's limbs were now become so excessively stiff that it 
was with difficulty he could remount his horse. But this neces- 
sary preliminary being achieved by the help of a stile, he found 
no difficulty in resuming his accustomed position upon the sad- 
dle. We know not whether there was any likeness between our 
Turpin and that modern Hercules of the sporting world, Mr. 
Osbaldeston. Far be it from us to institute any comparison, 
though we cannot help thinking that, in one particular, he re- 
sembled that famous " copper-bottomed " squire. This we will 
leave to our reader's discrimination. Dick bore his fatigues 
wonderfully. He suffered somewhat of that martyrdom which, 
according to Tom Moore, occurs " to weavers and M. P.'s from 
sitting too long ; " but again on his courser's back, he cared not 
for anything. 

Once more, at a gallant pace he traversed the banks of the 
Don, skirting the fields of flax that bound its sides, and hurried 
far more swiftly than its current to its confluence with the Aire. 

Snaith was past. He was on the road to Selby when dawn 
first began to break. Here and there a twitter was heard in the 
hedge ; a hare ran across his path, gray-looking as the morning's 
self ; and the mists began to rise from the earth. A bar of gold 
was drawn against the east, like the roof of a gorgeous palace. 
But the mists were heavy in this world of rivers, and their trib- 
utary streams. The Ouse was before him, the Trent and Aire 
behind ; the Don and Derwent on either hand, all in their way 
to commingle their currents ere they formed the giant Humber. 
Amid a region so prodigal of water, no wonder the dews fell 
thick as rain. Here and there the ground was clear ; but then 
again came a volley of vapor, dim and palpable as smoke. 

While involved in one of these fogs, Turpin became aware 
of another horseman by his side. It was impossible to discern 
the features of the rider, but his figure in the mist seemed gigan- 
tic ; neither was the color of his steed distinguishable. Nothing 
was visible except the meager-looking phantomlike outline of 
a horse and his rider, and, as the unknown rode upon the turf 
that edged the way, even the sound of his horse's hoofs was 
scarce audible. Turpin gazed, not without superstitious awe. 
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Once or twice he essayed to address the strange horseman, but 
his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. He fancied he dis- 
covered in the mist-exaggerated lineaments of the stranger a 
wild and fantastic resemblance to his friend Tom King. " It 
must be Tom," thought Turpin ; " he is come to warn me of my 
approaching end. I will speak to him. ,, 

But terror o'ermastered his speech. He could not force out 
a word, and thus side by side they rode in silence. Quaking 
with fears he would scarcely acknowledge to himself, Dick 
watched every motion of his companion. He was still, stern, 
specterlike, erect ; and looked for all the world like a demon 
on his phantom steed. His courser seemed, in the indistinct 
outline, to be huge and bony, and, as he snorted furiously in 
the fog, Dick's heated imagination supplied his breath with a 
due proportion of flame. Not a word was spoken — not a sound 
heard, save the sullen dead beat of his hoof upon the grass. It 
was intolerable to ride thus cheek by jowl with a goblin. Dick 
could stand it no longer. He put spurs to his horse, and en- 
deavored to escape. But it might not be. The stranger, 
apparently without effort, was still by his side, and Bess' feet, 
in her master's apprehensions, were nailed to the ground. By 
and by, however, the atmosphere became clearer. Bright quiv- 
ering beams burst through the vaporous shroud, and then it 
was that Dick discovered that the apparition of Tom King was 
no other than Luke Rookwood. He was mounted on his old 
horse, Rook, and looked grim and haggard as a ghost vanishing 
at the crowing of the cock. 

" Sir Luke Rookwood, by this light ! " exclaimed Dick, in 
astonishment. " Why, I took you for " 

"The devil, no doubt," returned Luke, smiling sternly, 
" and were sorry to find yourself so hard pressed. Don't dis- 
quiet yourself ; I am still flesh and blood." 

"Had I taken you for one of mortal mold," said Dick, 
" you should have soon seen where I 'd have put you in the 
race. That confounded fog deceived me, and Bess acted the 
fool as well as myself. However, now I know you, Sir Luke, 
you must spur alongside, for the hawks are on the wing ; aud 
though I 've much to say, I 've not a second to lose." And 
Dick briefly detailed the particulars of his ride, concluding 
with hi& rencontre with Barbara. " Here 's the packet," said he, 
"just as I got it. You must keep it till the proper moment. 
And here," added he, fumbling in his pocket for another paper, 
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" is the marriage document. You are now your fathers's lawful 
son, let who will say you nay. Take.it and welcome. If you 
are ever master of Miss Mowbray's hand, you will not forget 
Dick Turpin." 

"I will not," said Luke, eagerly grasping the certificate, 
" but she never may be mine." 

"You have her oath?" 

" I have." 

"What more is needed?" 

" Her hand." 

"That will follow." 

" It shall follow," replied Sir Luke, wildly. " You are right. 
She is my affianced bride — affianced before hell, if not before 
heaven. I have sealed the contract with blood — with Sibyl's 
blood — and it shall be fulfilled. I have her oath — her oath — 
ha, ha ! Though I perish in the attempt, I will wrest her from 
Ranulph's grasp. She shall never be his. I would stab her 
first. Twice have I failed in my endeavors to bear her off. I 
am from Rookwood even now. To-morrow night I shall renew 
the attack. Will you assist me ? " 

" To-morrow night ! " interrupted Dick; 

"Nay, I should say to-night. A new day has already 
dawned," replied Luke. 

" I will : she is at Rookwood ? " 

" She languishes there at present, attended by her mother 
and her lover. The hall is watched and guarded. Ranulph 
is ever on the alert. But we will storm their garrison. I have 
a spy within its walls — a gypsy girl, faithful to my interests. 
Prom her I have learnt that there is a plot to wed Eleanor to 
Ranulph, and that the marriage is to take place privately to- 
morrow. This must be prevented." 

" It must. But why not boldly appear in person at the hall 
and claim her?" 

" Why not ? I am a proscribed felon. A price is set upon 
my head. I am hunted through the country — driven to con- 
cealment, and dare not show myself for fear of capture. What 
could I do now ? They would load me with fetters, bury me in a 
dungeon, and wed Eleanor to Ranulph. What would my rights 
avail ? What would her oath signify to them ? No ; she must 
be mine by force. His she shall never be. Again, I ask you, 
will you aid me ? " 

" I have said — I will. Where is Alan Rookwood ? " 
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" Concealed within the hut on Thome Waste. You know- 
it — it was one of your haunts." 

" I know it well," said Dick, " and Conkey Jem, its keeper, 
into the bargain : he is a knowing file. I '11 join you at the hut 
at midnight, if all goes well. We'll bring off the wench, in 
spite of them all — just the thing I like. But in case of a break- 
down on my part, suppose you take charge of my purse in the 
mean time." 

Luke would have declined this offer. 

u Pshaw ! " said Dick. " Who knows what may happen ? 
and it 's not ill lined, either. You '11 find an odd hundred or 
so in that silken bag — it's not often your highwayman gives 
away a purse. Take it, man — we '11 settle all to-night ; and 
if I don't come, keep it — it will help you to your bride. And 
now off with you to the hut, for you are only hindering me. 
Adieu ! My love to old Alan. We '11 do the trick to-night. 
Away with you to the hut. Keep yourself snug there till mid- 
night, and we '11 ride over to Rookwood." 

" At midnight," replied Sir Luke, wheeling off, " I shall 
expect you." 

" 'Ware hawks ! " hallooed Dick. 

But Luke had vanished. In another instant Dick was scour- 
ing the plain as rapidly as ever. In the mean time, as Dick 
has casually alluded to the hawks, it may not be amiss to in- 
quire how they had flown throughout the night, and whether 
they were still in chase of their quarry. 

With the exception of Titus, who was completely done up 
at Grantham, "having got," as he said, "a complete bellyful 
of it," they were still on the wing, and resolved sooner or later 
to pounce upon their prey, pursuing the same system as here- 
tofore in regard to the post horses. Major Mowbray and 
Paterson took the lead, but the irascible and invincible attorney 
was not far in their rear, his wrath having been by no means 
allayed by the fatigue he had undergone. At Bawtrey they 
held a council of war for a few minutes, being doubtful which 
course he had taken. Their incertitude was relieved by a foot 
traveler, who had heard Dick's loud halloo on passing the 
boundary of Nottinghamshire, and had seen him take the lower 
road. They struck, therefore, into the path to Thome, at a 
hazard, and were soon satisfied they were right. Furiously did 
they now spur on. They reached Selby, changed horses at the 
inn in front of the venerable cathedral church, and learned 
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from the postboy that a toil-worn horseman, on a jaded steed, 
had ridden through the town about five minutes before them, 
and could not be more than a quarter of a mile in advance. 
" His horse was so dead beat," said the lad, " that I 'm sure he 
cannot have got far ; and, if you look sharp, I '11 be bound you '11 
overtake him before he reaches Cawood Perry." 

Mr. Coates was transported. "We'll lodge him snug in 
York Castle before an hour, Paterson," cried he, rubbing his 
hands. 

" I hope so, sir," said the chief constable, " but I begin to 
have some qualms." 

" Now, gentlemen," shouted the postboy, " come along. I '11 
soon bring you to him." 

IX. 

The sun had just o'ertopped the "high eastern hill" as 
Turpin reached the Ferry of Cawood, and his beams were 
reflected upon the deep and sluggish waters of the Ouse. 
Wearily had he dragged his course thither — wearily and slow. 
The powers of his gallant steed were spent, and he could 
scarcely keep her from sinking. It was now midway 'twixt 
the hours of five and six. Nine miles only lay before him, and 
that thought again revived him. He reached the water's edge, 
and hailed the ferryboat, which was then on the other side of 
the river. At that instant a loud shout smote his ear ; it was 
the halloo of his pursuers. Despair was in his look. He 
shouted to the boatman, and bade him pull fast. The man 
obeyed ; but he had to breast a strong stream, and had a lazy 
bark and heavy sculls to contend with. He had scarcely left 
the shore, when another shout was raised from the pursuers* 

The tramp of their steeds grew louder and louder. 

The boat had scarcely reached the middle of the stream. 
His captors were at hand. Quietly did he walk down the 
bank, and as cautiously enter the water. There was a plunge, 
and steed and rider were swimming down the river. 

Major Mowbray was at the brink of the stream. He hesi- 
tated an instant, and stemmed the tide. Seized, as it were, by 
a mania for equestrian distinction, Mr. Coates braved the tor- 
rent. Not so Paterson. He very coolly took out his bulldogs, 
and, watching Turpin, cast up in his own mind the pros and 
cons of shooting him as he was crossing. " I could certainly 

▼OL. I. — 11 
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hit him/' thought, or said, the constable ; " but what of that ? 
A dead highwayman is worth nothing — alive, he weighs 30<M. 
I won't shoot him, but I'll make a pretense." And he fired 
accordingly. 

The shot skimmed over the water, but did not, as it was 
intended, do much mischief. It, however, occasioned a mis- 
hap, which had nearly proved fatal to our aquatic attorney. 
Alarmed at the report of the pistol, in the nervous agitation 
of the moment Coates drew in his rein so tightly that his 
steed instantly sank. A moment or two afterwards he rose, 
shaking his ears, and floundering heavily towards the shore; 
and such was the chilling effect of this sudden immersion, 
that Mr. Coates now thought much more of saving himself 
than of capturing Turpin. Dick, meanwhile, had reached the 
opposite bank, and, refreshed by her bath, Bess scrambled up 
the sides of the stream, and speedily regained the road. "I 
shall do it yet," shouted Dick ; *' that stream has saved her. 
Hark away, lass ! Hark away ! " 

Bess heard the cheering cry, and she answered to the call 
She roused all her energies ; strained every sinew ; and put 
forth all her remaining strength. Once more, on wings of 
swiftness, she bore him away from his pursuers, and Major 
Mowbray, who had now gained the shore, and made certain 
of securing him, beheld him spring, like a wounded hare, from 
beneath his very hand. 

" It cannot hold out," said the major ; " it is but an expir- 
ing flash ; that gallant steed must soon drop." 

" She be regularly booked, that 's certain," said the postboy. 
" We shall find her on the road." 

Contrary to all expectation, however, Bess held on, and set 
pursuit at defiance. Her pace was swift as when she started. 
But it was unconscious and mechanical action. It wanted the 
ease, the lightness, the life, of her former riding. She seemed 
screwed up to a task which she must execute. There was no 
flogging, no gory heel ; but the heart was throbbing, tugging 
at the sides within. Her spirit spurred her onwards. Her 
eye was glazing; her chest heaving; her flank quivering; 
her crest fallen again. Yet she held on. "She is dying, 
by God ! " said Dick. " I feel it " No, she held on. 

Fulford is past. The towers and pinnacles of York burst 
upon him in all the freshness, the beauty, and the glory of a 
bright, clear, autumnal morn. The ancient city seemed to 
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smile a welcome — a greeting. The noble Minster and its 
serene and massive pinnacles, crocketed, lantern-like, and 
beautiful ; Saint Mary's lofty spire, All-Hallows Tower, the 
massive moldering walls of the adjacent postern, the grim 
castle, and Clifford's neighboring keep — all beamed upon 
him, " like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly." 

" It is done — it is won," cried Dick. " Hurrah, hurrah ! " 
And the sunny air was cleft with his shouts. 

Bess was not insensible to her master's exultation. She 
neighed feebly in answer to his call, and reeled forwards. It 
was a piteous sight to see her, — to mark her staring, protrud- 
ing eyeball, — her shaking flanks ; but, while life and limb held 
together, she held on. 

Another mile is past. York is near. 

" Hurrah ! " shouted Dick ; but his voice was hushed. Bess 
tottered — fell. There was a dreadful gasp — a parting moan 
— a snort ; her eyes gazed, for an instant, upon her master, 
with a dying glare ; then grew glassy, ray less, fixed. A shiver 
ran through her frame. Her heart had burst. 

Dick's eyes were blinded as with rain. His triumph, 
though achieved, was forgotten — his own safety was disre- 
garded. He stood weeping, and swearing, like one beside 
himself. 

" And art thou gone, Bess ! " cried he, in a voice of agony, 
lifting up his courser's head, and kissing her lips, covered with 
blood-flecked foam. " Gone, gone ! and I have killed the best 
steed that was ever crossed ! And for what ?" added Dick, beat- 
ing his brow with his clenched hand — " for what ? for what ?" 

At that moment the deep bell of the Minster clock tolled 
out the hour of six. 

" I am answered," gasped Dick ; " it was to hear those 
strokes!" 

Turpin was roused from the state of stupefaction into which 
he had fallen by a smart slap on the shoulder. Recalled to 
himself by the blow, he started at once to his feet, while his 
hands sought his pistols ; but he was spared the necessity of 
using them, by discovering in the intruder the bearded visage 
of the gypsy Balthazar. The patrico was habited in mendi- 
cant weeds, and sustained a large wallet upon his shoulders. 

" So it's all over with the best mare in England, I see," 
said Balthazar ; " I can guess how it has happened — you are 
pursued ! " 
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" I am," said Dick, roughly. 

" Your pursuers are at hand ? " 

" Within a few hundred yards." 

" Then why stay here ? Fly while you can." 

"Never — never," cried Turpin ; "I'll fight it out here by 
Bess' side. Poor lass ! I've killed her — but she has done it 
— ha ! ha ! we have won — what ! " And his utterance was 
again choked. 

" Hark ! I hear the tramp of horses, and shouts," cried the 
patrico. " Take this wallet. You will find a change of dress 
within it. Dart into that thick copse — save yourself." 

" But Bess — I cannot leave her," exclaimed Dick, with an 
agonizing look at his horse. 

" And what did Bess die for, but to save you ? " rejoined 
the patrico. 

" True, true," said Dick ; " but take care of her. Don't let 
those dogs of hell meddle with her carcass." 

" Away," cried the patrico ; u leave Bess to me." 

Possessing himself of the wallet, Dick disappeared in the 
adjoining copse. 

He had not been gone many seconds when Major Mowbray 
rode up. 

" Who is this ? " exclaimed the major, flinging himself from 
his horse, and seizing the patrico ; u this is not Turpin." 

" Certainly not," replied Balthazar, coolly. " I am not ex- 
actly the figure for a highwayman." 

" Where is he ? what has become of him ? " asked Coates, 
in despair, as he and Paterson joined the major. 

" Escaped, I fear," replied the major. " Have you seen 
any one, fellow ? " added he, addressing the patrico. 

" I have seen no one " replied Balthazar. " I am only this 
instant arrived. This dead horse lying in the road attracted 
my attention." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Paterson, leaping from his steed; "this 
may be Turpin after all. He has as many disguises as the 
devil himself, and may have carried that goat's hair in his 
pocket." Saying which, he seized the patrico by the beard, 
and shook it with as little reverence as the Gaul handled the 
hirsute chin of the Roman senator. 

" The devil ! hands off ! " roared Balthazar. " By Salmon, 
I won't stand such usage. Do you think a beard like mine is 
the growth of a few minutes ? Hands off, I say." 
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" Regularly done ! " said Paterson, removing his hold of the 
patrico's chin, and looking as blank as a cartridge. 

" Ay," exclaimed Coates ; " all owing to this worthless piece 
of carrion. If it were not that I hope to see him dangling 
from those walls" (pointing towards the castle), "I should 
wish her master were by her side now. To the dogs with 
her." And he was about to spurn the breathless carcass of 
poor Bess, when a sudden blow, dealt by the patrico's staff, 
felled him to the ground. 

"I'll teach you to molest me," said Balthazar, about to 
attack Paterson. 

"Come, come," said the discomfited chief constable, "no 
more of this*. It 's plain we 're in the wrong box. Every bone 
in my body aches sufficiently without the aid of your cudgel, 
old fellow. Come, Mr. Coates, take my arm, and let 's be mov- 
ing. We 've had an infernal long ride for nothing." 

" Not so," replied Coates ; " I 've paid pretty dearly for it. 
However, let us see if we can get any breakfast at the Bowling 
Green, yonder ; though I 've already had my morning draught," 
added the facetious man of law, looking at his dripping apparel. 

" Poor Black Bess ! " said Major Mowbray, wistfully re- 
garding the body of the mare, as it lay stretched at his feet. 
" Thou deservedst a better fate and a better master. In thee 
DicK Turpin has lost his best friend. His exploits will, hence- 
forth, want the coloring of romance, which thy unfailing ener- 
gies threw over them. Light lie the ground over thee, thou 
matchless mare ! " 

To the Bowling Green the party proceeded, leaving the 
patrico in undisturbed possession of the lifeless body of Black 
Bess. Major Mowbray ordered a substantial repast to be pre- 
pared with all possible expedition. 

A countryman in a smock frock was busily engaged at his 
morning's meal. 

"To see that fellow bolt down his breakfast, one would 
think he had fasted for a month," said Coates ; " see the whole- 
some effects of an honest, industrious life, Paterson. I envy 
him his [appetite — I should fall to with more zest were Dick 
Turpin in his place." - 

The countryman looked up. He was. an odd-looking fellow, 
with a terrible squint, and a strange, contorted countenance. 

" An ugly dog ! " exclaimed Paterson ; " what a devil of a 
twist he has got!" 
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" What 's that you says about Dick Taarpin, measter ? " 
asked the countryman, with his mouth half full of bread. 

" Have you seen aught of him ? " asked Coates. 

" Not I," mumbled the rustic ; " but I hears aw the folk 
hereabouts talk on him. They say as how he sets all the law- 
yers and constables at defiance, and laughs in his sleeve at their 
efforts to cotch him — ha, ha! He gets over more ground in a 
day than they do in a week — ho, ho ! " 

"That's all over now," said Coates, peevishly. "He has 
cut his own throat — ridden his famous mare to death." 

The countryman almost choked himself, in the attempt to 
bolt a huge mouthful. " Ay — indeed, measter ! How hap- 
pened that ? " asked he, so soon as he recovered speech. 

"The fool rode her from London to York last night," re- 
turned Coates ; " such a feat was never performed before. 
What horse could be expected to live through such work as 
that?" 

" Ah, he were a foo' to attempt that," observed the country- 
man ; " but you followed belike ? " 

" We did." 

44 And took him arter all, I reckon?" asked the rustic, 
squinting more horribly than ever. 

" No," returned Coates; " I can't say we did ; but we '11 have 
him yet. I'm pretty sure he can't be far off. We may be 
nearer him than we imagine." 

"Maybe so, measter," returned the countryman; "but 
might I be so bold as to ax how many horses you used i' the 
chase — some half dozen, maybe ? " 

" Half a dozen ! " growled Patterson ; " we had twenty at the 
least." 

" And I one ! " mentally ejaculated Turpin, for he was the 
countryman. 
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MARE AKENSIDE. 

Akbnside, Mark, an English physician and poet, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, November 9, 1721; died in London, June 23, 
1770. He studied at the Grammar School at Newcastle, and at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Leyden, at the latter of which he 
took his degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1744. He practised his 
profession first at Northampton, and afterward in London. His 
poem, "Pleasures of the Imagination," appeared in 1744, and the 
author received a pension of £300 a year from Mr. Dyson, to be 
paid until "his practice should support him." Besides his "Pleas- 
ures of the Imagination" he wrote a number of odes and minor 
poems and some medical essays. 

From the Epistle tq Cubic 

Thbioe has the spring beheld thy fa4ed fame, 

And the fourth winter rises on thy shame, 

Since I exulting grasped the votive shell, 

In sounds of triumph all thy praise to tell; 

Blest could my skill through ages make thee shine, 

And proud to mix my memory with thine. 

But now the cause that waked my song before 

With praise, with triumph, crowns the toil no more. 

If to the glorious man whose faithful cares, 

Nor quelled by malice, nor relaxed by years, 

Had awed Ambition's wild audacious hate, 

And dragged at length Corruption to her fate; 

If every tongue its large applauses owed, 

And well-earned laurels every muse bestowed; 

If public Justice urged the high reward, 

And Freedom smiled on the devoted bard : 

Say then, — to him whose levity or lust 

Laid all a people's generous hopes in dust, 

Who taught Ambition firmer heights of power 

And saved Corruption at her hopeless hour, 

Does not each tongue its execrations owe? 

Shall not each Muse a wreath of shame bestow? 

And public Justice sanctify the award? 

And Freedom's hand protect the impartial bard? 
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There are who say they viewed without amaze 
The sad reverse of all thy former praise ; 
That through the pageants of a patriot's name, 
They pierced the foulness of thy secret aim ; 
Or deemed thy arm exalted but to throw 
The public thunder on a private foe. 
But I, whose soul consented to thy cause, 
Who felt thy genius stamp its own applause, 
Who saw the spirits of each glorious age 
Move in thy bosom , and direct thy rage, — 
I scorned the ungenerous gloss of slavish minds, 
The owl-eyed race, whom Virtue's lustre blinds. 
Spite of the learned in the ways of vice, 
And all who prove that each man has his price, 
I still believed thy end was just and free ; 
And yet, even yet believe it — spite of thee. 
Even though thy mouth impure has dared disclaim, 
Urged by the wretched impotence of shame, 
Whatever filial cares thy zeal had paid 
To laws infirm, and liberty decayed ; 
Has begged Ambition to. forgive the show; 
Has told Corruption thou wert ne'er her foe; 
Has boasted in thy country's awful ear, 
Her gross delusion when she held thee dear; 
How tame she followed thy tempestuous call, 
And heard thy pompous tales, and trusted all — 
Rise from your sad abodes, ye curst of old 
For laws subverted, and for cities sold! 
Paint all the noblest trophies of your guilt, 
The oaths you perjured, and the blood you spilt; 
Yet must you one untempted vileness own, 
One dreadful palm reserved for him alone: 
With studied arts his country's praise to spurn, 
To beg the infamy he did not earn, 
To challenge hate when honor was his due, 
And plead his crimes where all his virtue knew. 

When they who, loud for liberty and laws, 
In doubtful times had fought their country's cause, 
When now of conquest and dominion sure, 
They sought alone to hold their fruit secure ; 
When taught by these, Oppression hid the face, 
To leave Corruption stronger in her place, 
By silent spells to work the public fate, 
And taint the vitals of the passive state, 
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Till healing Wisdom should avail no more, 
And Freedom loath to tread the poisoned shore: 
Then, like some guardian god that flies to save 
The weary pilgrim from an instant grave, 
Whom, sleeping and secure, the guileful snake 
Steals near and nearer thro' the peaceful brake,— 
Then Curio rose to ward the public woe, 
To wake the heedless and incite the slow, 
Against Corruption Liberty to arm, 
And quell the enchantress by a mightier charm. 

Lo! the deciding hour at last appears; 
The hour of every freeman's hopes and fears ! 

See Freedom mounting her eternal throne, 
The sword submitted, and the laws her own! 
See! public Power, chastised, beneath her stands, 
With eyes intent, and uncorrupted hands ! 
See private life by wisest arts reclaimed ! 
See ardent youth to noblest manners framed! 
See us acquire whate'er was sought by you, 
If Curio, only Curio will be true. 

'T was then — shame ! trust how ill repaid! 
Latium, oft by faithless sons betrayed ! — 
'T was then — What frenzy on thy reason stole? 
What spells unsinewed thy determined soul? — 
Is this the man in Freedom's cause approved? 
The man so great, so honored, so beloved? 
This patient slave by tinsel chains allured? 
This wretched suitor for a boon abjured? 
This Curio, hated and despised by all? 
Who fell himself to work his country's fall? 

O lost, alike to action and repose! 
Unknown, unpitied in the worst of woes ! 
With all that conscious, undissembled pride, 
Sold to the insults of a foe defied! 
With all that habit of familiar fame, 
Doomed to exhaust the dregs of life in shame ! 
The sole sad refuge of thy baffled art 
To act a stateman's dull, exploded part, 
Renounce the praise no longer in thy power, 
Display thy virtue, though without a dower, 
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Contemn the giddy crowd, the vulgar wind, 
And shut thy eyes that others may be blind. 

long revered, and late resigned to shame I 
If this uncourtly page thy notice claim 
When the loud cares of business are withdrawn, 
Nor well-drest beggars round thy footsteps fawn; 
In that still, thoughtful, solitary hour, 
When Truth exerts her unresisted power, 
Breaks the false optics tinged with fortune's glare, 
Unlocks the breast, and lays the passions bare : 
Then turn thy eyes on that important scene, 
And ask thyself — if all be well within. 
Where is the heart-felt worth and weight of soul, 
Which labor could not stop, nor fear control? 
Where the known dignity, the stamp of awe, 
Which, half abashed, the proud and venal saw? 
Where the calm triumphs of an honest cause? 
Where the delightful taste of just applause? 
Where the strong reason, the commanding tongue, 
On which the Senate fired or trembling hung! 
All vanished, all are sold — and in their room, 
Couched in thy bosom's deep, distracted gloom, 
See the pale form of barbarous Grandeur dwell 
Like some grim idol in a sorcerer's cell! 
To her in chains thy dignity was led; 
At her polluted shrine thy honor bled; 
With blasted weeds thy awful brow she crowned, 
Thy powerful tongue with poisoned philters bound, 
That baffled Reason straight indignant flew, 
And fair Persuasion from her seat withdrew: 
For now no longer Truth supports thy cause; 
No longer Glory prompts thee to applause; 
No longer Virtue breathing in thy breast, 
With all her conscious majesty confest, 
Still bright and brighter wakes the almighty flame, 
To rouse the feeble, and the wilful tame, 
And where she sees the catching glimpses roll, 
Spreads the strong blaze, and all involves the soul; 
But cold restraints thy conscious fancy chill, 
And formal passions mock thy struggling will; 
Or, if thy Genius e'er forget his chain, 
And reach impatient at a nobler strain, 
Soon the sad bodings of contemptuous mirth 
Shoot through thy breast, and stab the generous birth, 
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Till, blind with smart, from truth to frenzy tost, 
And all the tenor of thy reason lost, 
Perhaps thy anguish drains a real tear; 
While some with pity, some with laughter hear. 

Ye mighty foes of liberty and rest, 
Give way, do homage to a mightier guest! 
Ye daring spirits of the Roman race, 
See Curio's toil your proudest claims efface! — 
Awed at the name, fierce Appius rising bends, 
And hardy Cinna from his throne attends : 
"He comes," they cry, "to whom the fates assigned 
With surer arts to work what we designed, 
From year to year the stubborn herd to sway, 
Mouth all their wrongs, and all their rage obey; 
Till owned their guide, and trusted with their power, 
He mocked their hopes in one decisive hour; 
Then, tired and yielding, led them to the chain, 
And quenched the spirit we provoked in vain." 
But thou, Supreme, by whose eternal hands 
Fair Liberty's heroic empire stands; 
Whose thunders the rebellious deep control, 
And quell the triumphs of the traitor's soul, 
O turn this dreadful omen far away! 
On Freedom's foes their own attempts repay; 
Relume her sacred fire so near suppressed, 
And fix her shrine in every Roman breast: 
Though bold corruption boast around the land, 
"Let virtue, if she can, my baits withstand! " 
Though bolder now she urge the accursed claim, 
Gay with her trophies raised on Curio's shame; 
Yet some there are who scorn her impious mirth, 
Who know what conscience and a heart are worth. 



Aspirations after the Infinite. 

(From " Pleasures of the Imagination.") 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his laboring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Thro' mountains, plains, thro' empires black with shade, 

And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? The high-born soul 
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Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 

Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 

Through fields of air; pursues the flying storm; 

Rides on the volleyed lightning through the heavens; 

Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 

Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 

The blue profound, and, hovering round the sun, 

Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 

Of light; beholds his unrelenting sway 

Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 

The fated rounds of Time. Thence, far effused, 

She darts her swiftness up the long career 

Of devious comets ; through its burning signs 

Exulting measures the perennial wheel 

Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars, 

Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 

Invests the orient. Now, amazed she views 

The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold, 

Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode ; 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 

Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 

Nor yet arrived in sight of mortal things. 

Even on the barriers of the world, untired 

She meditates the eternal depth below; 

Till half-recoiling, down the headlong steep 

She plunges ; soon o'erwhelmed and swallowed up 

In that immense of being. There her hopes 

Best at the fated goal. For from the birth 

Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight, 

Nor in the fading echoes of Renown, 

Power's purple robes, nor Pleasure's flowery lap, 

The soul should find enjoyment: but from these 

Turning disdainful to an equal good, 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 

Till every bound at length should disappear, 

And infinite perfection close the scene. 

On the Use of Poetry. 

Not for themselves did human kind 
Contrive the parts by Heaven assigned 

On life's wide scene to play. 
Not Scipio's force nor Caesar's skill 
Can conquer Glory's arduous hill 

If Fortune close the way. 
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Yet still the self-dependiDg soul, 
Though last and least on Fortune's roll, 

His proper sphere commands; 
And knows what Nature's seal bestowed, 
And sees, before the throne of God 

The rank in which he stands. 

Who trained by laws the future age, 
Who rescued nations from the rage 

Of partial, factious power, 
My heart with distant homage views; 
Content if thou, Celestial Muse, 

Didst rule my natal hour. 

Not far beneath the hero's feet, 
Nor from the legislator's seat, 

Stands far remote the bard. 
Though not with public terrors crowned, 
Yet wider shall his rule be found, 

More lasting his award." 

Lycurgus fashioned Sparta's fame, 
And Pompey to the Roman name 

Gave universal sway : 
Where are they? — Homer's reverend page 
Holds empire to the thirtieth age, 

And tongues and climes obey. 

And thus when William's acts divine 
No longer shall from Bourbon's line 

Draw one vindictive vow; 
When Sydney shall with Cato rest, 
And Russell move the patriot's breast 

No more than Brutus now; 

Yet then shall Shakespeare's powerful art 
O'er every passion, every heart, 

Confirm his awful throne : 
Tyrants shall bow before his laws; 
And Freedom's, Glory's, Virtue's cause, 

Their dread assertor own. 
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Fob a Column at Runnymede. 

Thou, who the verdant plain dost traverse here, 
While Thames among his willows from thy view 
Betires: stranger I stay thee, and the scene 
Around contemplate well. This is the place 
Where England's ancient barons, clad in arms, 
And stern with conquest, from their tyrant King — 
Then rendered tame — did challenge and secure 
The charter of thy freedom. Pass not on 
Till thou hast blessed their memory, and paid 
Those thanks which God appointed the reward 
Of public virtue. And if chance thy home 
Salute thee with a father's honored name, 
Go, call their sons : instruct them what a debt 
They owe their ancestors; and make them swear 
To pay it by transmitting down entire 
Those sacred rights to which themselves were born. 



Foe a Statue op Chaucer. 

Such was old Chaucer: Such the placid mien 

Of him who first with harmony informed 

The language of our fathers. Here he dwelt 

For many a cheerful day. These ancient walls 

Have often heard him, while his legends blithe 

He sang: of love or knighthood, or the wiles 

Of homely life; through each estate and age, 

The fashions and the follies of the world 

With cunning hand portraying. Though perchance 

From Blenheim's towers, Stranger, thou art come, 

Glowing with Churchill's trophies; yet in vain 

Dost thou applaud them, if thy breast be cold 

To him, this other hero ; who in times 

Dark and untaught, began with charming verse 

To tame the rudeness of his native land. 
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PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON. 

A distinguished Spanish novelist, poet, and politician ; born in 
Guadix, March 10, 18S3 ; died at Valdemoro, near Madrid, July 19, 
1891. His critical contributions to papers, political and literary, his 
description of the Moroccan campaign, but especially his novels and 
short stories, are among the best of their kind, and present a picture 
of modern Spanish society as true to life as it is variegated. His 
clever essay " The Poet's Christmas " went through over one hun- 
dred editions. An imposing number of his stories appeared under 
the collective titles "Love and Friendship," "National Tales," 
"Improbable Stories." Among them "The Three-Cornered Hat" 
and "The Scandal" deserve special mention. 

A Woman Viewed fbom Without. 

(From "The Three-Comered Hat."). 

The last and perhaps the most powerful reason which the 
quality of the city — clergy as well as laymen, beginning 
with the bishop and the corregidor — had for visiting the 
mill so often in the afternoon, was to admire there at leisure one 
of the most beautiful, graceful, and admirable works that ever 
left the hands of the Creator: called Sefia [Mrs.] Frasquita. 
Let us begin by assuring you that Sefia Frasquita was the lawful 
spouse of Uncle Luke, and an honest woman ; of which fact all 
the illustrious visitors of the mill were well aware. Indeed, none 
of them ever seemed to gaze on her with sinful eyes or doubtful 
purpose. They all admired her, indeed, and sometimes paid her 
compliments, — the friars as well as the cavaliers, the prebend- 
aries as well as the magistrate, — as a prodigy of beauty, an 
honor to her Creator, and as a coquettish and mischievous sprite, 
who innocently enlivened the most melancholy of spirits. " She 
is a handsome creature," the most virtuous prelate used to say. 
" She looks like an ancient Greek statue," remarked a learned 
advocate, who was an Academician and corresponding member 
on history. " She is the very image of Eve," broke forth the 
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prior of the Franciscans. " She is a fine woman," exclaimed the 
colonel of militia. " She is a serpent, a witch, a siren, an imp," 
added the'eorregidor. " But she is a good woman, an angel, a 
lovely creature, and as innocent as a child four years old," all 
agreed in saying on leaving the mill, crammed with grapes or 
nuts, on their way to their dull and methodical homes. 

This four-year-old child, that is to say, Frasquita, was nearly 
thirty years old, and almost six feet high, strongly built in pro- 
portion, and even a little stouter than exactly corresponded to 
her majestic figure. She looked like a gigantic Niobe, though 
she never had any children ; she seemed like a female Hercules, 
or like a Roman matron, the sort of whom there are still copies 
to be seen in the Tioni Trastevere. But the most striking fea- 
ture was her mobility, her agility, her animation, and the grace 
of her rather large person. 

For resemblance to a statue, to which the Academician com- 
pared her, she lacked statuesque repose. She bent her body like 
a reed, or spun around like a weather-vane, or danced like a top. 
Her features possessed even greater mobility, and in consequence 
were even less statuesque. They were lighted up beautifully by 
five dimples : two on one cheek, one on the other, another very 
small one near the left side of her roguish lips, and the last — 
and a very big one — in the cleft of her rounded chin. Add to 
these charms her sly or roguish glances, her pretty pouts, and the 
various attitudes of her head, with which she emphasized her talk, 
and you will have some idea of that face full of vivacity and 
beauty, and always radiant with health and happiness. 

Neither Uncle Luke nor Sena Frasquita was Andalusian by 
birth : she came from Navarre, and he from Murcia. He went 

to the city of when he was but fifteen years old, as half 

page half servant of the bishop, the predecessor of the present 
incumbent of that diocese. He was brought up for the Church 
by his patron, who, perhaps on that account, so that he might 
not lack competent maintenance, bequeathed him the mill in his 
will. But Uncle Luke, who had received only the lesser orders 
when the bishop died, cast off his ecclesiastical garb at once and 
enlisted as a soldier ; for he felt more anxious to see the world 
and to lead a life of adventure than to say mass or grind corn. 
He went through the campaign of the Western Provinces in 
1793, as the orderly of the brave General Ventura Caro ; he was 
present at the siege of the Castle of Pifion, and remained a long 
time in the Northern Provinces, when he finally quitted the serv- 
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ice. In Estella he became acquainted with Sefla Frasquita, who 
was then simply called Frasquita ; made love to her, married 
her, and carried her to Andalusia to take possession of the mill, 
where they were to live so peaceful and happy during the rest 
of their pilgrimage through this vale of tears. 

When Frasquita was taken from Navarre to that lonely place 
she had not yet acquired any Andalusian ways, and was very 
different from the countrywomen in that vicinity. She dressed 
with greater simplicity, greater freedom, grace, and elegance 
than they did. She bathed herself oftener ; and allowed the sun 
and air to caress her bare arms and uncovered neck. To a cer- 
tain extent she wore the style of dress worn by the gentlewomen 
of that period ; like that of the women in Goya's pictures, and 
somewhat of the fashion worn by Queen Maria Louise : if not 
exactly so scant, yet so short that it showed her small feet, and 
the commencement of her superb limbs ; her bodice was low, 
and round in the neck, according to the style in Madrid, where 
she spent two months with her Luke on their way from Navarre 
to Andalusia. She dressed her hair high on the top of her head, 
displaying thus both the graceful curve of her snowy neck and 
the shape of her pretty head. She wore earrings in her small 
ears, and the taper fingers of her rough but clean hands were 
covered with rings. Lastly, Frasquita's voice was as sweet as a 
flute, and her laugh was so merry and so silvery it seemed like 
the ringing of bells on Saturday of Glory or Easter Eve. 



How the Orphan Manuel Gained his Sobriquet. 

(From •' The Child of the Ball.") 

The unfortunate boy seemed to have turned to ice from the 
cruel and unexpected blows of fate ; he contracted a death-like 
pallor, whicfi he never again lost. No one paid any attention to 
the unhappy child in the first moments of his anguish, or noticed 
that he neither groaned, sighed, nor wept. When at last they 
went to him they found him convulsed and rigid, like a petrifac- 
tion of grief; although he walked about, heard and saw, and 
covered his wounded and dying father with kisses. But he shed 
not a single tear, either during the death agony of that beloved 
being, when he kissed the cold face after it was dead, or when 
he saw them carry the body away forever ; nor when he left fche 
house in which he had been born, and found himself sheltered 
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by charity in the house of a stranger. Some praised his cour- 
age, others criticised his callousness. Mothers pitied him pro- 
foundly, instinctively divining the cruel tragedy that was being 
enacted in the orphan's heart for want of some tender and com- 
passionate being to make him weep by weeping with him. 

Nor did Manuel utter a single word from the moment he saw 
his beloved father brought in dying. He made no answer to the 
affectionate questions asked him by Don Trinidad after the latter 
had taken him home; and the sound of his voice was never 
heard during the first three years which he spent in the holy 
company of the priest. Everybody thought by this time that 
he would remain dumb forever, when one day, in the church of 
which his protector was the priest, the sacristan observed him 
standing before a beautiful image of the " Child of the Ball," 
and heard him saying in melancholy accents : — 

" Child Jesus, why do you not speak either ? " 

Manuel was saved. The drowning boy had raised his head 
above the engulfing waters of his grief. His life was no longer 
in danger. So at least it was believed in the parish. . . . 

Toward strangers — from whom, whenever they came in con- 
tact with hiin, he always received demonstrations of pity and 
kindness — the orphan continued to maintain the same glacial 
reserve as before, rebuffing them with the phrase, stereotyped on 
his disdainful lips, " Let me alone, now ; " having said which, in 
tones of moving entreaty, he would go on his way, not without 
awakening superstitious feelings in the minds of the persons 
whom he thus shunned. 

Still less did he lay aside, at this saving crisis, the profound 
sadness and precocious austerity of his character, or the obstinate 
persistence with which he clung to certain habits. These were 
limited, thus far, to accompanying the priest to the church; 
gathering flowers or aromatic herbs to adorn the image of the 
u Child of the Ball," before which he would spend hour after 
hour, plunged in a species of ecstasy ; and climbing the neighbor- 
ing mountain in search of those herbs and flowers, when, owing 
to the severity of the heat or cold, they were not to be found in 
the fields. 

This adoration, while in consonance with the religious prin- 
ciples instilled into him from the cradle by his father, greatly 
exceeded what is usual even in the most devout. It was a fra- 
ternal and submissive love, like that which he had entertained 
for his father ; it was a confused mixture of familiarity, proteo- 
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tion, and idolatry, very similar to the feeling which the mothers 
of men of genius entertain for their illustrious sons ; it was the 
respectful and protecting tenderness which the strong warrior 
bestows on the youthful prince ; it was an identification of him- 
self with the image ; it was pride ; it was elation as for a per- 
sonal good. It seemed as if this image symbolized for him his 
tragic fate, his noble origin, his early orphanhood, his poverty, 
his cares, the injustice of men, his solitary state in the world, 
and perhaps too some presentiment of his future sufferings. 

Probably nothing of all this was clear at the time to the mind 
of the hapless boy, but something resembling it must have been 
the tumult of confused thoughts that palpitated in the depths of 
that childlike, unwavering, absolute, and exclusive devotion. 
For him there was neither God nor the Virgin, neither saints 
nor angels ; there was only the " Child of the Ball," not with 
relation to any profound mystery, but in himself, in his present 
form, with his artistic figure, his dress of gold tissue, his crown 
of false stones, his blonde head, his charming countenance, and 
the blue-painted globe which he held in his hand, and which was 
surmounted by a little silver-gilt cross, in sign of the redemption 
of the world. 

And this was the cause and reason why the acolytes of Santa 
Marfa de la CaWza first, all the boys of the town afterward, and 
finally the more respectable and sedate persons, bestowed on 
Manuel the extraordinary name of " The Child of the Ball " : we 
know not whether by way of applause of such vehement idolatry, 
and to commit him, as it were, to the protection of the Christ- 
Child himself ; or as a sarcastic antiphrasis, — seeing that this 
appellation is sometimes used in the place as a term of compari- 
son for the happiness of the very fortunate ; or as a prophecy 
of the valor for which the son of Venegas was to be one day 
celebrated, and the terror he was to inspire, — since the most 
hyperbolical expression that can be employed in that district, to 
extol the bravery and power of any one, is to say that " he does 
not fear even the ' Child of the Ball.' 
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ALCIPHRON. 

Alciphbon, a famous Greek rhetorician who flourished in 
the second century of the Christian era, and attained celebrity 
through his series of more than a hundred imaginary letters pur- 
porting to be written by the very dregs of the Athenian population, 
including courtesans and petty rogues. Their importance in liter- 
ature is due almost wholly to the insight they afford into the social 
conditions and manners and morals of the day. The letters from 
the courtesans (hetairai) are based upon incidents in Menander's 
lost plays, and the new Attic comedy was likewise drawn upon for 
material. 



From a Mercenary Gnu*, 

(From the " Epistoln," i. 36.) 

Petala to Simalion. 

Well, if a girl could live on tears, what a wealthy girl I 
should be; for you are generous enough with them, anyhow. 
Unfortunately, however, that is n't quite enough for me. I need 
money ; I must have jewels, clothes, servants, and all that sort 
of thing. Nobody has left me a fortune, I should like you to 
know, or any mining stock ; and so I am obliged to depend on 
the little presents that gentlemen happen to make me. Now 
that I 've known you a year, how much better off am I for it, 
I should like to ask ? My head looks like a fright because 
I have n't had anything to rig it out with all that time ; and as 
to clothes, — why, the only dress I've got in the world is in 
rags that make me ashamed to be seen with my friends : and 
yet you imagine that I can go on in this way without having any 
other means of living ! Oh, yes, of course, you cry ; but you '11 
stop presently. I'm really surprised at the number of your 
tears ; but really, unless somebody gives me something pretty 
soon I shall die of starvation. Of course, you pretend you 're 
just crazy for me, and that you can't live without me. Well, 
then, is n't there any family silver in your Ijouse ? Has n't your 
mother any jewelry that you can get hold of ? Has n't your 
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father any valuables ? Other girls are luckier than I am ; for I 
have a mourner rather than a lover. He sends me crowns, and 
he sends me garlands and roses, as if I were dead and buried 
before my time, and he says that he cries all night. Now, if 
you can manage to scrape up something for me, you can come 
here without having to cry your eyes out; but if you can't, whj, 
keep your tears to yourself, and don't bother me ! 



The Pleasubes op Athens. 

(From the " EpiBtola," iii. 39.) 

JSiUht/dicus to Epiphanio. 

By all the gods and demons, I beg you, dear mother, to 
leave your rocks and fields in the country, and before you die, 
discover what beautiful things there are in town. Just think 
what you are losing, — the Haloan Festival and the Apaturian 
Festival, and the Great Festival of Bacchus, and especially the 
Thesmophorian Festival, which is now going on. If you would 
only hurry up, and get here to-morrow morning before it is day- 
light, you would be able to take part in the affair with the other 
Athenian women. Do come, and don't put it off, if you have 
any regard for my happiness and my brothers' ; for it 's an awful 
thing to die without having any knowledge of the city. That's 
the life of an ox ; and one that is altogether unreasonable. 
Please excuse me, mother, for speaking so freely for your own 
good. After all, one ought to speak plainly with everybody, and 
especially with those who are themselves plain speakers. 



From an Anxious Motheb. 

(From the "Epistolae," iii. 16.) 
Phyllis to Thrasonides. 

If you only would put up with the country and be sensible, and 
do as the rest of us do, my dear Thrasonides, you would offer 
ivy and laurel and myrtle and flowers to th6 gods at the proper 
time ; and to us, your parents, you would give wheat and wine 
and a milk-pail full of the new goat's-milk. But as things are, 
you despise the country and farming, and are fond only of the 
helmet-plumes and the shield, just as if you were an Acarnanian 
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or a Malian soldier. Don't keep on in this way, my son ; but 
come back to us and take up this peaceful life of ours again (for 
farming is perfectly safe and free from any danger, and does n't 
require bands of soldiers and strategy and squadrons), and be 
the stay of our old age, preferring a safe life to a risky one. 



From a Curious Youth. 

(From the " E pistol®," iii. 31.) 
PhilocomuB to Thestylus. 

Since I have never yet been to town, and really don't know 
at all what the thing is that they call a city, I am awfully anx- 
to see this strange sight, — men living all in one place, — and 
to learn about the other points in which a city differs from the 
country. Consequently, if you have any reason for going to 
town, do come and take me with you. As a matter of fact, I am 
sure there are lots of things I ought to know, now that my beard 
is beginning to sprout ; and who is so able to show me the city 
as yourself, who are all the time going back and forth to the 
town ? 

From a Professional Dinbr-Out. 

(From the " Epistolw/' iii. 49.) 

Capnosphrantes to Aristomachus. 

I should like to ask my evil genius, who drew me by lot as his 
own particular charge, why he is so malignant and so cruel 
as to keep me in everlasting poverty ; for if no one happens 
to invite me to dinner I have to live' on greens, and to eat acorns 
and to fill my stomach with water from the hydrant. Now, as 
long as my body was to put up with this sort of thing, and 
my time of life was such as made it proper for me to bear it, I 
could get along with them fairly well ; but now that my hair is 
growing gray, and the only outlook I have is in the direction of 
old age, what on earth am I going to do ? I shall really have to 
get a rope and hang myself unless my luck changes. However, 
even if fortune remains as it is, I shan't string myself up before 
I have at least one square meal ; for before very long, the wed- 
ding of Charitus and Leocritis, which is going to be a famous 
affair, will come off, to which there is n't a doubt that I shall be 
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invited, — either to the wedding itself or to the banquet after- 
ward. It 's lucky that weddings need the jokes of brisk fellows 
like myself, and that without us they would be as dull as gather- 
ings of pigs rather than of human beings ! 



Unlucky Luck. 

(From the " Epistole," iii. 54.) 
Chytrolicte% to Patellocharon. 

Perhaps you would like to know why I am complaining so, 
and how I got my head broken, and why I'm going around 
with my clothes in tatters. The fact is I swept the board at 
gambling: but I wish I hadn't ; for what's the sense in a feeble 
fellow like me running up against a lot of stout young men ? 
You see, after I scooped in all the money they put up, and they 
had n't a cent left, they all jumped on my neck, and some of 
them punched me, and some of them stoned me, and some of 
them tore my clothes off my back. All the same, I hung on to 
the money as hard as I could, because I would rather die than 
give up anything of theirs I had got hold of ; and so I held out 
bravely for quite a while, not giving in when they struck me, or 
even when they bent my fingers back. In fact, I was like some 
Spartan who lets himself be whipped as a test of his endurance : 
but unfortunately it was n't at Sparta that I was doing this thing, 
but at Athens, and with the toughest sort of an Athenian gam- 
bling crowd ; and so at last, when actually fainting, I had to let 
the ruffians rob me. They went through my pockets, and after 
they had taken everything they could find, they skipped. After 
all, I 've come to the conclusion that it 's better to live without 
money than to die with a pocket full of it 
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AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 

Alcott, Amos Bbonson, an American educator and philosopher, 
born at Wolcott, Conn., November 29, 1799, died at Boston, Mass., 
March 4, 1888. While a boy he went to the South with a trunk of 
merchandise, with which he travelled from plantation to plantation. 
The planters received him hospitably, and lent him books, which he 
studied diligently, and thus educated himself in the strictest sense 
of the term. He returned to Connecticut and opened an infant 
school. In 1828 he removed to Boston, where he conducted a sim- 
ilar school for some years, and subsequently took up his residence 
at Concord, Mass. After a visit to England, in 1842, he established 
an educational community near Harvard, Mass., which was soon 
afterward abandoned, when he returned to Concord and took upon 
himself the work of a peripatetic philosopher, lecturing and con- 
versing, as invitations were extended to him, upon a wide range of 
topics, among which were divinity, ethics, dietetics, and human 
nature in general. In the meanwhile he contributed, under the 
title of " Orphic Sayings/' a series of transcendental papers to The 
Dial, a magazine edited by Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and published several books, among which are u Conver- 
sations with Children on the Gospels " (1836), " Spiritual Culture " 
(1840), "Tablets" (1868), "Concord Days" (1872), "Table- Talk" 
(1877), and " Sonnets and Canzonets " (1882). 

Concord and its Surroundings. 1 

(From " Table-Talk.") 

Like its suburban neighbor beside the Charles, our village, 
seated along the banks of its Indian stream, spreads a rural 
cradle for the fresher literature ; and aside from these advan- 
tages it well deserves its name for its quiet scenery and plain 
population. Moreover, few spots in New England have won a 
like literary repute. The rural muse has traversed these fields, 
meadows, woodlands, the brook-sides, the river ; caught the har- 
mony of its changing skies, and portrayed their spirit in books 
that are fit to live while Letters delight, and Nature charms her 
lovers. Had Homer, had Virgil, fairer prospects than our land- 
scape affords ? Had Shakespeare or Goethe a more luxuriant 
1 By permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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simplicity than ours ? Only the wit to say or sing these the 
poet needs; and of this our neighborhood has not less than 
many sounding cities. Plain as our landscape is, it has special 
attractions for the scholar who courts quiet surroundings, scenery 
not too exciting, yet stimulating to genial and uninterrupted 
studies. If the hills command no very broad horizon, the pros- 
pect is sufficiently sylvan to give an agreeable variety without 
confusing the mind, while the river in good part compensates for 
the sameness, as it winds sluggishly along the confines of the 
village, flowing by the monument into the distance through the 
meadows. Thoreau, writing of it, jocosely says : " It is remark- 
able for the gentleness of its current, which is hardly perceptible, 
and some have ascribed to its influence the proverbial modera- 
tion of the inhabitants of Concord, as celebrated in the Revolu- 
tion and on other occasions. It has been suggested that the 
town should adopt for its coat-of-arms a field verdant with the 
Concord River circling nine times round it" 

Ephemeral Reading. 

(From "Table-Talk.") 

Not in stirring times like ours, when the world's affairs come 
posted with the successive sun rising or setting, can we ignore 
magazines, libraries, and ephemera of the press. Newspapers 
intrude into every house, almost supersede the primers and 
text-books of the schools, proffering alike to hand and eye intel- 
ligence formerly won only by laborious studies and much expense 
of time and money. Cheap literature is now in vogue; the 
age, if not profound, has chances for attaining some superficial 
knowledge, at least, of the world's doings and designings ; the 
experiments of the few being hereby popularized for the benefit 
of the many everywhere, the humblest even partaking largely of 
the common benefit. 

Idealism and Idealists. 

(From " Table-Talk.") 

Life and literature need the inspiration which idealism quick- 
ens and promotes. The history of thought shows that a people 
given to sensationalism and the lower forms of materialism have 
run to ruin. Only that which inspires life and nobility of thought 
can maintain and preserve itself from speedy and ignoble decay. 
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And we have too palpable evidences of corruption, public and 
private, to leave us in doubt as to the tendency of not a little of 
the cultivation and teachings in our times. . . . The idealists 
have given deeper insight into life and nature than other schools 
of thought. If inclined to visionariness, and seemingly some- 
times on the verge of lunacy even, they have revealed depths of 
being, a devotion to the spirit of universality, that renders their 
works most edifying. They, more than any other, hold the bal- 
ance between mind and matter, and illuminated literature, while 
they furthered the science, art, and religion of all times. An 
age deficient in idealism has ever been one of immorality and 
superficial attainment, since without the sense of ideas, nobility 
of character becomes of rare attainment, if possible. 

s/ Preaching. 

(From "Table-Talk.") 

If the speaker cannot illuminate the parlor, shall he adorn 
the pulpit ? Who takes most of private life into the desk comes 
nearest heaven and the children who have not lapsed out of it. 
Is it not time in the world's history to have less familiarity with 
sin and the woes of the pit ? Commend me to him who holds 
me fast by every sense, persuades me — against every bias of 
temperament, habit, training, culture — to espouse the just and 
lovely, and he shall be in my eyes thereafter the Priest of the 
Spirit and the Sent of Heaven. It is undeniable that, with all 
our teaching and preaching — admirable as these often are — 
the current divinity falls behind our attainment in most things 
else ; the commanding practical sense and adventurous thoughts 
of our time being'tinawakened to the concerns wherein faith and 
duty have their seats, and from whose fountains life and thought 
are spiritualized and made lovely to men. Though allegory is 
superseded in good part by the novel, the field for this form of 
writing is as rich and inviting as when Banyan wrote. A sacred 
allegory, treating of the current characteristics of the religious 
world, would be a powerful instrumentality for awaking and 
stimulating the piety of our times. 

Dogmas. 

(From"Table-Talk. w ) 
Every dogma embodies some shade of truth to give it seem- 
ing currency. Take the theological trinity as an instance which 
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has vexed the literal Church from its foundation, and still per- 
plexes its learned doctors. An intelligible psychology would 
interpret the mystery even to the unlearned and unprofes- 
sional. Analyse the attributes of your personality — that 
which you name yourself — and you will find herein the three- 
fold attributes of instinct, intelligence, will, incarnate plainly in 
your own person : the root plainly of the trinitarian dogma. 
Not till we have fathomed the full significance of what we mean 
when we pronounce " I myself? is the idea of person clearly dis- 
criminated, philosophy and religion established upon immutable 
foundations. 

Conscience. 

(From "Table-Talk.") 

Ever present and operant is That which never becomes a 
party in one's guilt, conceives never an evil thought, consents 
never to an unrighteous deed, never sins ; but holds itself im- 
peccable, immutable, personally holy — the Conscience — coun- 
sellor, comforter, judge, and executor of the spirit's decrees. None 
can flee from the spirit's presence, nor hide from himself. The 
reserved powers are the mighty ones. Side by side sleep the 
Whispering Sisters and the Eumenides. Nor is Conscience ap- 
peased till the sentence is pronounced. There is an oracle in 
the breast, an unsleeping police ; and ever the court sits, dealing 
doom or deliverance. Our sole inheritance is our deeds. While 
remorse stirs the sinner, there remains hope of his redemption. 
" Only he to whom all is one, who draweth all things to one, andj 
seeth all things in one, may enjoy true peace and rest of spirit.'!/ 
None can escape the Presence. The Ought is everywhere and 
imperative. Alike guilt in the soul and anguish in the flesh 
affirm His ubiquity. Matter — in particle and planet, mind and 
macrocosm — is quick with spirit. 

& Spirituality. 

(From"Table-Talk. w ) 

Born daily out of a world of wonders into a world of wonders, 
that faith is most ennobling which, answering to one's highest 
aspirations, touches all things meanwhile with the hues of an in- 
visible world. And how vastly is life's aspect, the sphere of 
one's present activity, widened and ennobled the moment there 
step spiritual agents, upon the stage, and he holds conscious com- 
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munication with unseen powers ! " He to whom the law which 
he is to follow," says Jacobi, " doth not stand forth as a God, 
has only a dead letter which cannot possibly quicken him." The 
religious life transcends the scientific understanding, its light 
shining through the clouds to those alone whose eyes are anointed 
to look behind the veils by lives of purity and devotion. 

In the " Conversations with Children on the Gospels" written 
in 1840, a whole generation before this book of a Table-Talk " ap- 
peared in print, Mr. Alcott developed somewhat of the fundamen- 
tal idea which led him in after years to become an oral teacher. 

Conversation as a Means op Instruction. 

(From " Spiritual Culture.") 

In conversation all the instincts and faculties of our being are 
touched. They find full and fair scope. It tempts forth all the 
powers. Man faces his fellow man. He feels the quickening life 
and light ; the social affections are addressed ; and these bring 
all the faculties in train. Speech comes unbidden. Nature lends 
her images. Imagination sends abroad her winged words. We 
see thought as it springs from the soul, and in the very process 
of growth and utterance. Reason plays under the mellow light 
of fancy. The genius of soul is waked, and eloquence sits on her 
tuneful lip. Wisdom finds an organ worthy her serene utterance. 
Ideas stand in beauty and majesty before the soul. And genius 
has ever sought this organ of utterance. It has given full testi- 
mony in its favor. Socrates — a name that Christians can see 
coupled with that of their Divine Sage — descanted thus on the 
profound themes in which he delighted. The market-place, the 
work-shop, the public streets, were his favorite haunts of instruc- 
tion. And the divine Plato has added his testimony, also, in 
those enduring works, wherein he sought to embalm for posterity 
both the wisdom of his master and the genius which was his own. 
Rich text-books these for the study of philosophic genius ; next 
in finish and beauty to the specimens of Jesus as recorded by 
John. 

The " Orphic Sayings " — one hundred in number — appeared 
in The Dial for July, 1840, and January, 1841. They arc pregnant 
and brief ; sometimes of only a line or two ; all told they fill 
barely a score of pages. Some of them are notable as indicative 
of the author's turn of thought at this period of his life. 
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Some Obphio Sayings. 

(From " Orphic Sayings/') 

I. The Heart-dial. — Thou art, my heart, a soul-flower, feel- 
ing ever and following the motions of thy sun. Opening thyself 
to her vivifying ray, and pleading thy affinity with the celestial 
orbs. Thou dost the livelong day dial on Time thine own eter- 
nity. . . . vni. Mysticism. — Because the soul is herself mys- 
terious, the saint isj. mystip to the worldling. He lives to the 
soul ; he partakes of her properties ; he dwells in her atmosphere 
of light and hope. But the worldling, living to sense, is identified 
with the flesh ; he dwells amidst the dust and vapors of his own 
lusts, which dim his vision, and obscure the heavens wherein the 
saint beholds the face of God. . . . x. Apotheosis. — Every soul 
feels at times her own possibility of becoming a God ; she can- 
not rest in the human ; she aspires to the godlike. Men shall 
J £A* become Godfc, Every act of admiration, prayer, praise, worship, 
desire, hope, implies and predicts the future apotheosis of the 
soul. . . . xxv. The Prophet — The prophet, by disciplines of 
meditation and valor, faithful to the spirit of the heart, his eye 
purified of the motes of tradition, his life of the vestiges of 
usage, ascends to the heights of immediate intuition. He rends 
the veil of sense; he bridges the distance between faith and 
sight, and beholds the spiritual verities without Scripture or 
meditation. In the presence of God he communes with Him face 
to face. . . . xxxvm. Time. — Organizations are mortal; the 
seal of death is fixed on them even at birth. The young future 
is nurtured by the past, yet aspires to a nobler life, and revises 
in his maturity the traditions and usages of his day, to be sup- 
planted by the sons and daughters whom he begets and en- 
nobles. Time, like fabled SatuVn, now generates, and, ere even 
their sutures be closed, devours his own offspring. Only the 
children of the soul are immortal ; the births of time are prema- 
ture and perishable. . . . xlviii. Beauty. — All departures from 
perfect beauty are degradations of the divine image. God is the 
one type which the soul strives to incarnate in all organizations. 
Varieties are historical ; the one form embodies all forms ; all 
having a common likeness at the base of difference. Human 
heads are images, more or less perfect, of the soul's or God's 
head. But the divine features do not fix in flesh, in the coarse 
and brittle clay. Beauty is fluent ; art of the highest order rep- 
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resents her always in flux, giving fluency and motion to bodies 
solid and immovable to sense. The line of beauty symbolizes 
motion. . . . lxix. Popularity. — The saints are alone popular 
in heaven, not on earth ; elect of God, they are spurned by the 
world. They hate their age, its awards, their own affections 
even, save as those unite them with justice, with valor, with 
God. Whoso loves father or mother, wife or child, houses or 
lands, pleasures or honors, or life, more than these, is an idol- 
ater, and worships the idols of sense ; his life is death ; his love 
hate ; his friends foes ; his fame infamy. . . . lxx. Genius and 
Sanctity. — A man's period is according to the directness and 
intensity of his light. Not erudition, not taste, not intellect, but 
character, describes his orbit, and determines the worlds he shall 
enlighten. Genius and sanctity cast no shadow ; like the sun at 
broad noon, the ray of these orbs pours direct intense on the 
world, and they are seen in their own light . . . lxxiii. Barren- 
ness. — Opinions are Life in foliage ; deeds in fruitage. Always 
was the fruitless tree accursed. . . . lxxxiii. Retribution. — The 
laws of the soul and of nature are forecast and pre-ordained in 
the spirit of God and are ever executing themselves through 
conscience in man, and gravity in things. Man's body and the 
world are organs through which the retributions of the spiritual 
universe are justified to reason and sense. Disease and misfor- 
tune are memoranda of violations of the divine law, written in 
the letter of pain and evil. . . . lxxxvii. Tradition. — Tradi- 
tion suckles the young ages, who imbibe health or disease, in- 
sight or ignorance, valor or pusillanimity, as the stream of life 
flows down, from urns of sobriety or luxury, from times of wis- 
dom or folly, honor or shame. . . . xcvu. Immortality. — It is 
because the soul is immortal that all her organs decease, and are 
again renewed. Growth and decay, sepulture and resurrection, 
tread fast on the heels of the other. Birth entombs death; 
death encradles birth. The incorruptible is ever putting off cor- 
ruption; the immortal mortality. Nature, indeed, is but the 
ashes of the departed soul ; and the body her urn. . . . c. Silence. > 
— Silence is the initiative to wisdom. Wit is silent, and justifies 
her children by their reverence of the voiceless oracles of the 
breast. Inspiration is dumb, a listener to the oracles during her 
nonage; suddenly she speaks, to mock the emptiness of all 
speech. Silence is the dialect of heaven ; the utterance of the 
gods. 
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LOUISA MAT ALCOTT. 

Alcott, Louisa May, an American author, daughter of Amos 
B. Alcott, born at Germantown, Pa., November 29, 1832 ; died at 
Boston, Mass., March 6, 1888. Her earliest work, "Fairy Tales," 
was published in 1865. During the early part of the Civil War she 
acted as a hospital nurse, and in 1863 issued a volume of " Hospital 
Sketches" made up from letters which she had written to her 
friends at home. About this time she became a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and began .her distinctive career as a writer of 
books about young people and for young people. The principal of 
these are: "Moods" (1864), "Morning Glories" (1867), "Little 
Women " (1868), which was her first decided success ; " An Old- 
fashioned Girl" (1869), "Littk Men" (18*1), "Work" (1873), 
"Eight Cousins" (1875), and its sequel, "Kqse in Bloom" (1877), 
which, perhaps, rank first among her books ;. " Under the Lilacs " 
(1878), "Jack and Jill," (1880), "Spinning-wheel Stories' > (1884), 
"Jo's Boys" (1886), and "Comic Tragedies" (1893). Besides 
these she put forth at different times several volumes of short 
stories, among which are " Cupid and Chow-chow," " Silver 
Pitchers," and "Aunt Joe's Scrap-bag." 

The Night Wabd. 

(From " Hospital Sketches.") 

Being fond of the night side of nature, I was soon promoted 
to the post of night nurse, with every facility for indulging in 
my favorite pastime of " owling." My colleague, a black-eyed 
widow, relieved me at dawn, we two taking care of the ward be- 
tween us, like regular nurses, turn and turn about. I usually 
found my boys in the jolliest state of mind their condition 
allowed ; for it was a known fact that Nurse Periwinkle objected 
to blue devils, and entertained a belief that he who laughed most 
was surest of recovery. At the beginning of my reign, dumps 
and dismals prevailed ; the nurses looked anxious and tired, the 
men gloomy or sad ; and a general " Hark-from-the-tombs-a- 
doleful-sound " style of conversation seemed to be the fashion : 
a state of things which caused one coming from a merry, social 
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New England town, to feel as if she had got into an exhausted 
receiver ; and the instinct of self-preservation, to say nothing of 
a philanthropic desire to serve the race, caused a speedy change 
in Ward No. 1. 

More flattering than the most gracefully turned compliment, 
more grateful than the most admiring glance, was the sight of 
those rows of faces, all strange to me a little while ago, now 
lighting up with smiles of welcome as I came among them, 
enjoying that moment heartily, with a womanly pride in their 
regard, a motherly affection for them all. The evenings were 
spent in reading aloud, writing letters, waiting on and amus- 
ing the men, going the rounds with Dr. P as he made his 

second daily survey, dressing my dozen wounds afresh, giving 
last doses, and making them cozy for the long hours to come, till 
the nine o'clock bell rang, the gas was turned down, the day 
nurses went off duty, the night watch came on, and my nocturnal 
adventures began. 

My ward was now divided into three rooms ; and under favor 
of the matron, I had managed to sort out the patients in such a 
way that I had what I called my " duty room," my u pleasure 
room," and my " pathetic room," and worked for each in a dif- 
ferent way. One I visited armed with a dressing-tray full of 
rollers, plasters, and pins ; another, with books, flowers, games, 
and gossip ; a third, with teapots, lullabies, consolation, and 
sometimes a shroud. 

Wherever the sickest or most helpless man chanced to be, 
there 1 held my watch, often visiting the other rooms to see that 
the general watchman of the ward did his duty by the fires and 
the wounds, the latter needing constant wetting. Not only on 
this account did I meander, but also to get fresher air than the 
close rooms afforded ; for owing to the stupidity of that myste- 
rious " somebody " who does all the damage in the world, the 
windows had been carefully nailed down above, and the lower 
sashes could only be raised in the mildest weather, for the men 
lay just below. I had suggested a summary smashing of a few 
panes here and there, when frequent appeals to headquarters had 
proved unavailing and daily orders to lazy attendants had come 
to nothing. No one seconded the motion, however, and the nails 
were far beyond my reach ; for though belonging to the sister- 
hood of " ministering angels," I had no wings and might as well 
have asked for a suspension bridge as a pair of steps in that 
charitable chaos. 
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One of the harmless ghosts who bore me company during the 
haunted hours was Dan, the watchman, whom I regarded with a 
certain awe ; for though so much together, I never fairly saw his 
face, and but for his legs should never have recognized him, as 
we seldom met by day. These legs were remarkable, as was his 
whole figure : for his body was short, rotund, and done up in a 
big jacket and muffler ; his beard hid the lower part of his face, 
his hat-brim the upper, and all I ever discovered was a pair of 
sleepy eyes and a very mild voice. But the legs ! — r very long, 
very thin, very crooked and feeble, looking like gray sausages in 
their tight coverings, and finished off with a pair of expansive 
green cloth shoes, very like Chinese junks with the sails down. 
This figure, gliding noiselessly about the dimly lighted rooms, 
was strongly suggestive of the spirit of a beer-barrel mounted on 
corkscrews, haunting the old hotel in search of its lost mates, 
emptied and staved in long ago. 

Another goblin who frequently appeared to me was the at- 
tendant of " the pathetic room," who, being a faithful soul, was 
often up to tend two or three men, weak and wandering as babies, 
after the fever had gone. The amiable creature beguiled the 
watches of the night by brewing jorums of a fearful beverage 
which he called coffee, and insisted on sharing with me ; coming 
in with a great bowl of something like mud soup, scalding hot, 
guiltless of cream, rich in an all-pervading flavor of molasses, 
scorch, and tin pot. 

Even my constitutionals in the chilly halls possessed a cer- 
tain charm, for the house was never still. Sentinels tramped 
round it all night long, their muskets glittering in the wintry 
moonlight as they walked, or stood before the doors straight and 
silent as figures of stone, causing one to conjure up romantic 
visions of guarded forts, sudden surprises, and daring deeds ; for 
in these war times the humdrum life of Yankeedom has vanished 
and the most prosaic feel some thrill of that excitement which 
stirs the Nation's heart, and makes its capital a camp of hospi- 
tals. Wandering up and down these lower halls I often heard 
cries from above, steps hurrying to and fro, saw surgeons passing 
up, or men coming down carrying a stretcher, where lay a long 
white figure whose face was shrouded, and whose fight was done. 
Sometimes I stopped to watch the passers in the street, the moon- 
light shining on the spire opposite, or the gleam of some vessel 
floating, like a white-winged sea-gull, down the broad Potomac, 
whose fullest flow can never wash away the red stain of the land. 

VOL. I. — 13 
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Amy's Valley op Humiliation. 1 

(From " Little Women.") 

" That boy is a perfect Cyclops, is n't he ? " said Amy one 
day, as Laurie clattered by on horseback, with a flourish of his 
whip as he passed. 

" How dare you say so, when he 's got both his eyes ? and 
very handsome ones they are, too," cried Jo, who resented any 
slighting remarks about her friend. 

" I did n't say anything about his eyes ; and I don't see why 
you need fire up when I admire his riding." 

" Oh, my goodness ! that little goose means a centaur, and 
she called him a Cyclops," exclaimed Jo, with a burst of laughter. 

" You need n't be so rude ; it 's only a ' lapse of Hngy,' as Mr. 
Davis says," retorted Amy, finishing Jo with her Latin. " I just 
wish I had a little of the money Laurie spends on that horse," 
she added, as if to herself, yet hoping her sisters would hear. 

" Why ? " asked Meg, kindly, for Jo had gone off in another 
laugh at Amy's second blunder. 

" I need it so much : I 'm dreadfully in debt, and it won't be 
my turn to have the rag-money for a month." 

" In debt, Amy : what do you mean ? " and Meg looked sober. 

" Why, I owe at least a dozen pickled limes ; and I can't pay 
them, you know, till I have money, for Marmee forbids my 
having anything charged at the shop." 

" Tell me all about it. Are limes the fashion now ? It used 
to be pricking bits of rubber to make balls ; " and Meg tried to 
keep her countenance, Amy looked so grave and important. 

" Why, you see, the girls are always buying them, and unless 
you want to be thought mean, you must do it too. It's nothing 
but limes now, for every one is sucking them in their desks in 
school-time, and trading them off for pencils, bead-rings, paper 
dolls, or something else, at recess. If one girl likes another, she 
gives her a lime ; if she 's mad with her, she eats one before her 
face, and don't offer even a suck. They treat by turns ; and 
I 've had ever so many, but have n't returned them, and I ought, 
for they are debts of honor, you know." 

" How much will pay them off, and restore your credit ? " 
asked Meg, taking out her purse. 

" A quarter would more than do it, and leave a few cents 
over for a treat for you. Don't you like limes ? " 

1 Oonyrjght 1896, by J. a P. J lnlt . Uaed by permission of Little, Brown 4 Oa 
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" Not much ; you may have my share. Here 's the money : 
make it last as long as you can, for it is n't very plenty, you 
know." 

u Oh, thank you ! it must be so nice to have pocket-money. 
I '11 have a grand feast, for I have n't tasted a lime this week. 
I felt delicate about taking any, as I couldn't return them, 
and I 'm actually suffering for one." 

Next day Amy was rather late at school ; but could not re- 
sist the temptation of displaying, with pardonable pride, a moist 
brown-paper parcel before she consigned it to the inmost recesses 
of her desk. During the next few minutes the rumor that Amy 
March had got twenty-four delicious limes (she ate one on the 
way), and was going to treat, circulated through her " set," and 
the attentions of her friends became quite overwhelming. Katy 
Brown invited her to her next party on the spot ; Mary Kingsley 
insisted on lending her her watch till recess ; and Jenny Snow, 
a satirical young lady who had basely twitted Amy upon her 
limeless state, promptly buried the hatchet, and offered to furnish 
answers to certain appalling sums. But Amy had not forgotten 
Miss Snow's cutting remarks about " some persons whose noses 
were not too flat to smell other people's limes, and stuck-up 
people who were not too proud to ask for them;" and she 
instantly crushed " that Snow girl's " hopes by the withering 
telegram, " You need n't be so polite all of a sudden, for you 
won't get any." 

A distinguished personage happened to visit the school that 
morning, and Amy's beautifully drawn maps received praise; 
which honor to her foe rankled in the soul of Miss Snow, and 
caused Miss March to assume the airs of a studious young 
peacock. But alas, alas ! pride goes before a fall, and the 
revengeful Snow turned the tables with disastrous success. No 
sooner had the guest paid the usual stale compliments, and 
bowed himself out, than Jenny, under pretence of asking an 
important question, informed Mr. Davis, the teacher, that Amy 
March had pickled limes in her desk. 

Now, Mr. Davis had declared limes a contraband article, and 
solemnly vowed to publicly ferule the person who was found 
breaking the law. This much-enduring man had succeeded in 
banishing gum after a long and stormy war, had made a bonfire 
of the confiscated novels and newspapers, had suppressed a 
private post-office, had forbidden distortions of the face, nick- 
names, and caricatures, and done all that one man could do to 
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keep half a hundred rebellious girls in order. Boys are trying 
enough to human patience, goodness knows ! but girls are 
infinitely more so, especially to nervous gentlemen with tyran- 
nical tempers, and no more talent for teaching than " Dr. Blim- 
ber." Mr. Davis knew any quantity of Greek, Latin, algebra, 
and ologies of all sorts, so he was called a fine teacher ; and 
manners, morals, feelings, and examples were not considered of 
any particular importance. It was a most unfortunate moment 
for denouncing Amy, and Jenny knew it. Mr. Davis had evi- 
dently taken his coffee too strong that morning ; there was an 
east wind, which always affected his neuralgia, and his pupils 
had not done him the credit which he felt he deserved ; there- 
fore, to use the expressive if not elegant language of a school- 
girl, "he was as nervous as a witch, and as cross as a bear." 
The word "limes" was like fire to powder: his yellow face 
flushed, and he rapped on his desk with an energy which made 
Jenny skip to her seat with unusual rapidity. 

" Young ladies, attention, if you please ! " 

At the stern order the buzz ceased, and fifty pairs of blue, 
black, gray, and brown eyes were obediently fixed upon his 
awful countenance. 

"Miss March, come to the desk." 

Amy rose to comply with outward composure ; but a secret 
fear oppressed her, for the limes weighed upon her conscience. 

" Bring with you the limes you have in your desk," was the 
unexpected command which arrested her before she got out of 
her seat. 

" Don't take all," whispered her neighbor, a young lady of 
great presence of mind. 

Amy hastily shook out half a dozen, and laid the rest down 
before Mr. Davis, feeling that any man possessing a human 
heart would relent when that delicious perfume met his nose. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Davis particularly detested the odor of the 
fashionable pickle, and disgust added to his wrath. 

"Is that all?" 

" Not quite," stammered Amy. 

" Bring the rest, immediately." 

With a despairing glance at her set she obeyed. 

" You are sure there are no more ? " 

" I never lie, sir." 

" So I see. Now take these disgusting things, two by two, 
and throw them out of the window." 
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There was a simultaneous sigh, which created quite a little 
gust as the last hope fled, and the treat was ravished from their 
longing lips. Scarlet with shame and anger, Amy went to and 
fro twelve mortal times ; and as each doomed couple, looking, 
oh, so plump and juicy ! fell from her reluctant hands, a shout 
from the street completed the anguish of the girls, for it told 
them that their feast was being exulted over by the little Irish 
children, who were their sworn foes. This — this was too 
much ; all flashed indignant or appealing glances at the inexor- 
able Davis, and one passionate lime-lover burst into tears. 

As Amy returned from her last trip, Mr. Davis gave a por- 
tentous " hem," and said, in his most impressive manner: — 

" Young ladies, you remember what I said to you a week 
ago. I am sorry this has happened ; but I never allow my rules 
to be infringed, and I never break my word. Miss March, hold 
out your hand." 

Amy started, and put both hands behind her, turning on him 
an imploring look, which pleaded for her better than the words 
she could not utter. She was rather a favorite with " old 
Davis," as of course he was called, and it's my private belief 
that he would have broken his word if the indignation of one 
irrepressible young lady had not found vent in a hiss. That 
hiss, faint as it was, irritated the irascible gentleman, and sealed 
the culprit's fate. 

" Your hand, Miss March ! " was the only answer her mute 
appeal received ; and, too proud to cry or beseech, Amy set her 
teeth, threw back her head defiantly, and bore without flinching 
several tingling blows on her little palm. They were neither 
many nor heavy, but that made no difference to her. For the 
first time in her life she had been struck ; and the disgrace, in 
her eyes, was as deep as if he had knocked her down. 

" You will now stand on the platform till recess," said Mr. 
Davis, resolved to do the thing thoroughly, since he had begun. 

That was dreadful. It would have been bad enough to go to 
her seat and see the pitying faces of her friends, or the satisfied 
ones of her few enemies ; but to face the whole school with that 
shame fresh upon her seemed impossible, and for a second she 
felt as if she could only drop down where she stood, and break 
her heart with crying. A bitter sense of wrong, and the thought 
of Jenny Snow, helped her to bear it ; and taking the ignomin- 
ious place, she fixed her eyes on the stove-funnel above what 
now seemed a sea of faces, and stood there so motionless and 
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white, that the girls found it very hard to study, with that 
pathetic little figure before them. 

During the fifteen minutes that followed, the proud and sensi- 
tive little girl suffered a shame and pain which she never forgot 
To others it might seem a ludicrous or trivial affair, but to her 
it was a hard experience ; for during the twelve years of her life 
she had been governed by love alone, and a blow of that sort 
had never touched her before. The smart of her hand, and the 
ache of her heart, were forgotten in the sting of the thought, — 
" I shall have to tell at home, and they will be so disappointed 
in me ! " 

The fifteen minutes seemed an hour ; but they came to an end 
at last, and the word " Recess ! " had never seemed so welcome to 
her before. 

" You can go, Miss March, 9 ' said Mr. Davis, looking, as he 
felt, uncomfortable. 

He did not soon forget the reproachful look Amy gave him, as 
she went, without a word to any one, straight into the ante-room, 
snatched her things, and left the place " forever," as she passion- 
ately declared to herself. She was in a sad state when she got 
home ; and when the older girls arrived, some time later, an in- 
dignation meeting was held at once. Mrs. March did not say 
much, but looked disturbed, and comforted her afflicted little 
daughter in her tendcrest manner. Meg bathed the insulted 
hand with glycerine, and tears ; Beth felt that even her beloved 
kittens would fail as a balm for griefs like this, and Jo wrath- 
fully proposed that Mr. Davis be arrested without delay ; while 
Hannah shook her fist at the " villain," and pounded potatoes 
for dinner as if she had him under her pestle. 

No notice was taken of Amy's flight, except by her mates ; 
but the sharp-eyed demoiselles discovered that Mr. Davis was 
quite benignant in the afternoon, and also unusually nervous. 
Just before school closed Jo appeared, wearing a grim expression 
as she stalked up to the desk and delivered a letter from her 
mother ; then collected Amy's property and departed, carefully 
scraping the mud from her boots on the door-mat, as if she 
shook the dust of the place off her feet. 

" Yes, you can have a vacation from school, but I want you 
to study a little every day with Beth," said Mrs. March that 
evening. " I don't approve of corporal punishment, especially 
for girls. I dislike Mr. Davis's manner of teaching, and don't 
think the girls you associate with are doing you any good, so 
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I shall ask your father's advice before I send you anywhere 
else." 

" That 's good ! I wish all the girls would leave, and spoil 
his old school. It 's perfectly maddening to think of those lovely 
limes," sighed Amy with the air of a martyr. 

" I am not sorry you lost them, for you broke the rules, and 
deserved some punishment for disobedience," was the severe 
reply, which rather disappointed the young lady, who expected 
nothing but sympathy. 

" Do you mean you are glad I was disgraced before the whole 
school ? " cried Amy. 

" I should not have chosen that way of mending a fault," 
replied her mother ; " but I 'm not sure that it won't do you more 
good than a milder method. You are getting to be altogether 
too conceited and important, my dear, and it is about time you 
set about correcting it. You have a good many little gifts and 
virtues, but there is no need of parading them, for conceit spoils 
the finest genius. There is not much danger that real talent or 
goodness will be overlooked long ; even if it is, the consciousness 
of possessing and using it well should satisfy one, and the great 
charm of all power is modesty." 

" So it is," cried Laurie, who was playing chess in a corner 
with Jo. "I knew a girl once who had a really remarkable 
talent for music, and she didn 't know it ; never guessed what 
sweet little things she composed when she was alone, and 
wouldn't have believed it if any one had told her." 

" I wish I 'd known that nice girl ; maybe she would have 
helped me, I'm so stupid," said Beth, who stood beside him 
listening eagerly. 

" You do know her, and she helps you better than any one 
else could," answered Laurie, looking at her with such mis- 
chievous meaning in his merry eyes, that Beth suddenly turned 
very red, and hid her face in the sofa-cushion, quite overcome by 
such an unexpected discovery. 

Jo let Laurie win the game, to pay for that praise of her 
Beth, who could not be prevailed upon to play for them after 
her compliment So Laurie did his best and sung delightfully, 
being in a particularly lively humor, for to the Marches he 
seldom showed the moody side of his character. When he was 
gone, Amy, who had been pensive all the evening, said suddenly, 
as if busy over some new idea : — 
" Is Laurie an accomplished boy ? " 
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" Yes ; he has had an excellent education, and has much talent ; 
he will make a fine man, if not spoiled by petting," replied her 
mother. 

" And he is n't conceited, is he ? " ask Amy. 

" Not in the least ; that is why he is so charming, and we all 
like him so much." 

" I see : it 's nice to have accomplishments, and be elegant, but 
not to show off, or get perked up," said Amy thoughtfully. 

" These things are always seen and felt in a person's manner 
and conversation, if modestly used ; but it is not necessary to 
display them," said Mrs. March. 

"Any more than it's proper to wear all your bonnets, and 
gowns and ribbons, at once, that folks may know you've got 
'em," added Jo ; and the lecture ended in a laugh. 



Thoeeau's Flute. 

We sighing, said, " Our Pan is dead ; 

His pipe hangs mute beside the river; 

Around it wistful sunbeams quiver, 
But Music's airy voice is fled. 
Spring mourns as for untimely frost ; 

The bluebird chants a requiem ; 

The willow-blossom waits for him ; — 
The Genius of the wood is lost." 

Then from the flute, untouched by hands, 
There came a low, harmonious breath : 
" For such as he there is no death ; 

His life the eternal life commands ; 

Above man's aims his nature rose : 
The wisdom of a just content 
Made one small spot a continent, 

And turned to poetry Life's prose. 

" Haunting the hills, the stream, the wild, 
Swallow and aster, lake and pine, 
To him grew human or divine, — 

Fit mates for this large-hearted child. 

Such homage Nature ne'er forgets, 
And yearly on the coverlid 
'Neath which her darling lieth hid 

Will write his name in violets. 
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"To him no vain regrets belong, 

Whose soul, that finer instrument, 

Gave to the world no poor lament, 
But wood-notes ever sweet and strong. 
lonely friend ! he still will be 

A potent presence, though unseen, — 

Steadfast, sagacious, and serene : 
Seek not for him, he is with thee." 



A Song from the Suds. 

Qtosen of my tub, I merrily sing, 

While the white foam rises high ; 

And sturdily wash, and rinse, and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry, 

Then out in the free fresh air they swing, 
Under the sunny sky. 

I wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away, 

And let water and air by their magio make 
Ourselves as pure as they ; 

Then on the earth there would be indeed 
A glorious washing-day ! 

Along the path of a useful life, 

Will heart's-ease ever bloom ; 

The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow, or care, or gloom ; 

And anxious thoughts may be swept away, 
As wfc busily wield a broom. 

I am glad a task to me is given, 

To labor at day by day ; 
For it brings me health, and strength, and hope, 

And I cheerfully learn to say, — 
u Head you may think, Heart you may feel, 
But Hand you shall work alway ! " 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN. 

Alden, Henry Mills, an American editor, poet, and prose 
writer; born at Mt. Tabor, Vt, November 11, 1836. He was gradu- 
ated at Williams College and Andover Theological Seminary ; settled 
in New York in 1861 ; became managing editor of " Harper's Weekly " 
in 1864, and editor of " Harper's Monthly Magazine " in 1868, which 
post he now holds. He has published: "The Ancient Lady of Sor- 
row," a poem (1872) ; "God in His World" (1890) ; and " A Study 
of Death" (1895). 

Death and Sleep. 1 

(From " A Study of Death.") 

The Angel of Death is the invisible Angel of Life. While 
the organism is alive as a human embodiment, death is present, 
having the same human distinction as the life, from which it 
is inseparable, being, indeed, the better half of living, — its 
winged half, its rest and inspiration, its secret spring of elas- 
ticity, and quickness. Life came upon the wings of Death, and 
so departs. 

If we think of life apart from death our thought is partial, 
as if we would give flight to the arrow without bending the bow. 
No living movement either begins or is completed save through 
death. If the shuttle return not there is no web ; and the text- 
ure of life is woven through this tropic movement. 

It is a commonly accepted scientific truth that the continu- 
ance of life in any living thing depends upon death. But there 
are two ways of expressing this truth : one, regarding merely the 
outward fact, as when we say that animal or vegetable tissue 
is renewed through decay ; the other, regarding the action and 
reaction proper to life itself, whereby it forever springs freshly 
from its source. The latter form of expression is mystical, in 
the true meaning of that term. We close our eyes to the out- 
ward appearance, in order that we may directly confront a mys- 
tery which is already past before there is any visible indication 
1 Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. Used by permission. 
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thereof. Though the imagination engaged in this mystical ap- 
prehension borrows its symbols or analogues from observation 
and experience, yet these symbols are spiritually regarded by 
looking at life on its living side, and abstracted as far as possible 
from outward embodiment. We especially affect physiological 
analogues because, being derived from our experience, we may 
the more readily have the inward regard of them ; and by pass- 
ing from one physiological analogue to another, and from all 
these to those furnished by the processes of nature outside of 
our bodies, we come to an apprehension of the action and re- 
action proper to life itself as an idea independent of all its 
physical representations. 

Thus we trace the rhythmic beating of the pulse to the sys- 
tole and diastole of the heart, and we note a similar alternation 
in the contraction and relaxation of all our muscles. Breathing 
is alternately inspiration and expiration. Sensation itself is by 
beats, and falls into rhythm. There is no uninterrupted strain 
of either action or sensibility; a current or a contract is re- 
newed, having been broken. In psychical operation there is the 
same alternate lapse and resurgence. Memory rises from the 
grave of oblivion. No holding can be maintained save through 
alternate release. Pulsation establishes circulation, and vital 
motions proceed through cycles, each one of which, however 
minute, has its tropic of Cancer and of Capricorn. Then there 
are the larger physiological cycles, like that wherein sleep is 
the alternation of waking. Passing from the field of our direct 
experience to that of observation, we note similar alternations, 
as of day and night, summer and winter, flood and ebb tide ; and 
science discloses them at every turn, especially in its recent con- 
sideration of the subtle forces of Nature, leading us back of all 
visible motions to the pulsations of the ether. . . . 

In considering the action and reaction proper to life itself, we 
here dismiss from view all measured cycles, whose beginning 
and end are appreciably separate ; our regard is confined to liv- 
ing moments, so fleet that their beginning and ending meet as 
in one point, which is seen to be at once the point of departure 
and of return. Thus we may speak of a man's life as included 
between his birth and his death, and with reference to this physi- 
ological term, think of him as living, and then as dead ; but we 
may also consider him while living as yet every moment dy- 
ing, and in this view death is clearly seen to be the inseparable 
companion of life, — the way of return, and so of continuance. 
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This pulsation, forever a vanishing and a resurgence, so incalcu- 
lably swift as to escape observation, is proper to life as life, does 
not begin with what we call birth nor end with what we call 
death (considering birth and death as terms applicable to an 
individual existence) ; it is forever beginning and forever ending. 
Thus to all manifest existence we apply the term Nature (natura), 
which means " forever being born ; " and on its vanishing side it 
is moritura, or " forever dying." Resurrection is thus a natural 
and perpetual miracle. The idea of life as transcending any 
individual embodiment is as germane to science as it is to 
faith. 

Death, thus seen as essential, is lifted above its temporary and 
visible accidents. It is no longer associated with corruption, 
but rather with the sweet and wholesome freshness of life, being 
the way of its renewal. Sweeter than the honey which Samson 
found in the lion's carcass is this everlasting sweetness of Death ; 
and it is a mystery deeper than the strong man's riddle. 

So is Death pure and clean, as is the dew that comes with the 
cool night when the sun has set ; clean and white as the snow- 
flakes that betoken the absolution which Winter gives, shriving 
the earth of all her Summer wantonness and excess, when only 
the trees that yield balsam and aromatic fragrance remain green, 
breaking the box of precious ointment for burial. 

In this view also is restored the kinship of Death with Sleep. 

The state of the infant seems to be one of chronic mysticism, 
since during the greater part of its days its eyes are closed to 
the outer world. Its larger familiarity is still with the invisible, 
and it seems as if the Mothers of Darkness were still withhold- 
ing it as their nursling, accomplishing for it some mighty work 
in their proper realm, some such fiery baptism of infants as is 
frequently instanced in Greek mythology, tempering them for 
earthly trials. The infant must needs sleep while this work is 
being done for it ; it has been sleeping since the work began, 
from the foundation of the world, and the old habit still clings 
about it and is not easily laid aside. ... 

That which we have been considering as the death that is in 
every moment is a reaction proper to life itself, waking or sleep- 
ing, whereby it is renewed, sharing at once Time and Eternity — 
time as outward form, and eternity as its essential quality. Sleep 
is a special relaxation, relieving a special strain. As daily we 
build with effort and design an elaborate superstructure above 
the living foundation, so must this edifice nightly be laid in 
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ruins. Sleep is thus a disembarrassment, the unloading of a 
burden wherewith we have weighted ourselves. Here again we 
are brought into a kind of repentance, and receive absolution. 
Sleep is forgiveness. 



Thb Parable of the Prodigal 1 

(From M A Stud/ of Death.") 
I. 

Standing at the gate of Birth, it would seem as if it were 
the vital destination of all things to fly from their source, as if 
it were the dominant desire of life to enter into limitations. 
We might mentally represent to ourselves an essence simple and 
indivisible that denies itself in diversified manifold existence. 
To us, this side the veil, nay, immeshed in innumerable veils 
that hide from us the Father's face, this insistence appears to 
have the stress of urgency, as if the effort of all being, its un- 
ceasing travail, were like the beating of the infinite ocean upon 
the shores of Time ; and as if, within the continent of Time, all 
existence were forever knocking at new gates, seeking, through 
some as yet untried path of progression, greater complexity, a 
deeper involvement. All the children seem to be beseeching the 
Father to divide unto them his living, none willingly abiding in 
that Father's house. But in reality their will is his will — they 
fly, and they are driven, like fledglings from the mother-nest. 

n. 

The story of a solar system, or of any synthesis in time, 
repeats the parable of the Prodigal Son, in its essential features. 
It is a cosmic parable. 

The planet is a wanderer (planes), and the individual planet- 
ary destiny can be accomplished only through flight from its 
source. After all its prodigality it shall sicken and return. 

Attributing to the Earth, thus apparently separated from the 
Sun, some macrocosmic sentience, what must have been her won- 
dering dream, finding herself at once thrust away and securely 
held, poised between her flight and her bond, and so swinging 
into a regular orbit about the Sun, while at the same time in her 
rotation, turning to him and away from him — into the light, 
and into the darkness, forever denying and confessing her lord I 
1 Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. Used by permlarion. 
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Her emotion must have been one of delight, however mingled 
with a feeling of timorous awe, since her desire could not have 
been other than one with her destination. Despite the distance 
and the growing coolness she could feel the kinship still ; her 
pulse, though modulated, was still in rhythm with that of the 
solar heart, and in her bosom were hidden consubstantial fires. 
But it was the sense of otherness, of her own distinct individua- 
tion, that was mainly being nourished, this sense, moreover, 
being proper to her destiny ; therefore, the signs of her likeness 
to the Sun were more and more being buried from her view ; 
her fires were veiled by a hardening crust, and her opaqueness 
stood out against his light. She had no regret for all she was 
surrendering, thinking only of her gain, of being clothed upon 
with a garment showing ever some new fold of surprising beauty 
and wonder. If she had remained in the Father's house — like 
the elder brother in the Parable — then would all that He had 
have been hers, in nebulous simplicity. But now, holding her 
revels apart, she seems to sing her own song, and to dream her 
own beautiful dream, wandering, with a motion wholly her own, 
among the gardens of cosmic order and loveliness. She glories 
in her many veils, which, though they hide from her both her 
source and her very self, are the media through which the in- 
visible light is broken into multiform illusions that enrich her 
dream. She beholds the Sun as a far-off, insphered being exist- 
ing for her, her ministrant bridegroom ; and when her face is 
turned away from him into the night, she beholds innumerable 
suns, a myriad of archangels, all witnesses of some infinitely re- 
mote and central flame — the Spirit of all life. Yet, in the midst 
of these visible images, she is absorbed in her individual dream, 
wherein she appears to herself to be the mother of all living. It 
is proper to her destiny that she should be thus enwrapped in her 
own distinct action and passion, and refer to herself the appear- 
ances of a universe. While all that is not she is what she really 
is, — necessary, that is, to her full definition, — she, on the other 
hand, from herself interprets all else. This is the inevitable ter- 
restrial idealism, peculiar to every individuation in time — the 
individual thus balancing the universe. 



in. 

In reality, the Earth has never left the Sun ; apart from him 
she has no life, any more than has the branch severed from the 
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vine. More truly it may be said that the Sun has never left the 
Earth. 

No prodigal can really leave the Father's house, any more 
than he can leave himself; coming to himself, he feels the 
Father's arms about him — they have always been there — he is 
newly apparelled, and wears the signet ring of native prestige ; 
he hears the sound of familiar music and dancing, and it may 
be that the young and beautiful forms mingling with him in this 
festival are the riotous youths and maidens of his far-country 
revels, also come to themselves and home, of whom also the 
Father saith : These were dead and are alive again, they were 
lost and are found. The starvation and sense of exile had been 
parts of a troubled dream — a dream which had also had its 
ecstasy, but had come into a consuming fever, with delirious 
imaginings of fresh fountains, of shapes drawn from the mem- 
ory of childhood, and of the cool touch of kindred hands upon 
the brow. So near is exile to home, misery to divine commis- 
eration — so near are pain and death, desolation and divestiture, 
to " a new creature," and to the kinship involved in all creation 
and re-creation. 

Distance in the cosmic order is a standing-apart, which is 
only another expression of the expansion and abundance of 
creative life ; but at every remove its reflex is nearness, a bond 
of attraction, insphering and curving, making orb and orbit. 
While in space this attraction is diminished — being inversely 
as the square of the distance — and so there is maintained and 
emphasized the appearance of suspension and isolation, yet 
in time it gains preponderance, contracting sphere and orbit, 
aging planets and suns, and accumulating destruction, which at 
the point of annihilation becomes a new creation. This Grand 
Cycle, which is but a pulsation or breath of the Eternal life, 
illustrates a truth which is repeated in its least and most mi- 
nutely divided moment — that birth lies next to death, as water 
crystallizes at the freezing-point, and the plant blossoms at 
points most remote from the source of nutrition. 
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ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. 

Aldbich, Anne Reeve, an American poet and novelist ; born in 
New York, April 25, 1866; died there, June 22, 1892. She was 
the author of "The Rose of Flame " (1889) ; "The Feet of Love," 
a novel (1890) ; and "Songs about Life, Love, and Death " (1892). 



^ Mine Own Work. 

I made the cross myself whose weight 

Was later laid on me : 
This thought is torture as I toil 

Up life's steep Calvary. 

To think mine own hands drove the nails ! 

I sung a merry song, 
And chose the heaviest wood I had 

To build it firm and strong. 

If I had guessed — if I had dreamed 

Its weight was made for me, 
I should have made a lighter cross 

To bear up Calvary. 



'^ A Song op Life. 

Did I seek life ? Not so : its weight was laid upon me ; 

And yet of my burden sore I may not set myself free. 

Two love, and lo, at love's call, a hapless soul must wake : 

Like a slave it is called to the world, to bear life, for their love's 



Did I seek love ? Not so : love led me along by the hand. 

Love beguiled me with songs and caresses, while I took no note of 

the land. 
And lo, I stood in a quicksand, but Love had wings, and he fled: 
Ah fool, for a mortal to venture where only a god may tread 1 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

Aldbich, Thomas Bailey, an American journalist, poet, and 
novelist ; born at Portsmouth, N. H., November 11, 1836. He entered 
the counting-house of his uncle, a New York merchant, where he 
remained three years; began to write for various periodicals, and 
subsequently acted as proof-reader in a printing-office. He became 
connected with the Boston "Atlantic Monthly," of which he was 
editor from 1883 to 1892. His poems include : " The Bells " (1855) ; 
"Baby Be 11 '■' (1856); "Cloth of Gold" (1874); "Flower and 
Thorn" (1876); "Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book " (1881); "Mer- 
cedes and Later Lyrics ; " also a household edition of his complete 
poems (1885); " Wyndham Towers" (1889) ; "The Sisters' Tragedy 
and Other Poems " (1891); and " Unguarded Gates and other 
Poems " (1895). ; 

Miss M'ehetabei/s Son; 1 . 

I. — THE OLD TAVEBH AT BASxfcY's FbUB-COBNEBS. 

You will not find Greenton, or Bayley's Pour-Corners as it is 
more usually designated, on any map of New England that I 
know of. It is not a town ; it is not even a village : it is merely 
an absurd hotel. The almost indescribable place called Greenton 
is at the intersection of four roads, in the heart of New Hamp- 
shire, twenty miles from the nearest settlement of note, and ten 
miles from any railway station. A good location for a hotel, you 
will say. Precisely ; but there has always been a hotel there, and 
for the last dozen years it has been pretty well patronized — by 
one boarder. Not to trifle with an intelligent public, I will state 
at once that, in the early part of this century, Greenton was 
a point at which the mail-coach on the Great Northern Route 
stopped to change horses, and allow the passengers to dine. 
People in the county, wishing to take the early mail Portsmouth- 

* Copyright, 1885, by T. B. Aldrich. By permittion of Houghton, Mifflin 4 Co. 
vox» i. — 14 
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ward, put up over night at the old tavern, famous for its irre- 
proachable larder and soft feather-beds. The tavern at that 
time was kept by Jonathan Bayley, who rivalled his wallet in 
growing corpulent, and in due time passed away. At his death 
the establishment, which included a farm, fell into the hands of 
a son-in-law. Now, though Bayley left his son-in-law a hotel — 
which sounds handsome — he left him no guests ; for at about 
the period of the old man's death the old stage-coach died also. 
Apoplexy carried off one, and steam the other. Thus, by a 
sudden swerve in the tide of progress, the tavern at the Corners 
found itself high and dry, like a wreck on a sandbank. Shortly 
after this event, or maybe contemporaneously, there was some 
attempt to build a town at Greenton ; but it apparently failed, 
if eleven cellars choked up with cUbris and overgrown with 
burdocks are any indication of failure. The farm, however, was 
a good farm, as things go in New Hampshire, and Tobias Sewell, 
the son-in-law, could afford to snap his fingers at the travelling 
public if they came near enough — which they never did. 

The hotel remains to-day pretty much the same as when 
Jonathan Bayley handed in his accounts in 1840, except that 
Sewell has from time to time sold the furniture of some of the 
upper chambers to bridal couples in the neighborhood. The bar 
is still open, and the parlor door says Parlour in tall black 
letters. Now and then a passing drover looks in at that lonely 
bar-room, where a high-shouldered bottle of Santa Cruz rum 
ogles with a peculiarly knowing air a shrivelled lemon on a 
shelf ; now and then a farmer rides across country to talk crops 
and stock and take a friendly glass with Tobias ; and now and 
then a circus caravan with speckled ponies, or a menagerie with 
a soggy elephant, halts under the swinging sign, on which there 
is a dim mail-coach with four phantomish horses driven by a 
portly gentleman whose head has been washed off by the rain. 
Other customers there are none, except that one regular boarder 
whom I have mentioned. 

If misery makes a man acquainted with strange bed-fellows, 
it is equally certain that the profession of surveyor and civil 
engineer often takes one into undreamed-of localities. I had 
never heard of Greenton until my duties sent me there, and kept 
me there two weeks in the dreariest season of the year. I do 
not think I would, of my own volition, have selected Greenton 
for a fortnight's sojourn at any time ; but now the business is 
over, I shall never regret the circumstances that made me the 
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guest of Tobias Sewell, and brought me into intimate relations 
with Miss MehetabePs son. 

It was a black October night in the year of grace 1872 that 
discovered me standing in front of the old tavern at the Corners. 

Though the ten miles' ride from K had been depressing, 

especially the last five miles, on account of the cold autumnal 
rain that had set in, I felt a pang of regret on hearing the 
rickety open wagon turn round in the road and roll off in the 
darkness. There were no lights visible anywhere, and only for 
the big, shapeless mass of something in front of me, which 
the driver had said was the hotel, I should have fancied that I 
had been set down by the roadside. I was wet to the skin, and 
in no amiable humor ; and not being able to find bell-pull or 
knocker, or even a door, I belabored the side of the house with 
my heavy walking-stick. In a minute or two I saw a light 
flickering somewhere aloft, then I heard the sound of a window 
opening, followed by an exclamation of disgust as a blast of 
wind extinguished the candle which had given me an in- 
stantaneous picture en silhouette of a man leaning out of a 
casement. 

" I say, what do you want, down there ?" inquired an unpre- 
possessing voice. 

" I want to come in; I want a supper, and a bed, and number- 
less things." 

" This is n't no time of night to go rousing honest folks out of 
their sleep. Who are you, anyway ?" 

The question, superficially considered, was a very simple one, 
and I, of all people in the world, ought to have been able to 
answer it off-hand ; but it staggered me. Strangely enough, there 
came drifting across my memory the lettering on the back of a 
metaphysical work which I had seen years before on a shelf in 
the Astor Library. Owing to an unpremeditatedly funny collo- 
cation of title and author, the lettering read as follows : " Who 
am I ? Jones." Evidently it had puzzled Jones to know who 
he was, or he would n't have written a book about it, and come 
to so lame and impotent a conclusion. It certainly puzzled me 
at that instant to define my identity. " Thirty years ago," I 
reflected, " I was nothing ; fifty years hence I shall be nothing 
again, humanly speaking. In the mean time, who am I, sure 
enough?" It had never before occurred to me what an indefinite 
article I was. I wish it had not occurred to me then. Stand- 
ing there in the rain and darkness, I wrestled vainly with 
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the problem, and was constrained to fall back upon a Yankee 
expedient. 

" Is n't this a hotel ? " I asked finally. 

44 Well, it is a sort of hotel," said the voice, doubtfully. My 
hesitation and prevarication had apparently not inspired my inter* 
locutor with confidence in me. 

" Then let me in. I have just driven over from K in 

this infernal rain. I am wet through and through." 

44 But what do you want here, at the Corners ? What 's your 
business ? People don't come here, leastways in the middle of 
the night" 

44 It is n't in the middle of the night," I returned, incensed. 
44 1 come on business connected with the new road. I 'm the 
superintendent of the works." 

44 Oh!" 

4i And if you don't open the door at once, I '11 raise the whole 
neighborhood — and then go to the other hotel." 

When I said that, I supposed Greenton was a village with a 
population of at least three or four thousand, and was wonder- 
ing vaguely at the absence of lights and other signs of human 
habitation. Surely, I thought, all the people cannot be abed and 
asleep at half past ten o'clock : perhaps I am in the business 
section of the town, among the shops. 

44 You jest wait," said the voice above. 

This request was not devoid of a certain accent of menace, 
and I braced myself for a sortie on the part of the besieged, if 
he had any such hostile intent. Presently a door opened at the 
very place where I least expected a door, at the farther end of the 
building, in fact, and a man in his shirt sleeves, shielding a candle 
with his left hand, appeared on the threshold. I passed quickly 
into the house, with Mr. Tobias Sewell (for this was Mr. Sewell) 
at my heels, and found myself in a long, low-studded bar-room. 

There were two chairs drawn up before the hearth, on which 
a huge hemlock back-log was still smouldering, and on the un- 
painted deal counter contiguous stood two cloudy glasses with 
bits of lemon-peel in the bottom, hinting at recent libations. 
Against the discolored wall over the bar hung a yellowed hand- 
bill, in a warped frame, announcing that 44 the Next Annual 
N. H. Agricultural Fair " would take place on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1841. There was no other furniture or decoration in 
this dismal apartment, except the cobwebs which festooned the 
ceiling, hanging down here and there like stalactites. 
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Mr. Sewell set the candlestick on the mantel-shelf, and threw 
some pine-knots on the fire, which immediately broke into a 
blaze, and showed him to be a lank, narrow-chested man, past 
sixty, with sparse, steel-gray hair, and small deep-set eyes, per- 
fectly round like a fish's, and of no particular color. His chief 
personal characteristics seemed to be too much feet and not 
enough teeth. His sharply cut, but rather simple face, as he 
turned it towards me, wore a look of interrogation. I replied to 
his mute inquiry by taking out my pocket-book and handing him 
my business-card, which he held up to the candle and perused 
with great deliberation. 

u You 're a civil engineer, are you ? " he said, displaying his 
gums, which gave his countenance an expression of almost in- 
fantile innocence. He made no further audible remark, but 
mumbled between his thin lips something which an imaginative 
person might have construed into, " If you 're a civil engineer 
I '11 be blessed if I would n't like to see an uncivil one ! " 

Mr. SewelPs growl, however, was worse than his bite, — owing 
to his lack of teeth, probably, — for he very good-naturedly set 
himself to work preparing supper for me. After a slice of cold 
ham, and a warm punch, to which my chilled condition gave a 
grateful flavor, I went to bed in a distant chamber in a most 
amiable mood, feeling satisfied that Jones was a donkey to 
bother himself about his identity. 

When I awoke, the sun was several hours high. My bed 
faced a window, and by raising myself on one elbow I could look 
out on what I expected would be the main street. To my as- 
tonishment I beheld a lonely country road winding up a sterile 
hill and disappearing over the ridge. In a cornfield at the right 
of the road was a small private graveyard, enclosed by a crum- 
bling stone wall with a red gate. The only thing suggestive of 
life was this little corner lot occupied by death. I got out of 
bed and went to the other window. There I had an uninter- 
rupted view of twelve miles of open landscape, with Mount 
Agamenticus in the purple distance. Not a house or a spire in 
sight. " Well," I exclaimed, " Greenton does n't appear to be a 
very closely packed metropolis ! " That rival hotel with which I 
had threatened Mr. Sewell overnight was not a deadly weapon, 
looking at it by daylight. " By Jove ! " I reflected, " maybe I 'm 
in the wrong place." But there, tacked against a panel of the 
bedroom door, was a faded time-table dated Greenton, August 1, 
1839. 
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I smiled all the time I was dressing, and went smiling down- 
stairs, where I found Mr. Sewell, assisted by one of the fair sex 
in the first bloom of her eightieth year, serving breakfast for 
me on a small table — in the bar-room ! 

" I overslept myself this morning/' I remarked apologetically, 
" and I see that I am putting you to some trouble. In future, 
if you will have me called, I will take my meals at the usual 
table cThdte." 

" At the what ?" said Mr. Sewell. 

" I mean with the other boarders.' 1 

Mr. Sewell paused in the act of lifting a chop from the fire, 
and, resting the point of his fork against the woodwork of the 
mantel-piece, grinned from ear to ear. 

u Bless you ! there isn't any other boarders. There hasn't 
been anybody put up here sence — let me see — sence father-in- 
law died, and that was in the fall of '40. To be sure, there 's 
Silas jie'sa regular boarder : but I don't count him." 

Mr. Sewell then explained how the tavern had lost its custom 
when the old stage line was broken up by the railroad. The 
introduction of steam was, in Mr. SewelTs estimation, a fatal 
error. " Jest killed local business. Carried it off, I 'm darned if 
I know where. The whole country has been sort o' retrograd- 
ing ever sence steam was invented." 

" You spoke of having one boarder," I said. 

" Silas ? Yes ; he come here the summer 'Tilda died — she 
that was 'Tilda Bay ley — and he 's here yet, going on thirteen 
year. He could n't live any longer with the old man. Between 
you and I, old Clem Jaffrey, Silas's father, was a hard nut. 
Yes," said Mr. Sewell, crooking his elbow in inimitable panto- 
mime, " altogether too often. Found dead in the road hugging 
a three-gallon demijohn. Habeas corpus in the barn," added Mr. 
Sewell, intending, I presume, to intimate that a post-mortem 
examination had been deemed necessary. " Silas," he resumed, 
in that respectful tone which one should always adopt when speak- 
ing of capital, " is a man of considerable property ; lives on his 
interest, and keeps a hoss and shay. He's a great scholar, 
too, Silas: takes all the pe-ri-odicals and the * Police Gazette' 
regular." 

Mr. Sewell was turning over a third chop, when the door 
opened and a stoutish, middle-aged little gentleman, clad in deep 
black, stepped into the room. 

" Silas Jaffrey," said Mr. Sewell, with a comprehensive sweep 
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of his arm, picking up me and the new-comer on one fork, so to 
speak. " Be acquainted ! " 

Mr. Jaffrey advanced briskly, and gave me his hand with 
unlooked-for cordiality. He was a dapper little man, with a 
head as round and nearly as bald as an orange, and not unlike 
an orange in complexion, either ; he had twinkling gray eyes and 
a pronounced Roman nose, the numerous freckles upon which 
were deepened by his funereal dress-coat and trousers. He 
reminded me of Alfred de Musset's blackbird, which, with its 
yellow beak and sombre plumage, looked like an undertaker 
eating an omelet. 

" Silas will take care of you," said Mr. Sewell, taking down 
his hat from a peg behind the door. " I 've got the cattle to look 
after. Tell him if you want anything." 

While I ate my breakfast, Mr. Jaffrey hopped up and down 
the narrow bar-room and chirped away as blithely as a bird on a 
cherry-bough, occasionally ruffling with his fingers a slight fringe 
of auburn hair which stood up pertly round his head and seemed 
to possess a luminous quality of its own. 

" Don't I find it a little slow up here at the Corners ? Not at 
all, my dear sir. I am in the thick of life up here. So many 
interesting things going on all over the world — inventions, dis- 
coveries, spirits, railroad disasters, mysterious homicides. Poets, 
murderers, musicians, statesmen, distinguished travellers, prodi- 
gies of all kinds turning up everywhere. Very few events or 
persons escape me. I take six daily city papers, thirteen weekly 
journals, all the monthly magazines, and two quarterlies. I 
could not get along with less. I couldn't if you asked me. 
I never feel lonely. How can I, being on intimate terms, as it 
were, with thousands and thousands of people ? There 's that 
young woman out West. What an entertaining creature she 
is ! — now in Missouri, now in Indiana, and now in Minnesota, 
always on the go, and all the time shedding needles from vari- 
ous parts of her body as if she really enjoyed it ! Then there *s 
that versatile patriarch who walks hundreds of miles and saws 
thousands of feet of wood, before breakfast, and shows no signs 
of giving out. Then there *s that remarkable, one may say that 
historical, colored woman who knew Benjamin Franklin, and 
fought at the battle of Bunk — no, it is the old negro man who 
fought at Bunker Hill, a mere infant, of course, at that period. 
Really, now, it is quite curious to observe how that venerable 
female slave — formerly an African princess — is repeatedly 
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dying in her hundred and eleventh year, and coming to life again 
punctually every six months in the small-type paragraphs. Are 
you aware, sir, that within the last twelve years no fewer than 
two hundred and eighty-seven of General Washington's colored 
coachmen have died ? " 

For the soul of me I could not tell whether this quaint little 
gentleman was chaffing me or not. I laid down my knife and 
fork, and stared at him. 

" Then there are the mathematicians ! " he cried vivaciously, 
without waiting for a reply. u I take great interest in them. 
Hear this ! " and Mr. Jaffrey drew a newspaper from a pocket in 
the tail of his coat, and read as follows : — "It has been estimated 
that if all the candles manufactured by this eminent firm (Stear- 
ine $ Co.*) were placed end to end^ they would reach 2 and 7-8 
times around the globe. Of course," continued Mr. Jaffrey, fold- 
ing up the journal reflectively, " abstruse calculations of this 
kind are not, perhaps, of vital importance, but they indicate 
the intellectual activity of the age. Seriously, now," he said, 
halting in front of the table, " what with books and papers and 
drives about the country, I do not find the days too long, 

though I seldom see any one, except when I go over to K 

for my mail. Existence may be very full to a man who stands 
a little aside from the tumult and watches it with philosophic 
eye. Possibly he may see more of the battle than those who 
are in the midst of the action. Once I was struggling with 
the crowd, as eager and undaunted as the best ; perhaps I 
should have been struggling still. Indeed, I know my life would 
have been very different now if I had married Mehetabel — if I 
had married Mehetabel." 

His vivacity was gone, a sudden cloud had come over his 
bright face, his figure seemed to have collapsed, the light 
seemed to have faded out of his hair. With a shuffling step, 
the very antithesis of his brisk, elastic tread, he turned to the 
door and passed into the road. 

" Well," I said to myself, " if Greenton had forty thousand 
inhabitants, it could n't turn out a more astonishing old party 
than that ! " 

H. — THE CASE OF SILAS JAFFBEY. 

A man with a passion for brie d brae is always stumbling over 
antique bronzes, intaglios, mosaics, and daggers of the time of 
Benvenuto Cellini ; the bibliophile finds creamy vellum folios 
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and rare Alduses and Elzevirs waiting for him at unsuspected 
bookstalls ; the numismatist has but to stretch forth his palm 
to have priceless coins drop into it. My own weakness is odd 
people, and I am constantly encountering them. It was plain 
that I had unearthed a couple of very queer specimens at 
Bayley's Four-Corners. I saw that a fortnight afforded me too 
brief an opportunity to develop the richness of both, and I re- 
solved to devote my spare time to Mr. Jaffrey alone, instinctively 
recognizing in him an unfamiliar species. My professional work 
in the vicinity of Greenton left my evenings and occasionally 
an afternoon unoccupied ; these intervals I purposed to employ 
in studying and classifying my fellow-boarder. It was necessary, 
as a preliminary step, to learn something of his previous history, 
and to this end I addressed myself to Mr. Sewell that same 
night. 

" I do not want to seem inquisitive," I said to the landlord, 
as he was fastening up the bar, which, by the way, was the salle 
d manger and general sitting-room — "I do not want to seem 
inquisitive, but your friend Mr. Jaffrey dropped a remark this 
morning at breakfast which — which was not altogether clear 
to me." 

" About Mehetabel ?" asked Mr. Sewell, uneasily, 

" Yes." 

" Well, I wish he would n't ! " 

" He was friendly enough in the course of conversation to 
hint to me that he had not married the young woman, and 
seemed to regret it." 

" No, he did n't marry Mehetabel." 

" May I inquire why he didn't marry Mehetabel ?" 

" Never asked her. Might have married the girl forty times. 

Old Elkins's daughter, over at K . She'd have had him 

quick enough. Seven years, off and on, he kept company with 
Mehetabel, and then she died." 

" And he never asked her ? " 

" He shilly-shallied. Perhaps he did n't think of it. When 
she was dead and gone, then Silas was struck all of a heap — 
and that's all about it." 

Obviously Mr. Sewell did not intend to tell me anything 

more, and obviously there was more to tell. The topic was 

plainly disagreeable to him for some reason or other, and that 

unknown reason of course piqued my curiosity. 

As I was absent from dinner and supper that day, I did not 
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meet Mr. Jaffrey again until the following morning at break- 
fast. He had recovered his bird-like manner, and was full of 
a mysterious assassination that had just taken place in New 
York, all the thrilling details of which were at his fingers' ends. 
It was at once comical and sad to see this harmless old gentle- 
man, with his naYve, benevolent countenance, and his thin hair 
flaming up in a semicircle, like the footlights at a theatre, revel- 
ling in the intricacies of the unmentionable deed. 

" You come up to my room to-night," he cried, with horrid 
glee, " and I '11 give you my theory of the murder. I '11 make it 
as clear as day to you that it was the detective himself who fired 
the three pistol-shots." 

It was not so much the desire to have this point elucidated 
as to make a closer study of Mr. Jaffrey that led me to accept 
his invitation. Mr. Jaffrey's bedroom was in an L of the 
building, and was in no way noticeable except for the numer- 
ous files of newspapers neatly arranged against the blank 
spaces of the walls, and a huge pile of old magazines which 
stood in one corner, reaching nearly up to the ceiling, and 
threatening to topple over each instant, like the Leaning Tower 
at Pisa. There were green-paper shades at the windows, some 
faded chintz valances about the bed, and two or three easy- 
chairs covered with chintz. On a black-walnut shelf between 
the windows lay a choice collection of meerschaum and brier- 
wood pipes. 

Pilling one of the chocolate-colored bowls for me and an- 
other for himself, Mr. Jaffrey began prattling; but not about 
the murder, which appeared to have flown out of his mind. In 
fact, I do not remember that the topic was even touched upon, 
either then or afterwards. 

" Cosey nest this," said Mr. Jaffrey, glancing complacently 
over the apartment. " What is more cheerful, now, in the fall 
of the year, than an open wood-fire ? Do you hear those little 
chirps and twitters coming out of that piece of apple-wood? 
Those are the ghosts of the robins and bluebirds that sang 
upon the bough when it was in blossom last spring. In sum- 
mer whole flocks of them come fluttering about the fruit-trees 
under the window : so I have singing-birds all the year round. 
I take it very easy here, I can tell you, summer and winter. 
Not much society. Tobias is not, perhaps, what one would 
term a great intellectual force, but he means well. He's a 
realist — believes in coming down to what he calls i the hard- 
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pan ; ' bat his heart is in the right place, and he 's very kind to 
me. The wisest thing I ever did in my life was to sell out my 

grain business over at K , thirteen years ago, and settle 

down at the Corners. When a man has made a competency, 
what does he want more ? Besides, at that time an event 
occurred which destroyed any ambition I may have had. 
Mehetabel died." 

" The lady you were engaged to ?" 

" N-o, not precisely engaged. I think it was quite under- 
stood between us, though nothing had been said on the subject. 
Typhoid," added Mr. Jaffrey, in a low voice. 

For several minutes he smoked in silence, a vague, troubled 
look playing over his countenance. Presently this passed away, 
and he fixed his gray eyes speculatively upon my face. 

" If I had married Mehetabel," said Mr. Jaffrey, slowly, and 
then he hesitated. I blew a ring of smoke into the air, and, 
resting my pipe on my knee, dropped into an attitude of atten- 
tion. " If I had married Mehetabel, you know, we should have 
had — ahem ! — a family." 

" Very likely," I assented, vastly amused at this unexpected 
turn. 

" A Boy ! " exclaimed Mr. Jaffrey, explosively, 

" By all means, certainly a son." 

" Great trouble about naming the boy. Mehetabel's family 
want him named Elkanah Elkins, after her grandfather ; I want 
him named Andrew Jackson. We compromise by christening 
him Elkanah Elkins Andrew Jackson Jaffrey. Rather a long 
name for such a short little fellow," said Mr. Jaffrey, musingly. 

" Andy is n't a bad nickname," I suggested. 

" Not at all. We call him Andy, in the family. Somewhat 
fractious at first — colic and things. I suppose it is right, or it 
would n't be so ; but the usefulness of measles, mumps, croup, 
whooping-cough, scarlatina, and fits is not clear to the parental 
eye. I wish Andy would be a model infant, and dodge the 
whole lot." 

This suppositious child, born within the last few minutes, 
was plainly assuming the proportions of a reality to Mr. Jaffrey. 
I began to feel a little uncomfortable. I am, as I have said, a 
civil engineer, and it is not strictly in my line to assist at the 
births of infants, imaginary or otherwise. I pulled away vigor- 
ously at the pipe, and said nothing. 

" What large blue eyes he has," resumed Mr. Jaffrey, after 
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a pause ; " just like Hetty's ; and the fair hair, too, like hers. 
How oddly certain distinctive features are handed down in 
families ! Sometimes a mouth, sometimes a turn of the eye- 
brow. Wicked little boys over at K have now and then 

derisively advised me to follow my nose. It would be an inter- 
esting thing to do. I should find my nose flying about the 
world, turning up unexpectedly here and there, dodging this 
branch of the family and reappearing in that, now jumping 
over one great-grandchild to fasten itself upon another, and 
never losing its individuality. Look at Andy. There 's Elkanah 
Elkins's chin to the life, Andy's chin is probably older than 
the Pyramids. Poor little thing," he cried, with sudden inde- 
scribable tenderness, " to lose his mother so early ! " And Mr. 
JafFrey's head sunk upon his breast, and his shoulders slanted 
forward, as if he were actually bending over the cradle of the 
child. The whole gesture and attitude was so natural that it 
startled me. The pipe slipped from my fingers and fell to the 
floor. 

u Hush ! " whispered Mr. Jaffrey, with a deprecating motion 
of his hand. " Andy 's asleep ! " 

He rose softly from the chair, and walking across the room 
on tiptoe, drew down the shade at the window through which 
the moonlight was streaming. Then he returned to his seat, 
and remained gazing with half-closed eyes into the dropping 
embers. 

I refilled my pipe and smoked in profound silence, wonder- 
ing what would come next. But nothing came next. Mr. 
Jaffrey had fallen into so brown a study that, a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, when I wished him good-night and withdrew, 
I do not think he noticed my departure. 

I am not what is called a man of imagination ; it is my 
habit to exclude most things not capable of mathematical 
demonstration : but I am not without a certain psychological 
insight, and I think I understood Mr. Jaffrey's case. I could 
easily understand how a man with an unhealthy, sensitive 
nature, overwhelmed by sudden calamity, might take refuge in 
some forlorn place like this old tavern, and dream his life 
away. To such a man — brooding forever on what might have 
been, and dwelling wholly in the realm of his fancies — the 
actual world might indeed become as a dream, and nothing 
seem real but his illusions. I dare say that thirteen years of 
Bayley's Four-Corners would have its effect upon me ; though 
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instead of conjuring up golden-haired children of the Madonna, 
I should probably see gnomes and kobolds, and goblins engaged 
in hoisting false signals and misplacing switches for midnight 
express trains. 

" No doubt," I said to myself that night, as I lay in bed, 
thinking over the matter, " this once possible but now impos- 
sible child is a great comfort to the old gentleman, — a greater 
comfort, perhaps, than a real son would be. Maybe Andy will 
vanish with the shades and mists of night, he 's such an unsub- 
stantial infant ; but if he does n't, and Mr. Jaffrey finds pleasure 
in talking to me about his son, I shall humor the old fellow. 
It would n't be a Christian act to knock over his harmless fancy." 

I was very impatient to see if Mr. Jaffrey's illusion would 
stand the test of daylight. It did. Elkanah Elkins Andrew 
Jackson Jaffrey was, so to speak, alive and kicking the next 
morning. On taking his seat at the breakfast-table, Mr. Jaffrey 
whispered to me that Andy had had a comfortable night. 

" Silas ! " said Mr. Sewell, sharply, " what are you whispering 
about?" 

Mr. Sewell was in an ill humor; perhaps he was jealous 
because I had passed the evening in Mr. Jaffrey's room; but 
surely Mr. Sewell could not expect his boarders to go to bed at 
eight o'clock every night, as he did. From time to time during 
the meal Mr. Sewell regarded me unkindly out of the corner of 
his eye, and in helping me to the parsnips he poniarded them 
with quite a suggestive air. All this, however, did not prevent 
me from repairing to the door of Mr. Jaffrey's snuggery when 
night came. 

" Well, Mr. Jaffrey, how 's Andy this evening ? " 

u Got a tooth ! " cried Mr. Jaffrey, vivaciously, 

«No!" 

" Yes, he has ! Just through. Give the nurse a silver dollar. 
Standing reward for first tooth." 

It was on the tip of my tongue to express surprise that an 
infant a day old should cut a tooth, when I suddenly recollected 
that Richard III. was born with teeth. Feeling myself to be on 
unfamiliar ground, I suppressed my criticism. It was well I 
did so, for in the next breath I was advised that half a year 
had elapsed since the previous evening. 

" Andy 's had a hard six months of it," said Mr. Jaffrey, with 
the well-known narrative air of fathers. We've brought him 
up by hand. His grandfather, by the way, was brought up by 
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the bottle — " and brought down by it, too, I added mentally, 
recalling Mr. Sewell's account of the old gentleman's tragic 
end. 

Mr. Jaffrey then went on to give me a history of Andy's 
first six months, omitting no detail however insignificant or 
irrelevant This history I would in turn inflict upon the reader, 
if I were only certain that he is one of those dreadful parents 
who, under the aegis of friendship, bore you at a street-corner 
with that remarkable thing which Freddy said the other day, 
and insist on singing to you, at an evening party, the Iliad of 
Tommy's woes. 

But to inflict this enfantillage upon the unmarried reader 
would be an act of wanton cruelty. So I pass over that part of 
Andy's biography, and for the same reason make no record of 
the next four or five interviews I had with Mr. Jaffrey. It 
will be sufficient to state that Andy glided from extreme infancy 
to early youth with astonishing celerity — at the rate of one 
year per night, if I remember correctly; and — must I confess 
it ? — before the week came to an end, this invisible hobgoblin 
of a boy was only little less of a reality to me than to Mr. 
Jaffrey. 

At first I had lent myself to the old dreamer's whim with a 
keen perception of the humor of the thing ; but by and by I 
found that I was talking and thinking of Miss Mehetabel's son 
as though he were a veritable personage. Mr. Jaffrey spoke of 
the child with such an air of conviction! — as if Andy were 
playing among his toys in the next room, or making mud-pies 
down in the yard. In these conversations, it should be observed, 
the child was never supposed to be present, except on that 
single occasion when Mr. Jaffrey leaned over the cradle. After 
one of our stances I would lie awake until the small hours, 
thinking of the boy, and then fall asleep only to have indiges- 
tible dreams about him. Through the day, and sometimes in 
the midst of complicated calculations, I would catch myself 
wondering what Andy was up to now ! There was no shaking 
him off ; he became an inseparable nightmare to me ; and I felt 
that if I remained much longer at Bayley's Pour-Corners I 
should turn into just such another bald-headed, mild-eyed 
visionary as Silas Jaffrey. 

Then the tavern was a grewsome old shell anyway, full of 
unaccountable noises after dark — rustlings of garments along 
unfrequented passages, and stealthy footfalls in unoccupied 
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chambers overhead. I never knew of an old house without 
these mysterious noises. Next to my bedroom was a musty, 
dismantled apartment, in one corner of which, leaning against 
the wainscot, was a crippled mangle, with its iron crank tilted 
in the air like the elbow of the late Mr. Clem Jaffrey. Some- 
times, 

" In the dead vast and middle of the night," 

I used to hear sounds as if some one were turning that rusty 
crank on the sly. This occurred only on particularly cold nights, 
and I conceived the uncomfortable idea that it was the thin 
family ghosts, from the neglected graveyard in the cornfield, 
keeping themselves warm by running each other through the 
mangle. There was a haunted air about the whole place that 
made it easy for me to believe in the existence of a phantasm 
like Miss Mehetabel's son, who, after all, was less unearthly 
than Mr. Jaffrey himself, and seemed more properly an inhabitant 
of this globe than the toothless ogre who kept the inn, not to 
mention the silent Witch of Endor that cooked our meals for 
us over the bar-room fire. 

In spite of the scowls and winks bestowed upon me by Mr. 
Sewell, who let slip no opportunity to testify his disapprobation 
of the intimacy, Mr. Jaffrey and I spent all our evenings to- 
gether — those long autumnal evenings, through the length of 
which he talked about the boy, laying out his path in life and 
hedging the path with roses. He should be sent to the High 
School at Portsmouth, and then to college ; he should be edu- 
cated like a gentleman, Andy. 

" When the old man dies," remarked Mr. Jaffrey one night, 
rubbing his hands gleefully, as if it were a great joke, " Andy 
will find that the old man has left him a pretty plum." 

" What do you think of having Andy enter West Point, when 
he's old enough ? " said Mr. Jaffrey on another occasion. " He 
need n't necessarily go into the army when he graduates ; he can 
become a civil engineer." 

This was a stroke of flattery so delicate and indirect that I 
could accept it without immodesty. 

There had lately sprung up on the corner of Mr. Jaffrey's 
bureau a small tin house, Gothic in architecture and pink in 
color, with a slit in the roof, and the word Bane painted on 
one facade. Several times in the course of an evening Mr. 
Jaffrey would rise from his chair without interrupting the con- 
versation, and gravely drop a nickel into the scuttle of the 
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bank. It was pleasant to observe the solemnity of his counte- 
nance as he approached the edifice, and the air of triumph with 
which he resumed his seat by the fireplace. One night I missed 
the tin bank. It had disappeared, deposits and all, like a real 
bank. Evidently there had been a defalcation on rather a large 
scale. I strongly suspected that Mr. Sewell was at the bottom 
of it, but my suspicion was not shared by Mr. Jaffrey, who, 
remarking my glance at the bureau, became suddenly depressed. 
" I 'm afraid," he said, " that I have failed to instil into Andrew 
those principles of integrity which — which — " and the old gen- 
tleman quite broke down. 

Andy was now eight or nine years old, and for some time 
past, if the truth must be told, had given Mr. Jaffrey no incon- 
siderable trouble ; what with his impishness and his illnesses, the 
boy led the pair of us a lively dance. I shall not soon forget 
the anxiety of Mr. Jaffrey the night Andy had the scarlet-fever 
— an anxiety which so infected me that I actually returned to 
the tavern the following afternoon earlier than usual, dreading 
to hear that the little spectre was dead, and greatly relieved on 
meeting Mr. Jaffrey at the doorstep with his face wreathed in 
smiles. When I spoke to him of Andy I was made aware that 
I was inquiring into a case of scarlet-fever that had occurred 
the year before ! 

It was at this time, towards the end of my second week at 
Greenton, that I noticed what was probably not a new trait — 
Mr. Jaffrey's curious sensitiveness to atmospherical changes. He 
was as sensitive as a barometer. The approach of a storm 
sent his mercury down instantly. When the weather was fair 
he was hopeful and sunny, and Andy's prospects were brilliant 
When the weather was overcast and threatening he grew rest- 
less and despondent, and was afraid that the boy was not going 
to turn out well. 

On the Saturday previous to my departure, which had been 
fixed for Monday, it rained heavily all the afternoon, and that 
night Mr. Jaffrey was in an unusually excitable and unhappy 
frame of mind. His mercury was very low indeed. 

" That boy is going to the dogs just as fast as he can go," 
said Mr. Jaffrey, with a woeful face. "I can't do anything with 
him." 

" He '11 come out all right, Mr. Jaffrey. Boys will be boys. 
I would not give a snap for a lad without animal spirits." 

"But animal spirits," said Mr. Jaffrey sententiously, 
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" should n't saw off the legs of the piano in Tobias's best parlor. 
I don't know what Tobias will say when he finds it out." 

" What i has Andy sawed off the legs of the old spinet ? " I 
returned, laughing. 

" Worse than that." 

" Played upon it, then ! " 

" No, sir. He has lied tome!" 

" I can't believe that of Andy." 

" Lied to me, sir," repeated Mr. Jaffrey severely, " He 
pledged me his word of honor that he would give over his 
climbing. The way that boy climbs sends a chill down my 
spine. This morning, notwithstanding his solemn promise, he 
shinned up the lightning-rod attached to the extension, and sat 
astride the ridge-pole. I saw him, and he denied it ! When a 
boy you have caressed and indulged and lavished pocket-money 
on lies to you and will climb, then there 's nothing more to be 
said. He 's a lost child." 

" You take too dark a view of it, Mr. Jaffrey. Training and 
education are bound to tell in the end, and he has been well 
brought up." 

" But I did n't bring him up on a lightning-rod, did I ? If 
he is ever going to know how to behave, he ought to know 
now. To-morrow he will be eleven years old." 

The reflection came to me that if Andy had not been 
brought up by the rod, he had certainly 'been brought up by 
the lightning. He was eleven years old in two weeks! 

I essayed, with that perspicacious wisdom which seems to be 
the peculiar property of bachelors and elderly maiden ladies, to 
tranquillize Mr. Jaffrey 's mind, and to give him some practical 
hints on the management of youth. 

" Spank him," I suggested at last. 

" I will ! " said the old gentleman. 

"And you'd better do it at once!" I added, as it flashed 
upon me that in six months Andy would be a hundred and 
forty-three years old ! — an age at which parental discipline 
would have to be relaxed. 

The next morning, Sunday, the rain came down as if deter- 
mined to drive the quicksilver entirely out of my poor friend. 
Mr. Jaffrey sat bolt upright at the breakfast-table, looking as 
woe-begone as a bust of Dante, and retired to his chamber the 
moment the meal was finished. As the day advanced, the wind 
veered round to the northeast, and settled itself down to work. 
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It was not pleasant to think, and I tried not to think, what 
Mr. Jaffrey's condition would be if the weather did not mend 
its manners by noon ; but so far from clearing off at noon, the 
storm increased in violence, and as night set in, the wind 
whistled in a spiteful falsetto key, and the rain lashed the old 
tavern as if it were a balky horse that refused to move on. 
The windows rattled in the worm-eaten frames, and the doors 
of remote rooms, where nobody ever went, slammed to in the 
maddest way. Now and then the tornado, sweeping down the 
side of Mount Agamenticus, bowled across the open country, and 
struck the ancient hostelry point-blank. 

Mr. Jaffrey did not appear at supper. I knew that he was 
expecting me to come to his room as usual, and I turned over 
in my .mind a dozen plans to evade seeing him that night. The 
landlord sat at the opposite side of the chimney-place, with his 
eye upon me. I fancy he was aware of the effect of this storm 
on his other boarder ; for at intervals, as the wind hurled itself 
against the exposed gable, threatening to burst in the windows, 
Mr. Sewell tipped me an atrocious wink, and displayed his 
gums in a way he had not done since the morning after my 
arrival at Greenton. I wondered if he suspected anything about 
Andy. There had been odd times during the past week when 
I felt convinced that the existence of Miss Mehetabel's son was 
no secret to Mr. Sewell. 

In deference to the gale, the landlord sat up half an hour 
later than was his custom. At half-past eight he went to 
bed, remarking that he thought the old pile would stand till 
morning. 

He had been absent only a few minutes when I heard a 
rustling at the door. I looked up, and beheld Mr. Jaffrey 
standing on the threshold, with his dress in disorder, his scant 
hair flying, and the wildest expression on his face. 

" He 's gone ! " cried Mr. Jaffrey. 

"Who? Sewell? Yes, he just went to bed." 

" No, not Tobias — the boy ! " 

"What, runaway?" 

" No — he is dead ! He has fallen from a step-ladder in the 
red chamber and broken his neck ! " 

Mr. Jaffrey threw up his hands with a gesture of despair, 
and disappeared. I followed him through the hall, saw him go 
into his own apartment, and heard the bolt of the door drawn 
to. Then I returned to the bar-room, and sat for an hour or 
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two in the ruddy glow of the fire, brooding over the strange 
experience of the last fortnight. 

On my way to bed I paused at Mr. Jaffrey's door, and in 
a lull of the storm, the measured respiration within told me 
that the old gentleman was sleeping peacefully. 

Slumber was coy with me that night I lay listening to the 
soughing of the wind, and thinking of Mr. Jaffrey's illusion. 
It had amused me at first with its grotesqueness ; but now the 
poor little phantom was dead, I was conscious that there had 
been something pathetic in it all along. Shortly after mid- 
night the wind sunk down, coming and going fainter and 
fainter, floating around the eaves of the tavern with an undulat- 
ing, murmurous sound, as if it were turning itself into soft 
wings to bear away the spirit of a little child. 

Perhaps nothing that happened during my stay at Bayley's 
Four-Corners took me so completely by surprise as Mr. Jaffrey's 
radiant countenance the next morning. The morning itself was 
not fresher or sunnier. His round face literally shone with 
geniality and happiness. His eyes twinkled like diamonds, and 
the magnetic light of his hair was turned on full. He came 
into my room while I was packing my valise. He chirped, and 
prattled, and carolled, and was sorry I was going away — but 
never a word about Andy. However, the boy had probably 
been dead several years then ! 

The open wagon that was to carry me to the station stood at 
the door ; Mr. Sewell was placing my case of instruments under 
the seat, and Mr. Jaffrey had gone up to his room to get me a 
certain newspaper containing an account of a remarkable ship- 
wreck on the Auckland Islands. I took the opportunity to 
thank Mr. Sewell for his courtesies to me, and to express my 
regret at leaving him and Mr. Jaffrey. 

" I have become very much attached to Mr. Jaffrey," I said ; 
" he is a most interesting person ; but that hypothetical boy of 
his, that son of Miss MehetabePs — " 

" Yes, I know ! " interrupted Mr. Sewell, testily. " Fell off a 
step-ladder and broke his dratted neck. Eleven year old, was n't 
he ? Always does, jest at that point. Next week Silas will begin 
the whole thing over again, if he can get anybody to listen to him." 

" I see. Our amiable friend is a little queer on that subject." 

Mr. Sewell glanced cautiously over his shoulder, and tapping 
himself significantly on the forehead, said in a low voice, — 

" Room To Let — Unfurnished ! " 
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The Cruise op the "Dolphin." 1 

(From u Tha Stray of * Bad Boy.") 

Every Rivermouth boy looks upon the sea as being in some 
way mixed up with his destiny. While he is yet a baby lying 
in his cradle, he hears the dull, far-off boom of the breakers ; 
when he is older, he wanders by the sandy shore, watching the 
waves that come plunging up the beach like white-maned sea 
horses, as Thoreau calls them; his eye follows the lessening 
sail as it fades into the blue horizon, and he burns for the time 
when he shall stand on the quarter-deck of his own ship, and go 
sailing proudly across that mysterious waste of waters. 

To own the whole or a portion of a row-boat is his earliest 
ambition. No wonder that I, born to this life, and coming 
back to it with freshest sympathies, should have caught the 
prevailing infection. No wonder I longed to buy a part of the 
trim little sail-boat "Dolphin," which chanced just then to be 
in the market This was in the latter part of May. 

Three shares, at five or six dollars each, I forget which, had 
already been taken by Phil Adams, Fred Langdon, and Binny 
Wallace. The fourth and remaining share hung fire. Unless 
a purchaser could be found for this, the bargain was to fall 
through. 

I am afraid I required but slight urging to join in the 
investment I had four dollars and fifty cents on hand, and 
the treasurer of the Centipedes advanced me the balance, receiv- 
ing my silver pencil-case as ample security. It was a proud 
moment when I stood on the wharf with my partners, inspecting 
the "Dolphin," moored at the foot of a very slippery flight of 
steps. She was painted white with a green stripe outside, and 
on the stern a yellow dolphin, with its scarlet mouth wide 
open, stared with a surprised expression at its own reflection 
in the water. The boat was a great bargain. 

I whirled my cap in the air, and ran to the stairs leading 
down from the wharf, when a hand was laid gently on my 
shoulder. I turned, and faced Captain Nutter. I never saw 
such an old sharp-eye as he was in those days. 

I knew he would n't be angry with me for buying a row- 
boat ; but I also knew that the little bowsprit suggesting a jib, 
and the tapering mast ready for its few square feet of canvas, 

1 By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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were trifles not likely to meet his approval. As far as rowing 
on the river, among the wharves, was concerned, the Captain 
had long since withdrawn his decided objections, having con- 
vinced himself, by going out with me several times, that I could 
manage a pair of sculls as well as anybody. 

I was right in my surmises. He commanded me, in the 
most emphatic terms, never to go out in the " Dolphin " without 
leaving the mast in the boat-house. This curtailed my antici- 
pated sport, but the pleasure of having a pull whenever I wanted 
it remained. I never disobeyed the Captain's orders touching 
the sail, though I sometimes extended my row beyond the 
points he had indicated. 

The river was dangerous for sail-boats. Squalls, without 
the slightest warning, were of frequent occurrence; scarcely a 
year passed that six or seven persons were not drowned under 
the very windows of the town, and these, oddly enough, were 
generally sea-captains, who either did not understand the river, 
or lacked the skill to handle a small craft. 

A knowledge of such disasters, one of which I witnessed, 
consoled me somewhat when I saw Phil Adams skimming over 
the water in a spanking breeze with every stitch of canvas set. 
There were few better yachtsmen than Phil Adams. He usually 
went sailing alone, for both Fred Langdon and Binny Wallace 
were under the same restrictions I was. 

Not long after the purchase of the boat, we planned an ex- 
cursion to Sandpeep Island, the last of the islands in the harbor. 
We proposed to start early in the morning, and return with the 
tide in the moonlight. Our only difficulty was to obtain a 
whole day's exemption from school, the customary half-holiday 
not being long enough for our picnic. Somehow, we could n't 
work it; but fortune arranged it for us. I may say here, that, 
whatever else I did, I never played truant ("hookey" we called 
it) in my life. 

One afternoon the four owners of the "Dolphin" exchanged 
significant glances when Mr. Grimshaw announced from the 
desk that there would be no school the following day, he having 
just received intelligence of the death of his uncle in Boston. 
I was sincerely attached to Mr. Grimshaw, but I am afraid 
that the death of his uncle did not affect me as it ought to have 
done. 

We were up before sunrise the next morning, in order to 
take advantage of the flood tide, which waits for no man. Our 
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preparations for the cruise were made the previous evening. 
In the way of eatables and drinkables, we had stored in the 
stern of the " Dolphin " a generous bag of hard-tack (for the 
chowder), a piece of pork to fry the dinners in, three gigantic 
apple-pies (bought at Pcttingirs), half a dozen lemons, and a 
keg of spring-water, — the last-named article we slung over the 
side, to keep it cool, as soon as we got under way. The crockery 
and the bricks for our camp-stove we placed in the bows with 
the groceries, which included sugar, pepper, salt, and a bottle 
of pickles. Phil Adams contributed to the outfit a small tent of 
unbleached cotton cloth, under which we intended to take our 
nooning. 

We unshipped the mast, threw in an extra oar, and were 
ready to embark. I do not believe that Christopher Columbus, 
when he started on his rather successful voyage of discovery, 
felt half the responsibility and importance that weighed upon 
me as I sat on the middle seat of the "Dolphin," with my oar 
resting in the row -lock. I wonder if Christopher Columbus 
quietly slipped out of the house without letting his estimable 
family know what he was up to? 

Charley Marden, whose father had promised to cane him if 
he ever stepped foot on sail or row boat, came down to the 
wharf in a sour-grape humor, to see us off. Nothing would 
tempt him to go out on the river in such a crazy clam-shell of a 
boat. He pretended that he did not expect to behold us alive 
again, and tried to throw a wet blanket over the expedition. 

" Guess you '11 have a squally time of it," said Charley, cast- 
ing off the painter. " I '11 drop in at old Newbury's " (Newbury 
was the parish undertaker) " and leave word, as I go along ! " 

" Bosh ! " muttered Phil Adams, sticking the boat-hook into 
the string-piece of the wharf, and sending the "Dolphin" half 
a dozen yards towards the current 

How calm and lovely the river was ! Not a ripple stirred on 
the glassy surface, broken only by the sharp cutwater of our 
tiny craft. The sun, as round and red as an August moon, was 
by this time peering above the water-line. 

The town had drifted behind us, and we were entering 
among the group of islands. Sometimes we could almost touch 
with our boat-hook the shelving banks on either side. As we 
neared the mouth of the harbor, a little breeze now and then 
wrinkled the blue water, shook the spangles from the foliage, 
and gently lifted the spiral mist-wreathes that still clung along 
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shore. The measured dip of our oars and the drowsy twitter- 
ings of the birds seemed to mingle with, rather than break, the 
enchanted silence that reigned about us. 

The scent of the new clover comes back to me now, as I 
recall that delicious morning when we floated away in a fairy 
boat down a river like a dream ! 

The sim was well up when the nose of the " Dolphin " nestled 
against the snow-white bosom of Sandpeep Island. This island, 
as I have said before, was the last of the cluster, one side of it 
being washed by the sea. We landed on the river side, the 
sloping sands and quiet water affording us a good place to 
moor the boat. 

It took us an hour or two to transport our stores to the spot 
selected for the encampment. Having pitched our tent, using 
the five oars to support the canvas, we got out our lines, and 
went down the rocks seaward to fish. It was early for cunners, 
but we were lucky enough to catch as nice a mess as ever you 
saw. A cod for the chowder was not so easily secured. At 
last Binny Wallace hauled in a plump little fellow crusted all 
over with flaky silver. 

To skin the fish, build our fireplace, and cook the chowder 
kept us busy the next two hours. The fresh air and the exer- 
cise had given us the appetites of wolves, and we were about 
famished by the time the savory mixture was ready for our 
clam-shell saucers. 

I shall not insult the rising generation on the seaboard by 
telling them how delectable is a chowder compounded and eaten 
in this Robinson Crusoe fashion. As for the boys who live 
inland, and know naught of such marine feasts, my heart is full 
of pity for them. What wasted lives! Not to know the 
delights of a clam-bake, not to love chowder, to be ignorant of 
lob-scouse ! 

How happy we were, we four, sitting cross-legged in the 
crisp salt grass, with the invigorating sea-breeze blowing 
gratefully through our hair! What a joyous thing was life, 
and how far off seemed death, — death, that lurks in all pleas- 
ant places, and was so near ! 

The banquet finished, Phil Adams drew from his pocket a 
handful of sweet-fern cigars; but as none of the party could 
indulge without imminent risk of becoming sick, we all, on 
one pretext or another, declined, and Phil smoked by himself. 

The wind had freshened by this, and we found it comfort- 
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able to put on the jackets which had been thrown aside in the 
heat of the day. We strolled along the beach and gathered 
large quantities of the fairy-woven Iceland moss, which, at cer- 
tain seasons, is washed to these shores; then we played at 
ducks and drakes, and then, the sun being sufficiently low, we 
went in bathing. 

Before our bath was ended a slight change had come oyer 
the sky and sea ; fleecy-white clouds scudded here and there, 
and a muffled moan from the breakers caught our ears from 
time to time. While we were dressing, a few hurried drops of 
rain came lisping down, and we adjourned to the tent to await 
the passing of the squall. 

"We're all right, anyhow," said Phil Adams. "It won't 
be much of a blow, and we '11 be as snug as a bug in a rug, here 
in the tent, particularly if we have that lemonade which some 
of you fellows were going to make. " 

By an oversight, the lemons had been left in the boat 
Binny Wallace volunteered to go for them. 

"Put an extra stone on the painter, Binny," said Adams, 
calling after him ; " it would be awkward to have the ' Dolphin * 
give us the slip and return to port minus her passengers. " 

" That it would, " answered Binny, scrambling down the rocks. 

Sandpeep Island is diamond-shaped, — one point running 
out into the sea, and the other looking towards the town. Our 
tent was on the* river-side. Though the " Dolphin " was also 
on the same side, it lay out of sight by the beach at the farther 
extremity of the island. 

Binny Wallace had been absent five or six minutes, when 
we heard him calling our several names in tones that indicated 
distress or surprise, we could not tell which. Our first thought 
was, " The boat has broken adrift ! " 

We sprung to our feet and hastened down to the beach. 
On turning the bluff which hid the mooring-place from our 
view, we found the conjecture correct. Not only was the 
" Dolphin " afloat, but poor little Binny Wallace was standing 
in the bows with his arms stretched helplessly towards us, — 
drifting out to sea! 

" Head the boat in shore ! " shouted Phil Adams. 

Wallace ran to the tiller ; but the slight cockle-shell merely 
swung round and drifted broadside on. Oh, if we had but left 
a single scull in the " Dolphin ! " 

"Can you swim it?" cried Adams, desperately, using his 
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hand as a speaking-trumpet, for the distance between the boat 
and the island widened momently. 

Binny Wallace looked down at the sea, which was covered 
with white caps, and made a despairing gesture. He knew, 
and we knew, that the stoutest swimmer could not live forty 
seconds in those angry waters. 

A wild, insane light came into Phil Adams's eyes, as he 
stood knee-deep in the boiling surf, and for an instant I think 
he meditated plunging into the ocean after the receding boat. 

The sky darkened, and an ugly look stole rapidly over the 
broken surface of the sea. 

Binny Wallace half rose from his seat in the stern, and 
waved his hand to us in token of farewell. In spite of the dis- 
tance, increasing every instant, we could see his face plainly. 
The anxious expression it wore at first had passed. It was 
pale and meek now, and I love to think there was a kind of 
halo about it, like that which painters place around the fore- 
head of a saint. So he drifted away. 

The sky grew darker and darker. It was only by straining 
our eyes through the unnatural twilight that we could keep the 
"Dolphin" in sight. The figure of Binny Wallace was no 
longer visible, for the boat itself had dwindled to a mere white 
dot on the black water. Now we lost it, and our hearts stopped 
throbbing; and now the speck appeared again, for an instant, 
on the crest of a high wave. 

Finally, it went out like a spark, and we saw it no more. 
Then we gazed at each other and dared not speak. 

Absorbed in following the course of the boat, we had scarcely 
noticed the huddled inky clouds that Bagged down all around 
us. From these threatening masses, seamed at intervals with 
pale lightning, there now burst a heavy peal of thunder that 
shook the ground under our feet. A sudden squall struck the 
sea, ploughing deep white furrows into it, and at the same 
instant a single piercing shriek rose above the tempest, — the 
frightened cry of a gull swooping over the island. How it 
startled us! 

It was impossible any longer to keep our footing on the 
beach. The wind and the breakers would have swept us into 
the ocean if we had not clung to each other with the desperation 
of drowning men. Taking advantage of a momentary lull, we 
crawled up the sands on our hands and knees, and, pausing in 
the lee of the granite ledge to gain breath, returned to the 
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camp, where we found that the gale had snapped all the fasten- 
ings of the tent but one. Held by this, the puffed-out canvas 
swayed in the wind like a balloon. It was a task of some diffi- 
culty to secure it, which we did by beating down the canvas 
with the oars. 

After several trials, we succeeded in setting up the tent on 
the leeward side of the ledge. Blinded by the vivid flashes of 
lightning, and drenched by the rain, which fell in torrents, we 
crept, half dead with fear and anguish, under our flimsy shelter. 
Neither the anguish nor the fear was on our own account, for 
we were comparatively safe, but for poor little Binny Wallace, 
driven out to sea in the merciless gale. We shuddered to think 
of him in that frail shell, drifting on and on to his grave, the 
sky rent with lightning over his head, and the green abysses 
yawning beneath him. We fell to crying, the three of us, and 
cried I know not how long. 

Meanwhile the storm raged with augmented fury. We were 
obliged to hold on to the ropes of the tent to prevent it blowing 
away. The spray from the river leaped several yards up the 
rocks and clutched at us malignantly. The very island trembled 
with the concussions of the sea beating upon it, and at times I 
fancied that it had broken loose from its foundation, and was 
floating off with us. The breakers, streaked with angry phos- 
phorus, were fearful to look at 

The wind rose higher and higher, cutting long slits in the 
tent, through which the rain poured incessantly. To complete 
the sum of our miseries, the night was at hand. It came down 
suddenly, at last, like a curtain, shutting in Sandpeep Island 
from all the world. 

It was a dirty night, as the sailors say. The darkness was 
something that could be felt as well as seen, — it pressed down 
upon one with a cold, clammy touch. Gazing into the hollow 
blackness, all sorts of imaginable shapes seemed to start forth 
from vacancy, — brilliant colors, stars, prisms, and dancing 
lights. What boy, lying awake at night, has not amused or 
terrified himself by peopling the spaces around his bed with 
these phenomena of his own eyes ? 

" I say, " whispered Fred Langdon, at length, clutching my 
hand, u don't you see things — out there — in the dark ? " 

" Yes, yes, — Binny Wallace's face ! " 

I added to my own nervousness by making this avowal; 
though for the last ten minutes I had seen little besides that 
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star-pale face with its angelic hair and brows. First a slim 
yellow circle, like the nimbus round the moon, took shape and 
grew sharp against the darkness; then this faded gradually, 
and there was the Face, wearing the same sad, sweet look it 
wore when he waved his hand to us across the awful water. 
This optical illusion kept repeating itself. 

"And I too," said Adams. "I see it every now and then, 
outside there. What would n't I give if it really was poor little 
Wallace looking in at us ! O boys, how shall we dare to go 
back to the town without him ? I 've wished a hundred times, 
since we 've been sitting here, that I was in his place, alive or 
dead!" 

We dreaded the approach of morning as much as we longed 
for it. The morning would tell us all. Was it possible for 
the " Dolphin " to outride such a storm ? There was a light- 
house on Mackerel Reef, which lay directly in the course the 
boat had taken, when it disappeared. If the " Dolphin " had 
caught on this reef, perhaps Binny Wallace was safe. Per- 
haps his cries had been heard by the keeper of the light. The 
man owned a life-boat, and had rescued several people. Who 
could tell ? 

Such were the questions we asked ourselves again and again, 
as we lay in each other's arms waiting for daybreak. What an 
endless night it was ! I have known months that did not seem 
so long. 

Our position was irksome rather than perilous ; for the day 
was certain to bring us relief from the town, where our pro- 
longed absence, together with the storm, had no doubt excited 
the liveliest alarm for our safety. But the cold, the darkness, 
and the suspense were hard to bear. 

Our soaked jackets had chilled us to the bone. To keep 
warm, we lay huddled together so closely that we could hear 
our hearts beat above the tumult of sea and sky. 

After a while we grew very hungry, not having broken our 
fast since early in the day. The rain had turned the hard-tack 
into a sort of dough ; but it was better than nothing. 

We used to laugh at Fred Langdon for always carrying in 
his pocket a small vial of essence of peppermint or sassafras, 
a few drops of which, sprinkled on a lump of loaf-sugar, he 
seemed to consider a great luxury. I don't know what would 
have become of us at this crisis, if it had n't been for that omni- 
present bottle of hot stuff. We poured the stinging liquid over 
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our sugar, which had kept dry in a sardine-box, and warmed 
ourselves with frequent doses. 

After four or five hours the rain ceased, the wind died away 
to a moan, and the sea — no longer raging like a maniac — 
sobbed and sobbed with a piteous human voice all along the 
coast. And well it might, after that night's work. Twelve 
sail of the Gloucester fishing fleet had gone down with every 
soul on board, just outside of Whale's-back Light Think of 
the wide grief that follows in the wake of one wreck; then 
think of the despairing women who wrung their hands and 
wept, the next morning, in the streets of Gloucester, Marble- 
head, and Newcastle ! 

Though our strength was nearly spent, we were too cold to 
sleep. Once I sunk into a troubled doze, when I seemed to 
hear Charley Marden's parting words, only it was the Sea that 
said them. After that I threw off the drowsiness whenever it 
threatened to overcome me. 

Fred Langdon was the earliest to discover a filmy, luminous 
streak in the sky, the first glimmering of sunrise. 

" Look, it is nearly daybreak ! " 

While we were following the direction of his finger, a sound 
of distant oars fell on our ears. 

We listened breathlessly, and as the dip of the blades 
became more audible, we discerned two foggy lights, like will- 
o'-the-wisps, floating on the river. 

Running down to the water's edge, we hailed the boats with 
all our might The call was heard, for the oars rested a moment 
in the row-locks, and then pulled in towards the island. 

It was two boats from the town, in the foremost of which 
we could now make out the figures of Captain Nutter and Binny 
Wallace's father. We shrunk back on seeing him. 

"Thank God!" cried Mr. Wallace, fervently, as he leaped 
from the wherry without waiting for the bow to touch the beach. 

But when he saw only three boys standing on the sands, his 
eye wandered restlessly about in quest of the fourth; then a 
deadly pallor overspread his features. 

Our story was soon told. A solemn silence fell upon the 
crowd of rough boatmen gathered round, interrupted only by a 
stifled sob from one poor old man, who stood apart from the 
rest 

The sea was still running too high for any small boat to 
venture out ; so it was arranged that the wherry should take us 
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back to town, leaving the yawl, with a picked crew, to hug the 
island until daybreak, and then set forth in search of the 
"Dolphin." 

Though it was barely sunrise when we reached town, there 
were a great many people assembled at the landing eager for 
intelligence from missing boats. Two picnic parties had 
started down river the day before, just previous to the gale, and 
nothing had been heard of them. It turned out that the pleasure- 
seekers saw their danger in time, and ran ashore on one of the 
least exposed islands, where they passed the night. Shortly 
after our own arrival they appeared off Bivermouth, much to 
the joy of their friends, in two shattered, dismasted boats. 

The excitement over, I was in a forlorn state, physically and 
mentally. Captain Nutter put me to bed between hot blankets, 
and sent Kitty Collins for the doctor. I was wandering in my 
mind, and fancied myself still on Sandpeep Island; now we 
were building our brick-stove to cook the chowder, and, in my 
delirium, I laughed aloud and shouted to my comrades; now 
the sky darkened, and the squall struck the island ; now I gave 
orders to Wallace how to manage the boat, and now I cried 
because the rain was pouring in on me through the holes in the 
tent. Towards evening a high fever set in, and it was many 
days before my grandfather deemed it prudent to tell me that 
the "Dolphin" had been found, floating keel upwards, four 
miles southeast of Mackerel Beef. 

Poor little Binny Wallace ! How strange it seemed, when 
I went to school again, to see that empty seat in the fifth row ! 
How gloomy the playground was, lacking the sunshine of his 
gentle, sensitive face ! One day a folded sheet slipped from 
my algebra; it was the last note he ever wrote me. I could n't 
read it for the tears. 

What a pang shot across my heart the afternoon it was 
whispered through the town that a body had been washed 
ashore at Grave Point, — the place where we bathed. We 
bathed there no more! How well I remember the funeral, and 
what a piteous sight it was afterwards to see his familiar name 
on a small headstone in the Old South Burying Ground ! 

Poor little Binny Wallace ! Always the same to me. The 
rest of us have grown up into hard, worldly men, fighting the 
fight of life ; but you are forever young, and gentle, and pure ; 
a part of my own childhood that time cannot wither ; always 
a little boy, always poor little Binny Wallace ! 
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Baby Bell. 1 



Have you not heard the poets tell 

How came the dainty Baby Bell 

Into this world of ours ? 

The gates of heaven were left ajar: 

With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 

Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, like a star, 

Hung in the glistening depths of even — 

Its bridges, running to and fro, 

O'er which the white-winged Ajigels go, 

Bearing the holy Dead to heaven. 

She touched a bridge of flowers — those feet. 

So light they did not bend the bells 

Of the celestial asphodels, 

They fell like dew upon the flowers: 

Then all the air grew strangely sweet. 

And thus came dainty Baby Bell 

Into this world of ours. 

ii. 

She came and brought delicious May; 
The swallows built beneath the eaves; 
Like sunlight, in and out the leaves 
The robins went, the livelong day; 
The lily swung its noiseless bell; 
And on the porch the slender vine 
Held out its cups of fairy wine. 
How tenderly the twilights fell ! 
Oh, earth was full of singing birds 
And opening springtide flowers, 
When the dainty Baby Bell 
Came to this world of ours. 

in. 

O Baby, dainty Baby Bell, 
How fair she grew from day to day ! 
What woman nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay — 

1 Used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
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Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 

So full of meaning, pure and bright 

As if she yet stood in the light 

Of those oped gates of Paradise. 

And so we loved her more and more: 

Ah, never in our hearts before 

Was love so lovely born. 

We felt we had a link between 

This real world and that unseen — 

The land beyond the morn ; 

And for the love of those dear eyes, 

For love of her whom God led forth, 

(The mother's being ceased on earth 

When Baby came from Paradise,) — 

For love of Him who smote our lives, 

And woke the chords of joy and pain, 

We said, Dear Christ! — our hearts bowed down 

Like violets after rain. 

IV. 

And now the orchards, which were white 

And pink with blossoms when she came, 

Were rich in autumn's mellow prime; 

The clustered apples burnt like flame, 

The folded chestnut burst its shell, 

The grapes hung purpling, range on range: 

And time wrought just as rich a change 

In little Baby Bell. 

Her lissom form more perfect grew, 

And in her features we could trace, 

In softened curves, her mother's face. 

Her angel nature ripened too : 

We thought her lovely when she came, 

But she was holy, saintly now. . . . 

Around her pale, angelic brow 

We saw a slender ring of flame. 



God's hand had taken away the seal 
That held the portals of her speech; 
And oft she said a few strange words 
Whose meaning lay beyond our reach. 
She never was a child to us, 
We never held her being's key; 
We could not teach her holy things 
Who was Christ's self in purity. 
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VI. 

It came upon us by degrees, 
We saw its shadow ere it fell — 
The knowledge that our God had sent 
His messenger for Baby Bell. 
We shuddered with unlanguaged pain, 
And all our hopes were changed to fears, 
And all our thoughts ran into tears 
Like sunshine into rain. 
We cried aloud in our belief, 
"Oh, smite us gently, gently, God ! 
Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 
And perfect grow through grief. " 
Ah! how we loved her, God can tell; 
Her heart was folded deep in ours. 
Our hearts are broken, Baby Bell! 

vn. 

At last he came, the messenger, 

The messenger from unseen lands: 

And what did dainty Baby Bell ? 

She only crossed her little hands, 

She only looked more meek and fair! 

We parted back her silken hair, 

We wove the roses round her brow — 

White buds, the summer's drifted snow — 

Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers . 

And thus went dainty Baby Bell 

Out of this world of ours. 



Destiny. 1 

Three roses, wan as moonlight, and weighed down 
Each with its loveliness as with a crown, 
Drooped in a florist's window in a town. 

The first a lover bought. It lay at rest, 

Like flower on flower, that night, on Beauty's breast. 

The second rose, as virginal and fair, 
Shrunk in the tangles of a harlot's hair. 

The third, a widow, with new grief made wild, 
Shut in the icy palm of her dead child. 

1 Uiwd by pennWon of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Identity. 1 

Somewhere — in desolate wind-swept space - 

In Twilight-land — in No-man's land — 
Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 

"And who are you?" cried one, agape, 

Shuddering in the gloaming light. 
"I know not," said the second Shape, 
"I only died last night! " 



Prescience. 1 

The new moon hung in the sky, the sun was low in the west, 
And my betrothed and I in the churchyard paused to rest: 
Happy maid and lover, dreaming the old dream over: 
The light winds wandered by, and robins chirped from the nest. 

And lo! in the meadow sweet was the grave of a little child, 
With a crumbling stone at the feet, and the ivy running wild : 
Tangled ivy and clover folding it over and over: 
Close to my sweetheart's feet was the little mound uppiled. 

Stricken with nameless fears, she shrank and clung to me, 
And her eyes were filled with tears for a sorrow I did not see : 
Lightly the winds were blowing, softly her tears were flowing — 
Tears for the unknown years and a sorrow that was to be! 

1 Used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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COUNT ALEAEDO ALEARDL 

Aleabdi, Aleabdo, Count. A distinguished Italian poet and 
patriot; born near Verona, Nov. 4, 1812; died there, July 17, 1878. 
He studied first philosophy and natural science, and then jurispru- 
dence. His political principles, as revealed in his poem " Arnaldo " 
(1842), brought him under suspicion, and public office under the 
(Austrian) government was denied him. Others of his works are: 
"Primal Histories" (1857), a poem on the intellectual, ethical, 
and social evolution of man; "An Hour in My Youth," a piece 
inspired at once with tenderest love of nature and intense devotion 
to Italian independence; "Letters to Mary"; "Raffaele and the 
Fornarina"; "The Maritime Cities of Italy"; and "A Political 
Ode," directed against Pope Pius IX. (1862). 

( The selections are from Howella's * Modern Italian Poets," copyright 1887, by 
Harper and Brothers.) 

OOWABD& 

(From " The Primal Histories.*) 

In the deep circle of Siddim hast thou seen, 

Under the shining skies of Palestine, 

The sinister glitter of the Lake of Asphalt ? 

Those coasts, strewn thick with ashes of damnation, 

Forever foe to every living thing, 

Where rings the cry of the lost wandering bird 

That on the shore of the perfidious sea 

Athirsting dies, — that watery sepulchre 

Of the five cities of iniquity, 

Where even the tempest, when its clouds hang low, 

Passes in silence, and the lightning dies, — 

If thou hast seen them, bitterly hath been 

Thy heart wrung with the misery and despair 

Of that dread vision! 

Yet there is on earth 
A woe more desperate and miserable, — 
A spectacle wherein the wrath oi God 
Avenges Him more terribly. It is 
A vain, weak people of faint-heart old men, 
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That, for three hundred years of dull repose. 
Has lain perpetual dreamer, folded in 
The ragged purple of its ancestors, 
Stretching its limbs wide in its country's sun, 
To warm them; drinking the soft airs of autumn 
Forgetful, on the fields where its forefathers 
Like lions fought! From overflowing hands, 
Strew we with hellebore and poppies thick 
The way. 



The HABYESTEBa 

(From " Monte Circello.") 

What time in summer, sad with so much light, 

The sun beats ceaselessly upon the fields; 

The harvesters, as famine urges them, 

Draw hitherward in thousands, and they wear 

The look of those that dolorously go 

In exile, and already their brown eyes 

Are heavy with the poison of the air. 

Here never note of amorous bird consoles 

Their drooping hearts ; here never the gay songs 

Of their Abruzzi sound to gladden these 

Pathetic hands. But taciturn they toil, 

Reaping the harvests for their unknown lords; 

And when the weary labor is performed, 

Taciturn they retire; and not till then 

Their bagpipes crown the joys of the return, 

Swelling the heart with their familiar strain. 

Alas! not all return, for there is one 

That dying in the furrow sits, and seeks 

With his last look some faithful kinsman out, 

To give his life's wage, that he carry it 

Unto his trembling mother, with the last 

Words of her son that comes no more. And dying, 

Deserted and alone, far off he hears 

His comrades going, with their pipes in time, 

Joyfully measuring their homeward steps. 

And when in after years an orphan comes 

To reap the harvest here, and feels his blade 

Go quivering through the swaths of falling grain, 

He weeps and thinks — haply these heavy stalks 

Bipened on his unburied father's bones. 
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MBS. ALEXANDER. 

Alexander, Mrs. Cecil Frances [Humphrey]; born in County 
Wicklow, Ireland, in 1818 ; died at Londonderry, Ireland, October 
12, 1895. She was widely known as a hymn writer. " The Burial 
of Moses " is her best known poem. She was the author of " Verses 
for Holy Seasons " (1846) ; "Narrative Hymns " (1853); "Legend 
of the Golden Prayer" (1859); "Verses from Holy Scripture ;" 
"Hymns Descriptive and Devotional;" "Hymns for Little Chil- 
dren;" "Poems on Old Testament Subjects;" "Moral Songs;** 
" The Baron's Little Daughter; " "The Lord of the Forest j" and 
edited " The Sunday Book of Poetry." 

The Bubial op Moses. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab 

There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man knows that sepulcher, 

And no man saw it e'er ; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth : 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes back when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun, — 

Noiselessly as the springtime 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves ; 
So without sound of music, 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown, 

The great procession swept. 
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Perchance the bald old eagle, 

On gray Beth-Peor's height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie, 

Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot, 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 

But when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 

Follow his funeral car; 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 

While peals the minute gun* 

■ * > • • . ■ 

Amid the noblest of the land 

We lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored placq, 

With costly marble drest, 
In the great minster transept* 

Where lights like glories fall, 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings 

Along the emblazoned wall. 

This was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword, 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sago 

As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honor, — 

The hillside for a pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave, 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in the grave ? 
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In that strange grave without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again, wondrous thought I 

Before the Judgment day, 
And stand with glory wrapt around 

On the hills he never trod, 
And speak of the strife that won our life, 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 

O lonely grave in Moab's land ! 

O dark Beth-Peo^s hill ! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath His mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 

Of him He loved so well. 



There is a Green Hill. 

Thsbe is a green hill far away. 

Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 

Who died to save us alL 

We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains he had to bear, 

But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 

He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 

That we might go at last to heaven, 
SavM by his precious blood. 

There was no other good enough 

To pay the price of sin ; 
He only could unlock the gate 

Of heaven, and let us in. 

dearly, dearly has he lovM, 
And we must love him too, 

And trust in his redeeming blood, 
And try his work to do. 
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count vittorio alfieri. 

Alfieri, Vittorio, Count. A celebrated classical Italian 
dramatist; born at Asti in Piedmont, January 17, 1749; died at 
Florence, October 8, 1803. He came into his vast paternal inherit- 
ance at the age of 14; and two or three years afterward began a 
series of travels which extended over nearly all the European coun- 
tries, returning to Turin, 1772. He was the hero of many romantic 
adventures, and his first bent toward literature was given him by 
his desire to lessen the tedium of illness for a lady of whom he was 
enamored. His success determined his after career. He elaborated 
the slender sketch of a dramatic dialogue into a tragedy in five acts, 
" Cleopatra, 1 ' which was put on the stage in Turin, 1775. Conscious 
of his imperfect acquaintance with literature and the niceties of his 
native language, he now began the study of Latin and of the Tuscan 
dialect. At Florence he formed an attachment for the Countess of 
Albany, which ended only with his life. His tragedies, " Cleopatra," 
" Polynice," " Antigone/' " Agide," 4 c Bruto," and several others, are 
founded on classic themes and formed on the Hellenic model. " Saul," 
founded on Hebrew sacred history, but elaborated according to the 
canons of Grecian dramaturgy, was by far the most popular of Al- 
fieri's dramas. The "Filippo" presents in lineaments that could be 
drawn only by the hand of a master the sombre character of Philip 
II. of Spain* He wrote in all twenty-one tragedies and six comedies, 
and composed many sonnets ; among his odes are five on " American 
Independence." His prose works comprise an essay on " Tyranny," 
a volume of " Essays on Literature and Government," and " Memoirs 
of his Life." 

^ The Murder of Abel. 

(From "Abbl.") 
Cain, Abel. 

Cain. Come, villain, come ! [Dragging him by the hair. 

Abel. my dear brother, pity 1 

What have I done ? . . • 

Cain. Come ! far away indeed 

From that much-longed-for river shalt thou breathe 
Thy final vital breath. 

Abel. Ah, hear thou met 

My brother, do thou hearken ! 
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Cain. No, that good 

Which was my due, bat which I ne'er received, 
Shall ne'er be thine. Perfidious one, behold, 
Around thee look ; this is the desert waste, 
From which I fled, and where thou leftest me: 
Thy last looks never shall behold those waters 
Which thou, in thy disloyal thoughts, didst deem 
As crossed already : here, upon this sand, 
Thou soon shalt lie a corpse. 

Abel. But, O my God ! 

What means all this ? at least explain thy words : 
I understand thee not: explain, and bear me; 
Thou afterwards mayst slay me at thy will, 
But hear me first, I pray. 

Cain. Say on. 

Abel. But tell me, 

In what have I offended thee ? . . . Alas I 
How can I speak to thee, if fierce and stern % 

Thou standest o'er me ? neck and nostrils swollen ; 
Looks full of fire and blood ; thy lips, thy face 
All livid ; whilst thy knees, thine arms, thy head 
Are moved convulsively by trembling strange ! — 
Pity, my brother : calm thyself : and loosen 
Thy hold upon my hair a little, so 
That I may breathe. 

Cain. I never fancied, Abel, 

That thou wouldst be a traitor. 

Abel. I am not. 

My father knows it ; and thou too. 

Cain. My father? 

Ne'er name him : father of us both alike, 
And just, I deemed him, and I was deceived. 

Abel. What sayest thou ? Dost doubt his love ! thou scarce 
Hadst gone away from us this morning, when, 
Anxious for thee, with mortal sorrow filled, 
My father straightway sent me on thy track . . . 

Cain. Perfidious ones, I know it all ; to me 
This was a horrible, undoubted proof 
Of my bad brother and my still worse father. 
I know it all ; the veil has fallen ; the secret 
Has been revealed to me : and I 'm resolved 
That thou shalt ne'er be happy at my cost 

Abel. Cain, by that God who both of us created, 
And who maintains us, I entreat of thee, 
Explain thyself: what is my fault ? what secret 
Has been revealed to thee ? upon my face, 
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And in my eyes, and words, and countenance, 

Does not my innocence reveal itself ? 

I happy at thy cost ? O, how could Abel 

Be happy if thou'rt not ? Ah, hadst thou seen me, 

When I awoke, and found thee not beside me 

This morning 1 Ah, how sorely did I weep ! 

And how our parents wept ! The livelong day 

Have I since then consumed, but fruitlessly, 

In seeking thee and sadly calling thee, 

But never finding thee ; although I heard 

Thy voice in front of me from time to time, 

In the far distance answering : and I 

Went ever further on in search of thee, 

Up to yon river ; over whose broad waves 

I feared that thou, who art a swimmer bold, 

Hadst crossed . . . 

Gain. And of that river darest thou, 

Foolhardy one, a single word to speak ? 
I well believe thou fearedst, if I crossed it, 
That thou wouldst have forever lost the hope 
Of crossing it thyself. Thou darest, too, 
To mingle truth and falsehood ? and assert 
That I replied to thee ? But now the end 
Of every wicked art has come : in vain 
Thou soughtest to anticipate my steps : 
Thou seest that I have caught thee just in time : 
Nor river, nor the light of heaven shalt thou 
E'er see again. I '11 kill thee ; fall thou down ! 

Abel. Keep back thy ax ! do not strike me! See, 
I fall before thee, and embrace thy knees. 
Keep back thy ax, I pray thee ! Hear thou me : 
The sound of this my voice, in yonder fields, 
Has soothed thee oftentimes, when much incensed, 
Now with the stubborn clods, now with the lambs, 
But thou wast ne'er so angry as thou'rt now. 
Dear brother of my heart . . . 

Cain. I 'm so no more. 

Abel. But I shall ever be so : thou art too : 
I pledge to thee my innocence: I swear it 
By both our parents ; I have never heard 
One word about this river ; nor can fathom 
Thy accusations. 

Gain. Can there be such malice, 

Such craftiness, at such a tender age ? 
All this dissembling makes me madder still ; 
Vile liar . • . 
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Abel. What! thou oalTat thy Abel liar? 

Cain. Die now. 

Abel. Embrace me first. 

Gain. I hate thee. 

Abkl. I 

Still love thee. Strike, if thou wilt hare it so j 
I '11 not resist; but I have not deserved it. 

Cain. And yet, his weeping, and his juvenile 
Candor, which true appears, the sweet accustomed 
Sound of his voice, restrain me : and my arm 
And anger fall. — But, shall a foolish pity 
Bob me forever of my property ? . • • 
Alas 1 what to resolve ? what do ? 

Abel. What say'st them 

Apart ? Turn towards me : look at me: in vain 
Thou hid'st from me thy face : amidst thy fierce 
And dreadful ravings, from thy moistened eye 
Gleamed there upon me fust one passing ray 
Of love fraternal and of pity. Take, 
I pray thee, pity on my tender youth, 
And on thyself. ! dost thou think that God 
Can afterwards take pleasure in thy prayers, 
Or gifts, if with the blood of thine own brother 
He sees thee dyed ? And then our excellent, 
Unhappy mother — wouldst thou rob her thus 
Of both her sons ? for, certainly, if thou 
Shouldst slay me, thou wouldst never dare again 
To show thyself before her. Ah, just think 
How that unhappy one can live without us : 
Think too • • • 

Cain. Ah, brother ! thou dost rend my heart: 

Rise, then, arise : I pardon thee : in this 
Embrace • • • What do I ? and what said I ? Base one. 
Thy tears are but a juggle : and not doubtful 
Thy treason is; thou dost not merit pardon ; 
I will not pardon thee. 

Abel. What see I? Fiercer 

Dost thou become than ever ? 

Cain. I become 

What I should be to thee. Come now what may ) 
The good denied me, none shall have instead.— 
No more of pardon, no more pity; thou 
Hast now no brother, father, mother more. 
My eye is dimmed already with thick blood : 
I see a monster at my feet Now, die! 
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What holds me back ? What seizes on my arm ? 
What voice is thundering ? 

Abel. God sees us. 

Cain. God? 

Methinks I hear Him: now methinks I see Him, 
Pursuing me in fearful wise: already 
I see my own ensanguined ax fall down 
Upon my guilty head with crashing sound ! 

Abel. His senses he has lost. Sad sight 1 I tremble • • . 
From head to foot . • . 

Cain. Thou, Abel, do thou take 

This ax; and strike with both thy hands upon 
My head. Why dost thou tarry ? now behold, 
I offer no defence : be quick, and slay me : 
Slay me ; for in no other way canst thou 
Escape my fury, which is fast returning: 
I pray thee then, make haste. 

Abel. What do I hear ? 

That I should strike thee ? Why, if I still love thee 
As much as ever ? Calm thyself : become 
Thyself again: let's both our father seek: 
He waits for thee • . . 

Cain. My father ? to my father 

Go now with thee ? I understand : thyself 
Hast thou betrayed. The mention of his name 
Fiercer than ever wakens all my rage. 
Once more then, die thou, die. [Strikes him. 

Abel. Alas ! . . . I feel 

My strength depart ... mother I . . . 

Cain. What, what 

Have I now done ? his blood spurts o *er my face I 
He falls; he faints . . . Where hide myself? Heavens! 
What have I done ? Accursed ax, begone 
Forever from my hand, my eyes . . . What hear I ? 
Alas ! already doth the thundering voice 
Of God upon me call where to fly ? 

There, raves my father in wild fury . • . Here, 
My dying brother's sobs . . . Where hide myself ? 
I fly. [****• 

Abel [dying], then Adam. 

Abel. Ah dreadful pain! ... 0, how my blood 
Is running down ! • . . 

Adam. Already towards the west 

The sun approaches fast, and I as yet 
Have found them not i The livelong day have I 
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And Eve consumed in searching for them both, 

And all without success . • . But this is surely 

The track of Abel : I will follow it. [Advance*. 

Abel. Alas 1 help, help I . . . O mother 1 . . . 

Adah. 0, what hear I + 

Sobs of a human being, like the wails 
Of Abel I . . . Heavens ! what see I there ? a stream 
Of blood ? . . . Alas ! a body further on ? . • • 
Abel! My son, thou here ? • . . Upon thy body 
Let me at least breathe forth my own last breath I 

Abel. My father's voice, methinks . . . O ! is it thou f • • « 
My eyes are dim, and ill I see . . . Ah, tell me, 
Shall I again behold . . . my . . . darling mother ? . . . 

Adam. My son ! . . . sad day 1 . . . sad sight I . . . How 
deep and large 
The wound with which his guiltless head is cloven! 
Alas ! there is no remedy. My sou, 
Who gave thee such a blow ? and what the weapon ? • . • 
Heavens I Is 't not Gain's pickax that I see 
Lying all-bloody there ? . . . O grief ! madness! 
And is it possible that Gain has slain thee ? 
A brother kill his brother? I myself 
Will arm, with thy own arms ; and find thee out, 
And with my own hands slay thee. O thou just 
Almighty God, didst thou behold this crime, 
And suffer it ? breathes still the murderer ? 
Where is the villain ? Didst not Thou, great God* 
Beneath the feet of such a monster cause 
The very earth to gape and swallow him 
In its profound abyss ? Then, 't is Thy will, 
Ah yes ! that by my hand should punished be 
This crime irreparable : 'tis Thy will 
That I should follow on the bloody track 
Of that base villain : here it is : from me, 
Thou wicked Gain, shalt thou receive thy death . . • 
God I But leave my Abel breathing still . . . 

Abel. Father ! . . . return, return 1 . . . I fain would tell 
thee • • • 

Adam. My son, but how could Gain ♦ . . 

Abel. He was • ♦ • indeed • . • 

Beside himself . ♦ . it was not he . . . Moreover . • • 
He is thy son ... pardon him, . • . as I do . . • 

Adam. Thou only art my son. Devotion true I 
Abel ! my own image ! thou, my all ! . . . 
How could that fierce • . . 

Abel. Ah, father! • . . tell me . . . truly} 
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Didst thou e'er plan • . . to take away . • • from Cain, . . # 
And give . . . to me • . • some mighty good, . ♦ • which lies 
Beyond . • . the river ? 

Adam. What dost mean ? one son 

Alone I deemed that I possessed in both. 

Abel. Deceived • . ♦ was Cain then; . . • this he said to 
me • • . 
Ofttimes, • • . inflamed with rage . . ♦ The only cause • . . 
Was this : ... he had ... a conflict fierce . • • and long • • • 
Within himself ... at first ; . . . but . . ♦ then . . . o'ercome, 
He struck me ♦ . . and then fled . • . — But now . • • my 

breath, 
Father, ... is failing . • . Kiss me . . . 

Adam. He is dying • • • 

God I ... He dies. — Unhappy father I How 
Has that last sob cut off at once his voice 
And life as well! — Behold thee, then, at last, 
Death terrible and cruel, who the daughter 
Of my transgression art 1 ruthless Death, 
Is, then, the first to fall before thy blows 
A guileless youth like this ? 'T was me the first, 
And me alone, whom thou shouldst have struck down . • • 
— What shall I do without my children now ? 
And this dear lifeless body, how can I 
From Eve conceal it ? Hide from her the truth ? 
In vain : but, how to tell her ? And, then, where, 
Where bury my dear Abel ? my God ! 
How tear myself from him ? — But, what behold I f 
Eve is approaching me with weary steps 
From far ! She promised me that she would wait 
Beyond the wood for me . . . Alas I —But I 
Must meet her and detain her ; such a sight 
Might in one moment kill her • • • How I tremble I 
Already she has seen me, and makes haste . . • 
Eve, and Adam [running to meet her]. 

Adam. Why, woman, hast thou come ? 't is not allowed 
Farther to go : return; return at once 
Unto our cottage; there will I erelong 
Bejoin thee. 

Eve. Heavens I what see I ? in thy face 

What new aud dreadful trouble do I see? 
Hast thou not found them ? 

Adam. No : but, very soon • . • 

Do thou meanwhile retrace thy steps, I pray • • ♦ 

Eve. And leave thee? . • . And my children, where em 
they? 
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But, what do I behold ? thy vesture stained 

With quite fresh blood ? thy hands, too, dyed with blood f 

Alas I what is % my darling Adam, say 1 

Yet on thy body are no wounds . • • But, what, 

What is the blood there on the ground ? and near it 

Is not the ax of Cain ? . . . and that is also 

Ail soiled with blood ? . . . Ah, leave me ; yes, I must* 

I must approach ; to see • • . 

Adam. I pray thee, no • . • 

Eye. In vain • . . 

Adam. Eve, stop, stop t on no account 

Shalt thou go farther. 

Eve [pushing her way forward a little]. 

But, in spite of thee, 
From out thine eyes a very stream of tears 
Is pouring ! . . . I must see, at any cost, 
The reason . . * Ah, I see it now I . . . there lies 
My darling Abel ... unhappy II . . . 
The ax . . . the blood . . • I understand . . . 

Adam. Alas ! 

We have no sons. 

Eve. Abel, my life ... T is vain 

To hold me back . . • Let me embrace thee, Abel. 

Adam. To hold her is impossible : a slight 
Belief to her immense maternal sorrow • • • 

Eve. Adam, has God the murderer not punished ? 

Adam. impious Cain ! in vain thy flight; in vain 
Wilt thou conceal thyself. Within thy ears 
(However far away from me thou art) 
Shall ring the fearful echo of my threats, 
And make thy bosom tremble. 

Eve. Abel, Abel ... 

Alas, he hears me not ! . . . — I ever told thee, 
That I discerned a traitor's mark, yes, traitor's, 
Between Cain's eyebrows. 

Adam. Never on the earth 

That traitor peace shall find, security, 
Or an asylum. — Cain, be thou accursed 
By God, as thou art by thy father cursed. 



Agamemnon. 

[During the absence of Agamemnon at the siege of Troy, 
<fflgisthus, son of Thyestes and the relentless enemy of the Houst 
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of Atreus, wins the love of Clytemnestra, and with devilish inge- 
nuity persuades her that the only way to save her life and his is to 
slay her husband.] 

ACT V. — SCENE IL 
JBOISTHUS — 0LYTEMNB8TRA. 

JSois. Hast thou performed the deed ? 

Cly. JSgisthus ... 

JSgis. What do I behold? O woman, 

What dost thou here, dissolved in useless tears ? 
Tears are unprofitable, late, and vain ; 
And they may cost us dear, 

Cly. Thou here ? . . • but how ? • . • 

Wretch that I am t what have I promised thee? 
What impious counsel ? . • • 

J&gis. Was not thine the counsel f 

Love gave it thee, and fear recants it. — Now, 
Since thou 'rt repentant, I am satisfied ; 
Soothed by reflecting that thou art not guilty, 
I shall at least expire. To thee I said 
How difficult the enterprise would be ; 
But thou, depending more than it became thee 
On that which is not in thee, virile courage, 
Daredst thyself thy own un warlike hand 
For such a blpw select. May Heaven permit 
That the mere project of a deed like this 
May not be fatal to theel I by stealth, 
Protected by the darkness, hither came, 
And unobserved, I hope. I was constrained 
To bring the news myself, that now my life 
Is irrecoverably forfeited 
To the king's vengeance • . . 

Cly. What is this I hear ? 

Whence didst thou learn it ? 

Mais. More than he would wish 

Atrides hath discovered of our love ; 
And I already from him have received 
A strict command not to depart from Argos. 
And further, I am summoned to his presence 
Soon as to-morrow dawns : thou seest well 
That such a conference to me is death. 
But fear not ; for I will all means employ 
To bear myself the undivided blame. . 

Cly. What do I hear ? Atrides knows it all T 

JEgis. He knows too much : I have but one choice left: 
It will be best for me to 'scape by death, 
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By self-inflicted death, this dangerous inquest 

I sa ve my honor thus ; and free myself 

From an opprobrious end. I hither came 

To give thee my last warning ; and to take 

My last farewell. . . ♦ Oh, live ; and may thy fame 

Live with thee, unimpeached! All thoughts of pity 

For me now lay aside ; if I 'm allowed 

By my own hand, for thy sake, to expire, 

I am supremely blest. 

Gly. Alas! • . • JSgisthus . • . 

What a tumultuous passion rages now 
Within my bosom, when I hear thee speak I • . . 
And is it true ? . . . Thy death . . . 

JSgis. Is more than certain. . • • 

Cly. And I 'm thy murderer I . . . 

JEgis. I seek thy safety. 

Gly. What wicked fury from A vermis' shore, 
JBgisthus, guides thy steps ? Oh, I had died 
Of grief, if I had never seen thee more ; 
But guiltless I had died : spite of myself, 
Now, by thy presence, I already am 
Again impelled to this tremendous crime. • • • 
An anguish, an unutterable anguish, 
Invades my bones, invades my every fibre • • • 
And can it be that this alone can save thee ? • . . 
But who revealed our love ? 

iEois. To speak of thee, 

Who but Electra to her father dare ? 
Who to the monarch breathe thy name but she ? 
Thy impious daughter in thy bosom thrusts 
The fatal sword ; and ere she takes thy life 
Would rob thee of thy honor. 

Gly. And ought I 

This to believe ? • • • Alas ! . . . 

jBgi8. Believe it, then, 

On the authority of this my sword, 
If thou believ'st it not on mine. At least 
I '11 die in time. • • • 

Gly. Heavens ! what wouldst thou do ? 

Sheathe, I command thee, sheathe that fatal sword. — 
Oh, night of horrors 1 . . . hear me . . . Perhaps Atrides 
Has not resolved. • . • 

^ais. What boots this hesitation ? . . . 

Atrides injured, and Atrides king, 
Meditates nothing in his haughty mind 
But blood and vengeance. Certain is my death, 
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Thine is uncertain : but reflect, O queen, 

To what thou 'rt destined, if he spare thy life. 

And were I seen to enter here alone, 

And at so late an hour . . . Alas, what fears 

Harrow my bosom when I think of thee ! 

Soon will the dawn of day deliver thee 

From racking doubt ; that dawn I ne'er shall see : 

I am resolved to die : . . . — Farewell . . . forever! 

Cly. Stay, stay . . . Thou shalt not die. 

^Bgi&. By no man's hand 

Assuredly, except my own : — or thine, 
If so thou wilt. Ah, perpetrate the deed; 
Kill me ; and drag me, palpitating yet, 
Before thy judge austere : my blood will be 
A proud acquittance for thee. 

Cly. Madd'ning thought! . • . 

Wretch that I am! . . . Shall I be thy assassin ? . . . 

Maia. Shame on thy hand, that cannot either kill 
Who most adores thee, or who most detests thee ! 
Mine then must serve. . . . 

Cly. Ah! . . . no. . . . 

2Egis. Dost thou desire 

Me, or Atrides, dead ? 

Cly. Ah! what a choice! . . . 

Mqjs. Thou art compelled to choose. 

Cly. I death inflict . • . 

JEqib. Or death receive ; when thou hast witnessed mine. 

Cly. Ah, then the crime is too inevitable ! 

Mgis. The time now presses. 

Cly. But . . . the courage . . . strength? . . . 

jEgis. Strength, courage, all, will love impart to thee. 

Cly. Must I then with this trembling hand of mine 
Plunge ... in my husband's heart . . . the sword ? . . . 

iEois. The blows 

Thou wilt redouble with a steady hand 
In the hard heart of him who slew thy daughter. 

Cly. Far from my hand I hurled the sword in anguish. 

Mgis. Behold a steel, and of another temper : 
The clotted blood-drops of Thyestes' sons 
Still stiffen on its frame : do not delay 
To furbish it once more in the vile blood 
Of Atreus ; go, be quick ; there now remain 
But a few moments ; go. If awkwardly 
The blow thou aimest, or if thou shouldst be 
Again repentant, lady, ere 't is struck, 
vol. i. — 17 
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Do not thou any more tow'rd these apartments 
Thy footsteps turn : by my own hands destroyed, 
Here wouldst thou find me in a sea of blood 
Immersed. Now go, and tremble not ; be bold. 
Enter and save us by his death. — 

SCENE m. 

-BGISTHU8. 

JEgis. Come forth, 

Thyestes, from profound Avernus ; come, 
Now is the time ; within this palace now 
Display thy dreadful shade. A copious banquet 
Of blood is now prepared for thee, enjoy it; 
Already o'er the heart of thy foe's son 
Hangs the suspended sword; now, now, he feels it: 
An impious consort grasps it ; it was fitting 
That she, not I, did this : so much more sweet 
To thee will be the vengeance, as the crime 
Is more atrocious. . . . An attentive ear 
Lend to the dire catastrophe with me; 
Doubt not she will accomplish it : disdain, 
Love, terror, to the necessary crime 
Compel the impious woman. — 

AGAMEMNON (within). 

Aga. Treason! Ah! • • . 

My wife ? . . . Heavens! ... I die ... O traitorous deed ! 

Mqis. Die, thou — yes, die ! And thou redouble, woman, 
The blows redouble; all the weapon hide 
Within his heart ; shed, to the latest drop, 
The blood of that fell miscreant ; in our blood 
He would have bathed his hands. 



SCENE IV. 
CLYTEMNE8TRA — AGISTHUS. 

Cly. What have I done? 

Where am I ? . . . 

JSgis. Thou hast slain the tyrant : now 

At length thou 'rt worthy of me. 

Cly. See, with blood 

The dagger drips ; ... my hands, my face, ray garments, 
All, all are blood . . . Oh, for a deed like this, 
What vengeance will be wreaked ! ... I see already, 
Already to my breast that very steel 
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I see hurled back, and by what hand I I freeze, 
I faint, I shudder, I dissolve with horror. 
My strength, my utterance, fail me. Where am I f 
What have I done ? . . • Alas! • . . 

iEois. Tremendous cries 

Resound on every side throughout the palace : 
'T is time to show the Argives what I am, 
And reap the harvest of my long endurance. 



SCENE V. 
BLECTRA — JEGISTHUS. 

Elec. It still remains for thee to murder me, 
Thou impious, vile assassin of my father . . . 
But what do I behold ? Heavens ! . . . my mother ? . . . 
Flagitious woman, dost thou grasp the sword? 
Didst thou commit the murder ? 

Mqib. Hold thy peace. 

Stop not my path thus ; quickly I return ; 
Tremble : for now that I am king of Argos, 
Far more important is it that I kill 
Orestes than Electra. 

SCENE VI. 
CLYTEMNESTBA — ELECTRA. 

Gly. Heavens I • . • Orestes? . . . 

jEgisthus, now I know thee. . • • 

Elec. Give it me : 

Give me that steel. 

Cly. iEgisthus ! . . . Stop ! . . . Wilt thou 

Murder my son ? Thou first shalt murder me, 

scene vn. 

ELECTBA. 

Elec. night! . . . O father! . . . Ah, it was your deed, 
Ye gods, this thought of mine to place Orestes 
In safety first. — Thou wilt not find him, traitor. — 
Ah live, Orestes, live : and I will keep 
This impious steel for thy adult right hand. 
The day, I hope, will come, when I in Argos 
Shall see thee the avenger of thy father. 
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ALFONSO X. 

Alfonso X., King of Leon and Castile, born in 1221, ascended 
the throne in 1252, was deposed by his son, Sancho, in 1282, and 
died in 1284. His acquaintance with geometry, astronomy, and the 
occult sciences of his time gained for him the appellation of el Sabio, 
"the Learned." The works in prose attributed to him range over 
a great variety of subjects, historical, scientific, and legal, although 
many of them were merely written or compiled by his order. He 
caused the Bible to be translated into Castilian, and thereby per- 
formed for the Spanish language a service very similar to that per- 
formed for the English by James I. Mariana says of him : " He 
was more fit for letters than for the government of his subjects ; he 
studied the heavens and watched the stars, but forgot the earth and 
lost his kingdom." 



" What Meaneth a Tyrant, and how he Useth his Power 
in a Kingdom when he hath Obtained it." 

" A tyrant," says this law, " doth signify a cruel lord, who, 
by force or by craft, or by treachery, hath obtained power over 
any realm or country ; and such men be of such nature, that 
when once they have grown strong in the land, they love rather 
to work their own profit, though it be in harm of the land, than 
the common profit of all, for they always live in an ill fear of 
losing it. And that they may be able to fulfill this their purpose 
unincumbered, the wise of old have said that they use their power 
against the people in three manners. The first is, that they strive 
that those under their mastery be ever ignorant and timorous, 
because, when they be such, they may not be bold to rise against 
them, nor to resist their wills ; and the second is, that they be 
not kindly and united among themselves, in such wise that they 
trust not one another, for while they live in disagreement, they 
shall not dare to make any discourse against their lord, for fear 
faith and secrecy should not be kept among themselves ; and the 
third way is, that they strive to make them poor, and to put them 
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upon great undertakings, which they never can finish, whereby 
they may have so much harm that it may never come into their 
hearts to devise anything against their ruler. And above all 
this, have tyrants ever striven to make spoil of the strong and 
to destroy the wise ; and have forbidden fellowship and assem- 
blies of men in their land, and striven always to know what men 
said or did ; and do trust their counsel and the guard of their 
person rather to foreigners, who will serve at their will, than to 
them of the land, who serve from oppression. And moreover, 
we say that though any man may have gained mastery of a 
kingdom by any of the lawful means whereof we have spoken 
in the laws going before this, yet, if he use his power ill, in the 
ways whereof we speak in this law, him may the people still call 
tyrant; for he turneth his mastery which was rightful into 
wrongful, as Aristotle hath said in the book which treateth of 
the rule and government of kingdoms." 

On the Turks, aKd Why they abb so Called. 

(From " La Gran Conquista de Ultramar/' Chapter XIII.) 

The ancient histories which describe the early inhabitants 
of the East and their various languages show t$e origin of each 
tribe or nation, or whence they came, and for what reason they 
waged war, and how they were enabled, to conquer the former 
lords of the land. Now in these histories it is told that the 
Turks, and also the allied race called Turcomans, were all of 
one land originally, and that these names were taken from two 
rivers that flow through the territory whence these people came, 
which lies in the direction of the rising of the sun, a little toward 
the north ; and that one of these rivers bore the name of Turco, 
and the other Mani ; and finally that for this reason the two 
tribes which dwelt on the banks of these two rivers came to be 
commonly known as Turcomanos or Turcomans. On the other 
hand, there are those who assert that because a portion of the 
Turks lived among the Comanos (Comans) they accordingly, in 
course of time, received the name of Turcomanos; but the major- 
ity adhere to the reason already given. However this may be, 
the Turks and the Turcomans belong both to the same family, 
and follow no other life than that of wandering over the country, 
driving their herds from one good pasture to another, and taking 
with them their wives and their children and all their property, 
including money as well as flocks. 
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The Turks did not dwell then in houses, bat in tents made 
of skins, as do in these days the Comanos and Tartars; and when 
they had to move from one place to another, they divided them- 
selve into companies according to their different dialects, and 
chose a cabdillo (judge), who settled their disputes, and rendered 
justice to those who deserved it. And this nomadic race culti- 
vated no fields, nor vineyards, nor orchards, nor arable lands of 
any kind ; neither did they buy or sell for money : but traded 
their flocks among one another, and also their milk and cheese, 
and pitched their tents in the places where they found the best 
pasturage; and when the grass was exhausted, they sought fresh 
herbage elsewhere. And whenever they reached the border of 
a strange land, they sent before them special envoys, the most 
worthy and honorable of their men, to the kings or lords of 
such countries, to ask of them the privilege of pasturage on their 
lands for a space ; for which they were willing to pay such rent 
or tax as might be agreed upon. After this manner they lived 
among each nation in whose territory they happened to be. 



To the Month of Mary. 

(From the " Cantigas.") 
Welcome, May, yet once again we greet thee ! 
So alway we praise her, the Holy Mother, 
Who prays to God that he shall aid us ever 
Against our foes, and to us ever listen. 
Welcome, May 1 loyally art thou welcome I 
So always we praise her, the Mother of kindness, 
Mother who alway on us taketh pity. 
Mother who guardeth us from woes unnumbered. 
Welcome, May ! welcome, month well favored ! J 
So let us ever pray and offer praises 
To her who ceaseth not for us, for sinners, 
To pray to God that we from .woes be guarded. 
Welcome, May I O joyous month and stainless ! 
So will we ever pray to her who gaineth 
Grace from her Son for us, and gives each morning 
Force that by us the Moors from Spain are driven. 
Welcome, May, of bread and wine the giver ! 
Pray then to her, for in her arms, an infant, 
She bore the Lord ! she points us on our journey, 
The journey that to her will bear us quickly 1 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Alfred the Great, King of England, born at Wantage, 849; 
died October 28, 901. He succeeded to the crown, upon the death 
of his father, Ethelwulf, in 872, but was for a time driven from the 
throne by the Danes, who overran the kingdom of the West Saxons. 
But after many adventures and some severe reverses, he completely 
routed the invaders in 879, and firmly established his sway. Alfred 
was, says the Saxon chronicler Ethel werd, " the immovable pillar 
of the Western Saxons ; full of justice, bold in arms, learned in 
speech, and above all things imbued with the divine instructions ; 
for he translated into his own language, out of Latin, unnumbered 
volumes, of so varied a nature and so excellently, that the sorrowful 
book of BoSthius seemed not only to the learned, but to those who 
heard it read, as if it were brought to life again." 

Alfred the Great is one out of not more than half a dozen kings 
who deserve a place among authors. Indeed it would be hard to 
name more than these three or four : David (and perhaps Solomon) 
of Israel, Alfred of England, and Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
King Alfred set forth the principles which guided him in the work 
which he undertook and performed in this direction. He of course 
writes in Anglo-Saxon. 

King Alfred on King-Craft. 

(Comment in his Translation of Boethins's " Consolations of Philosophy.") 

The Mind then answered and thus said : Reason, indeed 
thou knowest that covetousness and the greatness of this earthly 
power never well pleased me, nor did I altogether very much 
yearn after this earthly authority. But nevertheless I was 
desirous of materials for the work which I was commanded to 
perform ; that was, that I might honorably and fitly guide and 
exercise the power which was committed to me. Moreover, 
thou knowest that no man can show any skill, nor exercise or 
control any power, without tools and materials. There are of 
every craft the materials without which man cannot exercise the 
craft. These, then, are a king's materials and his tools to reign 
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with : that he have his land well peopled ; he must have prayer- 
men, and soldiers, and workmen. Thou knowest that without 
these tools no king can show his craft. This is also his mate- 
rials which he must have besides the tools: provisions for the 
three classes. This is, then, their provision : land to inhabit, 
and gifts and weapons, and meat, and ale, and clothes, and 
whatsoever is necessary for the three classes. He cannot with- 
out these preserve the tools, nor without the tools accomplish 
any of those things which he is commanded to perform. There- 
fore, I was desirous of materials wherewith to exercise the 
power, that my talents and power should not be forgotten and 
concealed. For every craft and every power soon becomes old, 
and is passed over in silence, if it be without wisdom : for no 
man can accomplish any craft without wisdom. Because what- 
soever is done through folly, no one can ever reckon for craft. 
This is now especially to be said : that I wished to live honor- 
ably whilst I lived, and after my life to leave to the men who 
were after me, my memory in good works. 

Alfred's Preface to the Version of Pope Gregory's 
"Pastoral Care." 

King Alfred bids greet Bishop Waerferth with his words 
lovingly and with friendship ; and I let it be known to thee 
that it has very often come into my mind, what wise men 
there formerly were throughout England, both of sacred and 
secular orders ; and what happy times there were then through- 
out England ; and how the kings who had power of the nation in 
those days obeyed God and his ministers ; and they preserved 
peace, morality, and order at home, and at the same time en- 
larged their territory abroad ; and how they prospered both with 
war and with wisdom ; and also the sacred orders, how zealous 
they were both in teaching and learning, and in ail the services 
they owed to God ; and how foreigners came to this land in 
search of wisdom and instruction and how we should now have 
to get them from abroad if we would have them. So general 
was its decay in England that there were very few on this side 
of the Humber who could understand their rituals in English, 
or translate a letter from Latin into English ; and I believe 
there were not many beyond the Humber. There were so few 
that I cannot remember a single one south of the Thames when 
I came to the throne. Thanks be to God Almighty that we 
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have any teachers among us now. And therefore I command 
thee to do as I believe thou art willing, to disengage thyself 
from worldly matters as often as thou canst, that thou mayst 
apply the wisdom which God has given thee wherever thou 
canst Consider what punishments would come upon us on 
account of this world if we neither loved it (wisdom) ourselves 
nor suffered other men to obtain it ; we should love the name 
only of Christian and very few of the virtues. 

When I considered all this I remembered also how I saw, 
before it had been all ravaged and burnt, how the churches 
throughout the whole of England stood filled with treasures and 
books, and there was also a great multitude of God's servants ; 
but they had very little knowledge of the books, for they could 
not understand anything of them, because they were not written 
in their own language. As if they had said, " Our forefathers, 
who formerly held these places, loved wisdom, and through it 
they obtained wealth and bequeathed it to us. In this we can 
still see their tracks, but we cannot follow them, and therefore 
we have lost all the wealth and the wisdom, because we would 
not incline our hearts after their example." 

When I remembered all this, I wondered extremely that the 
good and wise men, who were formerly all over England, and 
had perfectly learnt all the books, did not wish to translate 
them into their own language. But again, I soon answered 
myself and said, " They did not think that men would ever be 
so careless, and that learning would so decay ; therefore they 
abstained from translating, and they trusted that the wisdom in 
this land might increase with our knowledge of languages." 

Then I remember how the law was first known in Hebrew, 
and again, when the Greeks had learnt it, they translated the 
whole of it into their own language, and all other books besides. 
And again, the Romans, when they had learnt it, they translated 
the whole of it through learned interpreters into their own 
language. And also all other Christian nations translated a 
part of them into their own language. Therefore it seems better 
to me, if ye think so, for us also to translate some books which 
are most needful for all men to know, into the language which 
we can all understand, and for you to do as we very easily can if 
we have tranquillity enough ; that is, that all the youth now in 
England of free men, who are rich enough to be able to devote 
themselves to it, be set to learn as long as they are not fit for 
any other occupation, until that they are well able to read Eng- 
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lish writing; and let those be afterward taught more in the 
Latin language who are to continue learning and be promoted to 
a higher rank. When I remember how the knowledge of Latin 
had formerly decayed throughout England, and yet many could 
read English writing, I began, among other various and manifold 
troubles of this kingdom, to translate into English the book which 
is called in Latin " Pastoralis," and in English " Shepherd's Book," 
sometimes word by word and sometimes according to the sense, 
as I had learnt it from Plegmund, my archbishop, and Asser, my 
bishop, and Grimbold, my mass-priest, and John, my mass-priest. 
And when I had learnt it as I could best understand it, and as I 
could most clearly interpret it, I translated it into English ; and 
I will send a copy to every bishropic in my kingdom ; and on 
each there is a clasp worth fifty mancus. And I command, in 
God's name, that no man take the clasp from the book or the 
book from the minister ; it is uncertain how long there may be 
such learned bishops as now, thanks be to God, there are nearly 
everywhere ; therefore 1 wish them always to remain in their 
place, unless the bishop wish to take them with him, or they be 
lent out anywhere, or any one make a copy from them. 

From "A Sorrowful Fytte." 

(From " Boethins.") 

Worldliness brought me here 

Foolishly blind, 
Riches have wrought me here 

Sadness of mind ; 
When I rely on them, 

Lo 1 they depart, — 
Bitterly, fie on them ! 

Rend they my heart. 
Why did your songs to me, 

World-loving men, 
Say joy belongs to me 

Ever as then ? 
Why did ye lyingly 

Think such a thing, 
Seeing how flyingly 

Wealth may take wing ? 
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Saved from the Quicksands. 

(From " Kalee's Shrine. 11 ) 

Meanwhile, where were Harry Bickersteth and Alan 
Tennant? 

Up the river in the "Indian Princess V they had had an easy 
voyage, lazily paddling for the first hour or two. The mud 
banks of the Thore, ugly as they seem at first sight, have 
nevertheless a singular and unwonted interest of their own ; the 
interest derived from pure weirdness, and melancholy, and 
loneliness — a strange contrast to the bustling life and gayety of 
the bright little watering place whose church tower rises con- 
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spicuously visible over the dikes beyond them. On the vast 
soft ooze flats, solemn gulls stalk soberly, upheld by their broad, 
web feet from sinking, while among the numberless torrents, 
caused by the ebbing tide, tall, long-legged herons stand with 
arched necks and eager eyes, keenly intent on the quick pursuit 
of the elusive elves in the stream below. The grass wrack 
waves dark in the current underneath, and the pretty sea 
lavender purples the muddy islets in the side channels with its 
scentless bloom. Altogether a strange, quaint, desolate spot, 
that Thore estuary, bounded on either side by marshy saltings, 
where long-horned black cattle wander unrestrained, and high 
embankments keep out the encroaching sea at floods and spring 
tides. Not a house or a cottage lies anywhere in sight. Miles 
upon miles of slush in the inundated channels give place beyond 
to miles upon miles of drained and reclaimed marsh land by the 
uninhabited saltings in the rear. 

They had paddled their way quietly and noiselessly among 
the flats and islets for a couple of hours, carefully noting the 
marks of the wary wild-fowl on either side, and talking in low 
tones together about that perennial topic of living interest to 
all past or present generations of Oxford men, the dear old 
'Varsity. Alan still held a fellowship at Oriel, and Harry was 
an undergraduate of Queen's : so the two found plenty of matter 
to converse about in common, comparing notes as to the deeds 
of daring in bearding the proctors, feats of prowess in town and 
gown rows, the fatal obsequiousness of the Oxford tradesman, 
and the inevitable, final evolutionary avatar of that mild being 
under a new and terrible form as the persistent dun, to the end 
of their tether. Such memories are sweet — when sufficiently 
remote ; and the Oxford man who does not love to talk them 
over with the rising spirits of a younger generation deserves 
never to have drunk Archdeacon at Merton or to have smoked 
Bacon's best Manilas beneath the hospitable rafters of Christ 
Church common room. 

At last, in turning up a side streamlet, on the southern 
bank, — Thorborough, as everybody knows, lies to the north- 
ward, — they passed an islet of the usual soft Thore slime, on 
whose tiny summit grew a big bunch of that particular local 
East Anglian wild flower, which Olga had said she would like 
to paint, on the day of Sir Donald Mackinnon's picnic. 

"I say, Bickersteth," Alan suggested lightly, as they passed 
close beneath it, " don't you think we could manage to pick a 
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stem or two of the artemisia — that feathery fluffy yellow flower 
there ? Miss Trevelyan " — and he tried not to look too con- 
scious — " wants to make a little picture out of it, she told me. 
I expect we could pull in and get near enough to clutch at a 
branch or so." 

"No," Harry answered, shaking his head confidently. "I 
know by heart all the tricks and manners of the creeks and the 
river here. I know every twist and turn of the backwaters. 
No quicksand on earth could possibly be more treacherous than 
our Thore mud. It *s a mud per se, quite unique in its own way 
for stickiness. If you try to land on it, you go on sinking, 
sinking, sinking, like an elephant in a bog, or a Siberian mam- 
moth, till you disappear at last bodily below the surface with a 
gentle gurgle ; and the mud closes neatly over your head ; and 
they fish you out a few days later with a crooked boat-hook, as 
Mr. Mantalini says, 'a demd moist unpleasant corpse,' and 
dirty at that into the bargain. You must wait and get a bit 
of the stuff a little further on. There 's plenty more growing 
higher up the backwater. We can land easier there on some 
of the hards, where the side creeks run deep and clear over 
solid pebble bottoms." 

They paddled on noiselessly through the water as before, 
away up the silent, unpeopled inlet, among the lonely ooze and 
great stranded islands of salt-marsh vegetation. At every 
stroke, the aspect of the country grew wilder and more desolate. 
At last they came to a broad expansion of the tributary creek. 
Alan could hardly have believed any place so solitary existed in 
England. Some of the islands, surrounded on every side by 
slimy channels of deep ooze, could only be approached by a boat 
at high spring tides, and even then nowhere save at a single 
unobtrusive landing place. They were thickly overgrown with 
rank, brown hay. 

"And even the owners," Harry said, laughing, and pointing 
to one such dreary flat with demonstrative finger, "only visit 
them once a year in a shallow punt or low barge at haymaking 
time to cut the hay crop. Sometimes the bargemen from up- 
stream at Ponton come for a lark in the night, before the owner 
harvests it, and mow the crop, and carry it away down the river 
and out by sea to market in London ; and nobody ever knows a 
word about it till the owner turns up disconsolate a week or so 
later, and finds his hay clean gone, and not a soul on earth to 
tell him what the dickens has ever become of it" 
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" It 's fearfully lonely, " Alan said with a shudder, looking 
round him in surprise at the trackless waste of ooze and sedges. 
"If a man were to get lost or murdered in one of these dreary 
channels now, it might be weeks and weeks — ay, and years too 

— before anybody on earth ever discovered him. " 

"It might," Harry answered. "You say the truth. A 
capital place indeed for a murder. As De Quincey says, you 
could recommend it confidently to a friend. Nobody 'd ever be 
one penny the wiser. — See, there 's some more of your flower 
nodding away on the bank over yonder — what did you call it? 

— artemisia, was n't it ? Well, here we can get at it, I expect, 
with a little trouble, if you don't mind wading. You 're prepared 
to go through fire and water, I suppose, for Miss Trevelyan ? " 

Alan's face grew somewhat graver. "I'm prepared to get 
my bags wet through in the sea," he said, "if that's all, to do 
anything reasonable, for any lady. Miss Trevelyan said she 'd 
like the flower, and I thought I might as well try to get a little 
bit for her. " 

"Well, you needn't be so huffy about it, anyhow," Harry 
went on good-humoredly. " No harm in being in love with a 
pretty girl, that I know of: at least it doesn't say so in the 
Ten Commandments. Stick the pole firm into the bottom 
there, will you ? By Jove, the stream runs fast ! How deep is 
it ? About two feet, eh ? Well, we can tuck our trousers up to 
the thighs and wade ahead then. The channel of the stream 's 
firm enough here. Pebble bottom ! I expect it 's pebble right 
up to the island. " 

They pulled off their shoes and socks hurriedly, and rolled 
up their trousers as Harry had suggested. Then the younger 
lad stepped lightly out of the boat on to the solid floor, and 
drove the pole deep into the slimy mud bank beside it The 
mud rose in a veritable cliff, and seemed to the eye quite firm 
and consistent; but it gave before the pole like slush in the 
street, where the brushes have heaped it on one side by the 
gutters. He tied the duck boat to the pole by the painter, and 
gave a hand to Alan as his friend stepped out with a light foot 
into the midst of the little rapid channel. 

"Bottom 's quite solid just here," he said. "You needn't 
funk it. We can walk close up to the side of the island. These 
streams run regularly over hard bottoms, though the mud rises 
sheer on either side of them, till you get quite up to the head 
waters. There they lose themselves, as it were, in the mud ; or 
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at least, ooze out of it by little driblets from nowhere in particu- 
lar. Come along, Tennant. We can pick some of Miss Trevelyan's 
spScialitS on the far side of the island, I fancy. " 

They waded slowly up the rapid current, Alan pushing his 
stick as he went into the mud bank, which looked as firm and 
solid as a rock, but really proved on nearer trial to be made 
up of deep, soft, light-brown slush. They attacked the island 
from every side — a double current ran right round it — but all 
in vain; an impenetrable barrier of oozy mud girt it round 
unassailably on every side, like the moat of a castle. 

"I shall try to walk through it," Alan cried at last, in a 
sort of mock desperation, planting one foot boldly in the midst 
of the mud. u What 's slush and dirt, however thick, compared 
with the expressed wishes of a fair lady ? " 

As he spoke, he began to sink ominously into the soft deep 
ooze, till his leg was covered right up to the thigh. 

Harry seized his arm with a nervous grasp in instant trepi- 
dation. "For Heaven's sake," he cried, "what are you doing, 
Tennant ? The stuff 's got no bottom at all. Jump back, jump 
back — here, take my hand for it ! You '11 sink right down into 
an endless mud slough." 

Alan felt himself still sinking; but instead of drawing back 
as Harry told him, and letting his whole weight fall on to the 
one foot still securely planted on the solid bed of the little 
river, he lifted that one safe support right off the ground, and 
tried with his stick to find a foothold in the treacherous mud 
bank. Next instant, he had sunk with both legs up to his 
waist, and was struggling vainly to recover his position by 
grasping at the overhanging weeds on the island. 

Harry, with wonderful presence of mind, did not try at all 
to save him as he stood, lest both should tumble together into 
the slough; but running back hastily for the pole, fastened the 
boat to his own walking stick which he stuck into the mud, and 
brought back the longer piece of wood in his hands to where 
Alan stood, still struggling violently, and sunk to the armpits 
in the devouring slush. He took his own stand firmly on the 
pebbly bottom of the little stream, stuck the far end of the pole 
on the surface of the island, and then lowered it to the level of 
Alan's hands, so as to form a sort of rude extemporized crane 
or lever. Alan clutched at it quickly with eager grip; and 
Harry, who was a strong young fellow enough, gradually raised 
him out of the encumbering mud by lifting the pole to the 
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height of his shoulders. Next minute, Alan stood beside him 
on the hard, and looked ruefully down at his wet and dripping 
muddy clothes, one malodorous mass of deep, black ooze from 
waist to ankle. 

"You must stand up to your arms in the stream," Harry 
said, laughing, in answer to his comically rueful glance, " and 
let the water wash away the mud a little. A pretty pickle you 
look, to be sure. By George, I thought for a minute it was 
all up with you! You won't trifle with Thore ooze again in a 
hurry, I fancy." 

Alan pulled off his flannel boating jacket and his once 
white ducks with a gesture of disgust, and began scrubbing 
them between his hands in the discolored water. 

"I must sit on the island and let them dry," he said in no 
very pleasant voice; "I can't go home to Thorborough looking 
such a mess as this, you know, Harry." 

" How '11 you get on the island ? " Harry asked incredulously. 

" Why, you just hold the pole as you did, so, and I '11 go 
hand over hand, like a British acrobat on parallel bars, across 
the mud bank." 

" And leave me to stand here in the water alone till your 
clothes have dried to your perfect satisfaction ! No thank you, 
no thank you, my dear fellow." 

" I can get you over when once I 've got across myself," Alan 
answered lightly. " Hold the pole out a little below the middle, 
and lift you, so, as if I were a circus man." 

"I venture to doubt your gymnastic capabilities." 

" Try me, anyhow. If it does n't succeed, I '11 come back at 
once to you. " 

Harry fixed the pole on the island once more, and Alan, 
clasping it tight with his hard grip, and lifting up his legs well 
above the mud bank, made his way, hand over hand, as acrobats 
do along a tight rope or a trapeze, to the solid surface of the 
little island. There he laid out his clothes carefully to dry, 
aud sat down, holding the pole as he had suggested, lever 
fashion, for Harry. By dexterous twisting, he managed to land 
his friend safely on the island, where they both sat down on 
the sun-dried top, and gazed disconsolate on the fearful waste 
of mud around them. 

"Curious how hard the bottom is," Alan said after a while, 
"in the midst of so much soft ooze and slush and stuff!" 

"The current washes away the soft mud, you see," Harry 
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answered glibly, as he lighted his pipe, "leaving only the 
pebbles it selects at the bottom. Segregation! segregation! 
It 's always so over all these fiats. You can walk anywhere 
on the bottom of these streamlets. " 

" Well, at least," Alan said, glacing about him complacently, 
" we 've got the flowers — any number we want of them. I 
should have felt like a fool indeed if I 'd sunk up to my waist 
in that beastly ooze there, and yet never succeeded in getting 
what I came for. The flowers alone are the trophy of victory. 
It 's a foreign artemisia, got stranded here by accident Indian 
Wormwood or Lover's Bane the herbalists call it " And he 
gathered a big bunch of the yellow blossoms from the summit 
of the island, tying them together loosely with a shred from his 
handkerchief. (Men in love think nothing, it may be paren- 
thetically observed, of tearing up a new cambric handkerchief. 
At a later date, it is to be feared, the person for whose sake 
they tear it up takes good care to repress any future outbursts 
of such absurd extravagance. ) 

They sat on the island for nearly an hour, and then, as the 
sun was shining hot overhead, Alan's clothes were sufficiently 
dried for him to put them on again in a somewhat dingy, damp, 
and clinging condition. The problem now was to get back 
again. Alan successfully lifted down his friend at the end of 
the pole, in true acrobat fashion; but just as Harry touched 
ground in the centre of the little stream, the pole creaked and 
gave ominously in the middle. 

"Take care of it, Tennant," the young man cried, as he 
fixed it once more across his shoulder. "Don't trust the weak 
point in the middle too much. Glide lightly over the thin ice ! 
Hand over hand as quick as you can manage ! " 

"All right," Alan cried, suiting the deed to the word, and 
hastily letting himself glide with a rapid sliding motion along 
the frail support. 

As he reached the middle, with a sudden snap, the pole 
broke. Alan did not hesitate for a minute. If he fell where 
he was, he would sink helplessly into the engulfing mud. He 
had had enough of that, and knew what it meant now. With 
the impetus of the breakage, he sprang dexterously forward, 
and just clearing the mud, fell on his hands and knees upon the 
hard, right in front of Harry. 

"Hurt yourself, eh?" his friend asked, picking him up 
quickly. 

VOL. I. — 18 
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" Not much," Alan answered, flinging the broken pole angrily 
into the stream. " Barked my knees a little : that 's about alL 
We 're unfortunate to-day. The stars are against us. There 's 
a trifle too much adventure to suit my taste, it strikes me 
somehow, in your East Anglian rivers!" 

" Here 's a nice fellow ! " Harry retorted, laughing. " Ad- 
ventures are to the adventurous, don't they say. You first go 
and try a mad plan to pick a useless little bunch of fluffy small 
flowers for a fair lady, quite in the most approved romantic 
fashion, for all the world like the "London Reader: " and then 
when you fall and bark your knees over it, you lay the blame 
of your own mishaps on our poor unoffending East Anglian 
rivers ! " 

"I've got the flowers still, anyhow," Alan answered tri- 
umphantly, holding them up and waving them above his head, 
crushed and dripping, but nevertheless perfectly intact, in his 
bleeding hand. He had knocked his fist against the bottom to 
break his fall, and cut the skin rather badly about the wrist 
and knuckles. 

"Well, it's high time we got back to the boat," Harry 
continued carelessly. " H we don't make haste, we shan't be 
back soon enough for me to dress for dinner. I must get home 
before seven. Aunt 's got the usual select dinner party stirring 
this evening. " 

They turned the corner, wading still, but through much 
deeper water than that they had at first encountered (for the 
tide was now steadily rising), and made their way to the well- 
remembered spot where they had loosely fastened the light duck 
boat. 

To their annoyance and surprise, no boat was anywhere to 
be seen in the neighborhood. Only a mark as of a pole dragged 
by main force out of the mud, — the mark left by Harry's 
walking-stick. 

They gazed at one another blankly for a moment Then 
Alan burst into a merry laugh. 

"Talk about adventures," he said; "they '11 certainly never 
be ended to-day. The duck boat must have floated off on its 
own account quietly without us. " 

But Harry, instead of laughing, turned deadly pale. He 
knew the river better than his companion, and realized at once 
the full terror of the situation. 

"Tennant," he cried, clutching his friend's arm nervously 
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and eagerly, "we're lost! we're lost! The duck boat hx* 
floated off without us : there 's no getting away, no getting away 
anyhow ! No living power on earth can possibly save us from 
drowning by inches as the tide rises ! " 

Alan stared at his friend in blank dismay. It was some 
time before he could fully take in the real seriousness of their 
present position. But he knew Harry was no coward, and he 
could see by his blanched cheek and bloodless lips that a terrible 
danger actually environed them. 

" Where 's she gone ? " he asked at last tremulously. 

Harry screened his eyes from the sun with his hands. 

"Downstream, at first, "he said, peering about in vain, "till 
tide rose high enough ; then up, no doubt, heaven knows where, 
but out of sight, out of sight anyhow ! " 

Alan examined the bank closely. He saw in a moment how 
the accident had happened. Harry, in his haste to fetch the 
pole to save him, had driven his own walking-stick carelessly 
into the larger and looser hole left by the bigger piece of wood ; 
and the force of the current, dragging at the boat, had pulled 
it slowly out of the unresisting mud bank. It might have been 
gone a full hour : and where it had got to, no earthly power 
could possibly tell them. 

" Can't we swim out ? " he asked eagerly at last " You and 
I are both tolerable swimmers." 

Harry shook his head very gloomily. "No good," he said. 
" No good at all, I tell you. The river 's bounded by mud for 
acres. It 's six miles at least down to Hurdham Pier, the very 
first place there 's a chance of landing. If you tried to land 
anywhere else before, you 'd sink in mud like the mud you stuck 
in just now at the island. We 're bounded round by mud on 
every side. We stand on a little narrow shelf of pebble, with 
a vast swampy quagmire of mud girding it in for miles and 
miles and miles together. " 

" Can't we walk up to the source ? " Alan inquired despond- 
ently, beginning to realize the full terror of the situation. "It 
may keep hard till we reach terra firma." 

"It may, but it doesn't, I 'm pretty sure," Harry answered 
with a groan. " However, there 's no harm anyhow in trying. 
Let 's walk up and see where we get to. " 

They waded on in silence together, feeling the bottom cau- 
tiously at each step with their sticks, till the stream began to 
divide and subdivide into little fingerlike muddy tributaries. 
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Choosing the chief of these, they waded up it Presently the 
bottom grew softer and softer, and a firm footing more and 
more impossible. At last, their feet sank in ominously. 
Harry probed a step in advance with the broken end of the pole 
that Alan had flung away. The next step was into the muddy 
quagmire. Land still lay a mile distant apparently in that 
direction. The intervening belt was one huge waste expanse 
of liquid treachery. 

They tried again up another tributary, and then a third, and 
a fourth, and so on through all the radiating minor streamlets, 
but still always with the same disheartening result There 
was no rest for the sole of their foot anywhere. Above, the 
streams all ended in mud ; below, they slowly deepened to the 
tidal river. A few hundred yards of intervening solid bottom 
alone provided them with a firm foothold. . . . 

The water had now risen up to their waists as they sat drip- 
ping in the middle current. They shifted their position, and 
took to kneeling. The shades began to fall slowly over the 
land. The stars came out overhead one by one. The gulls 
and rooks retired in slow procession from the purple mud flats : 
the herons rose on flapping wings from fishing in the streams, 
and stretched their long necks, free and full, homeward towards 
the heronry. 

Nothing on earth could have seemed more awesome in its 
ghastly loneliness than that wide expanse under the gathering 
shades of autumn twilight. The water rose slowly, slowly, 
slowly, slowly. Inch by inch it gained stealthily but steadily 
upon them. It reached up to their waists, to their sides, to 
their breasts, to their shoulders. Very soon they would have 
to cease kneeling, and take to the final standing position. And 
after that — the deluge ! 

Bats began to hawk for moths in numbers over the mud flats. 
A great white owl hooted from the open sky above. Now and 
again, the scream of the sea swallows, themselves invisible, 
broke suddenly from the upper air. Even the clang of the 
hours from the Thorborough church tower flqated faintly across 
the desolate saltings to the place where they waited for slowly 
coming death. . . . 

Half-past eight. Nine. Half-past nine. The bell clanged 
it out loudly from the Thorborough steeple, and the echoes 
stole reverberant with endless resonance across the lonely 
intervening mud flats. How long the intervals seemed between ! 
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Twenty times in every half-hour the two young men lowered 
the slowly smouldering wick, and held Harry's watch up to the 
light, to read how the minutes went on its dial. Half-past 
nine, and now breast high! Ten, eleven, twelve, still to run! 
The water would rise far above their heads ! Each minute now 
was an eternity of agony. Save for Olga's sake, they would 
have taken to swimming, and flung away the last chance of life 
recklessly. It is easier to swim — and die at once — than to 
stand still, with the cruel cold water creeping slowly and cease- 
lessly up you. 

At twenty-five minutes to ten they lowered the light and 
looked once more. As they did so, a faint long gleam stream- 
ing along the mud flats struck Harry's eyes in the far distance. 
The light from which it came lay below their horizon; but the 
gleam itself, repeated and reflected, hit the side of the bank 
opposite them. Harry's quick senses jumped at it in a 
moment. 

a A mud angler! a mud angler!" he cried excitedly, and 
waved the pole and handkerchief above with a sudden access of 
feverish energy. 

Would the mud angler see them ? that was the question. The 
flicker of the wick was but very slight. How far off could it 
possibly be visible ? They waved it frantically on the bare 
chance of attracting his attention. 

For five minutes there was an awful suspense; and then 
Harry's accustomed ear caught a faint noise borne dimly across 
the long low mud flats. 

" He 's coming ! He 's coming ! " he cried joyously. And 
then putting his two hands to his mouth, he burst into a long, 
sharp, shrill coo-ee. 9 

"You'll frighten him away!" Alan suggested anxiously. 
" He '11 think it 's a ghost or something like one. M 

But even as he spoke, the gleam of a lantern struck upon 
the mud, and the light shone clearer and ever clearer before 
them. 

"Hallo!" Harry cried. "In distress here! Help! help! 
We 're drowning ! We 're drowning ! " 

A man's voice answered from above. " Ahoy ! ahoy ! How 
did yow git there ? " 

Thank heaven ! they were saved ! — Or next door to it! 

The man approached the edge of the mud bank as close as 
he dared (for the edges are very steep and slippery), and turning 
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his lantern full upon them, stood looking at the two half-drowned 
men, as they gasped up to their breasts in water. 

u How did yow git there, I say ? " he asked once more 
sullenly. 

" Can you help us out ? " Harry cried in return. 

The man shook his head. 

"Dunno as I can!" he answered with a stupid grin. "I 
can't go no nearer the edge nor this. It 's bad walking. Mud 's 
deep. How did yow git there ? " 

" Waded up, and our boat floated off," Harry cried in despair. 
" Can't you get a rope ? Can't you send a boat ? Can't you 
do anything anyhow to help us ? " 

The man gazed at them with the crass and vacant stupidity 
of the born rustic. 

"Dunno as I can," he muttered once more. "Yow'd 
ought to a stuck to your boat, yow 'ad. That 's just what yow 'd 
ought to a done, I take it. " 

" Is there a boat anywhere near ? " Alan cried, distracted. 
" Could n't you put any boat out from somewhere to save us ? " 

" There ain't no boat, " the man answered slowly and stolidly. 
"Leastways none nearer nor Thorborough. Or might be 'Urd- 
ham. Tom Wilkes, 'e 'ave a boat up yonder at Ponton. But 
that 's right across t 'other side o' the water. " And he gazed at 
them still with rural indifference. 

" My friend, " Alan cried, with a burst of helplessness, " we 've 
been here in the water since six o'clock. The tide 's rising 
slowly around us. In a couple of hours, it '11 rise above our 
heads. We 're faint and cold and almost exhausted. For 
heaven's sake don't stand there idle : can't you do something to 
save two fellow-creatures from drowning ? " 

The man shook his head imperturbably once more. 

"I dunno as I can," he murmured complacently. "Mud 
hereabouts is terrible dangerous. Yow 'd ought to a stuck to 
your boat, yow know. There ain't no landing anywheres here- 
abouts. If I was to give yow a hand, I 'd fall in, myself. I 
expect yow '11 have to stick there now till yow 're right drownded. 
I can't git no nearer yow nohow." 

There was something utterly appalling and sickening in 
this horrible outcome of all their hopes. The longed-for mud 
angler had arrived at last : they had caught his attention : they 
were within speaking distance of him : there he stood, on the 
edge of the ooze, lantern in hand, and wooden floats on feet, 
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plainly visible before their very ey^s : yet for any practical pur- 
pose of assistance or relief he might just as well have been a 
hundred miles on shore clean away at a distance from them. 
A stick or a stone could not have been more utterly or horribly 
useless. 

The man stood and gazed at them still. If they had only 
allowed him, he would have gazed imperturbably open-mouthed 
till the waters had risen above their heads and drowned them. 
He had the blank stolidity of silly Suffolk well developed in his 
vacant features. 

Alan was seized with a happy inspiration. He would use 
the one obvious argument adapted to the stupid sordid soul of 
the gaping mud angler. 

"Go back to the shore," he cried, glaring at the fellow, 
" and tell the others we 're here drowning. Do as you 're told. 
Don't delay. Bring a boat or something at once to save us. 
If you do, you shall have fifty pounds. If you don't, they '11 
hang you for murder. Fifty pounds if you save us, do you 
understand me? Fifty pounds to-morrow morning!" 

The man's lower jaw dropped heavily. 

"Fifty pound," he repeated, with a cunning leer. It was 
too much. Clearly he didn't believe it possible. 

"Fifty pounds," Alan reiterated with the energy of despair, 
taking out his purse and looking at its contents. " And there 's 
three pound ten on account as an earnest " 

He tied the purse with all that was in it on to the end of the 
pole and pushed it up to the man, who clutched at it eagerly. 
Looking inside, he saw the gold, and grinned. 

"Fifty pound!" he said with a sudden chuckle. "That's 
a powerful lot o' money, Mister." 

"Go quick," Alan cried, "and tell your friends. There's 
not a moment to be lost, and tide 's rising. If you can bring 
a boat or do anything to save us, you shall have fifty pounds, 
down on the nail, to-morrow morning. I 'm a rich man, and I 
can promise to pay you." 

The fellow turned doggedly and began to go. Next moment, 
a nascent doubt came over him, and clouded his mind. 

" How shall I know where to find yow ? " he said, staring 
back once more, and gaping foolishly. 

"Watch the beacons," Harry cried, taking up the parable, 
" and mark which stream we 're in as well as you 're able. 
Let's see. How long shall you be gone, do you reckon? " 
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"Might be an hour," the man answered, drawling. "Might 
be two hours. " 

"The light won't last so long," Harry said anxiously, turn- 
ing to Alan. "I say, my friend, can't you leave us your 
lantern ? " 

The man shook his head with a gesture of dissent 

"Couldn't find my way back nohow without it," he said, 
still grinning. " Fifty pound ! That 's a lot o' money. " 

" Go ! " Alan cried, unable any longer to keep down for very 
prudence' sake his contempt and anger. "Go and tell your 
other fishermen. If you want to earn your fifty pounds to-night, 
there 's no time to spare. When you come back, we may both 
be dead men, if you don't go on and hurry. — Harry, we can 
light the wick again at eleven o'clock. Let 's put it out now. 
We can do without it. We shall hear the church clock strike 
the hours." 

The man nodded a stolid acquiescence, and turned once 
more slowly on his heel. They watched him silently receding 
— receding. Light and reflection faded gradually away. The 
faint plash of his wooden mud shoes on the flat surface was 
heard no more. Nothing remained save the gurgling of the 
water. They were left alone — alone with the darkness. 

That second loneliness was lonelier than ever. Too cold to 
speak, almost too cold even to hope, they stood there still, 
linked arm in arm, ready to faint, with the speechless stars 
burning bright overhead, and the waters rising pitilessly around 
them. In that last moment, Alan's thoughts were turned to 
Olga. Beautiful, innocent, gentle-souled Olga. If he died that 
night, he died, on however petty an errand it might be, for 
Olga's sake — for Olga — for Olga. And then he relapsed into 
a kind of chilly stupor. 

Ton o'clock. . . . Half-past ten. . . . Eleven. Numbed 
and half-dead, they heard the clock strike out, as in some 
ghastly dream, and waited and watched for the return of the 
mud angler. 

It was n't so very far to the shore. Surely, surely he should 
be back by this time. 

The waters in the estuary rose by slow, by almost imper- 
ceptible, degrees. But still they rose. They went on rising. 
They were up to Harry's neck now. He rested his chin on 
the edge of the water. Five minutes more, and all would be 
up. Faint and weary, he would fall in the channel. 
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"Look here, Tennant," he murmured at last, grasping his 
friend's hand beneath the surface in a hard long grip: "I'm 
going to swim now. It 's no use waiting. I 've only got five 
minutes to live. ... I mustn't stop here. If I stop, you 
know, when the water rises, I shall choke and struggle. Then 
you '11 clutch hold of me, and try to save me, and that '11 spoil 
your own last chance of living. I 'm going to swim. It won't 
be far. But it 's better at any rate than dying like a dog with 
a stone round its neck, still here on the bottom. Good-by, old 
fellow. Good-by forever. Never let Olga know, if you get back 
safe, what it was we did it for ! " 

Alan held him hard with whatever life was yet left in him. 

"Stop, stop, Harry," he cried, in dismay. "There's still 
a chance. Every minute 's a chance. Don't go, don't go. Stop 
with me, for heaven's sake, and if we must die, let's die 
together. " 

" No, no, " Harry answered in a resolute voice. " You 've got 
half an hour's purchase of life better than I have, now, Tennant 
For Olga's sake, you must let me go. For Olga's sake, you 
must try to save yourself." 

"Never," Alan cried, firmly and hastily. "Not even for 
Olga's sake ! Never ! Never ! " 

At that moment, a loud shout of inquiry resounded over the 
mud flats ! A noise of men ! A glimmer of lanterns ! Alan 
seized his friend, and lifted him in his arms. 

"Saved! Saved!" he cried. "Shout, Harry! Shout! 
Shout, shout, my dear, dear Harry!" 

Harry shouted aloud with a long wild cry. It was the 
despairing cry of a dying man, and it echoed and re echoed 
along the undulating mud flats. 

Alan lighted the wick, which he had held all this time for 
dryness in his teeth, and fitted it once more into the crack of 
the pole. Harry waved it madly about over his head. One 
moment more of deadly suspense. Then an answering cry told 
them at last that the men with the lanterns saw them and 
heard them. 

Next instant, the men were on the brink of the mud, and 
the light of the lanterns poured full upon them. 

A voice very different from that of their friend the mud 
angler shouted aloud in a commanding tone, "Shove off the 
raft! Look out for your heads there!" 

Before they knew exactly what it was that was happening, a 
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great square raft, roughly improvised from two cottage doom, 
nailed together by crosspieces, floated on the stream full in 
front of them; and Alan, scrambling on to it with a violent 
struggle, lifted up the faint and weary Harry in his arms to the 
dry and solid place of safety. 

The Heron's Haunt. 

(From " Vignettes from Nature.") 

Most of the fields on the country-side are now laid up for 
hay, or down in the tall haulming corn ; and so I am driven 
from my accustomed botanizing grounds on the open, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in the wild bosky moorland back of Hole 
Common. Here, on the edge of the copse, the river widens to 
a considerable pool, and coming upon it softly through the wood 
from behind — the boggy, moss-covered ground masking and 
muffling my foot-fall — I have surprised a great, graceful ash- 
and-white heron, standing all unconscious on the shallow bottom, 
in the very act of angling for minnows. The heron is a some- 
what rare bird among the more cultivated parts of England ; but 
just hereabouts we get a sight of one not infrequently, for they 
still breed in a few tall ash-trecs at Chilcombe Park, where the 
lords of the manor in mediaeval times long preserved a regular 
heronry to provide sport for their hawking. There is no Eng- 
lish bird, not even the swan, so perfectly and absolutely graceful 
as the heron. I am leaning now breathless and noiseless against 
the gate, taking a good look at him, as he stands half-knee deep 
on the oozy bottom, with his long neck arched over the water, 
and his keen purple eye fixed eagerly upon the fish below. 
Though I am still twenty yards from where he poises lightly 
on his stilted legs, I can see distinctly his long pendent snow- 
white breast-feathers, his crest of waving black plumes, falling 
loosely backward over the ash-gray neck, and even the bright 
red skin of his bare legs just below the feathered thighs. I dare 
hardly move nearer to get a closer view of his beautiful plum- 
age ; and still I will try. I push very quietly through the gate, 
but not quite quietly enough for the heron. One moment he 
raises his curved neck and poises his head a little on one side 
to listen for the direction of the rustling ; then he catches a 
glimpse of me as I try to draw back silently behind a clump of 
flags and nettles ; and in a moment his long legs give him a 
good spring from the bottom, his big wings spread with a sud- 
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den flap skywards, and almost before I can note what is happen- 
ing he is off and away to leeward, making a bee-line for the 
high trees that fringe the artificial water in Chilcombe Hollow. 

All these wading birds — the herons, the cranes, the bitterns, 
the snipes, and the plovers — are almost necessarily, by the very 
nature of their typical conformation, beautiful and graceful in 
form. Their tall, slender legs, which they require for wading, 
their comparatively light and well-poised bodies, their long, 
curved, quickly-darting necks and sharp beaks, which they need 
in order to secure their rapid-swimming prey, — all these things 
make the waders, almost in spite of themselves, handsome and 
shapely birds. Their feet, it is true, are generally rather large 
and sprawling, with long, wide-spread toes, so as to distribute 
their weight on the snow-shoe principle, and prevent them from 
sinking in the deep soft mud on which they tread ; but then we 
seldom see the feet, because the birds, when we catch a close 
view of them at all, are almost always either on stilts in the # 
water, or flying with their legs tucked behind them, after their 
pretty rudder-like fashion. I have often wondered whether it 
is this general beauty of form in the waders which has turned 
their aesthetic tastes, apparently, into such a sculpturesque line. 
Certainly, it is very noteworthy that whenever among this par- 
ticular order of birds we get clear evidence of ornamental devices, 
such as Mr. Darwin sets down to long-exerted selective prefer- 
ences in the choice of mates, the ornaments are almost always 
those of form rather than those of color. 

The waders, I sometimes fancy, only care for beauty of 
shape, not for beauty of tint. As I stood looking at the heron 
here just now, the same old idea seemed to force itself more 
clearly than ever upon my mind. The decorative adjuncts — the 
curving tufted crest on the head, the pendent silvery gorget on 
the neck, the long ornamental quills of the pinions — all look 
exactly as if they were deliberately intended to emphasize and 
heighten the natural gracefulness of the heron's form. May 
it not be, I ask myself, that these birds, seeing one another's 
statuesque shape from generation to generation, have that shape 
hereditarily implanted upon the nervous system of the species, 
in connection with all their ideas of mating and of love, just 
as the human form is hereditarily associated with all our deep- 
est emotions, so that Miranda falling in love at first sight with 
Ferdinand is not a mere poetical fiction, but the true illustra- 
tion of a psychological fact ? And as on each of our minds and 
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brains the picture of the beautiful human figure is, as it were, 
antecedently engraved, may not the ancestral type be similarly 
engraved on the minds and brains of the wading birds ? If so, 
would it not be natural to conclude that these birds, having thus 
a very graceful form as their generic standard of taste, a grace- 
ful form with little richness of coloring, would naturally choose 
as the loveliest among their mates, not those which showed any 
tendency to more bright-hued plumage (which indeed might be 
fatal to their safety, by betraying them to their enemies, the fal- 
cons and eagles), but those which most fully embodied and 
carried furthest the ideal specific gracefulness of the wading 
type ? . . . 

Porestine flower-feeders and fruit-eaters, especially in the 
tropics, are almost always brightly colored. Their chromatic 
taste seems to get quickened in their daily search for food 
among the beautiful blossoms and brilliant fruits of southern 
woodlands. Thus the humming-birds, the sun-birds, and the 
brush-tongued lories, three very dissimilar groups of birds as 
far as descent is concerned, all alike feed upon the honey and 
the insects which they extract from the large tubular bells of 
tropical flowers ; and all alike are noticeable for their intense 
metallic lustre or pure tones of color. Again, the parrots, the 
toucans, the birds of paradise, and many other of the more beau- 
tiful exotic species, are fruit-eaters, and reflect their inherited 
taste in their own gaudy plumage. But the waders have no such 
special reasons for acquiring a love for bright hues. Hence 
their aesthetic feeling seems rather to have taken a turn toward 
the further development of their own graceful forms. Even 
the plainest wading birds have a certain natural elegance of 
shape which supplies a primitive basis for aesthetic selection 
to work on. 
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Old King Solomon's Coronation. 1 

t From "Flnte and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and Romance*.") 

He stood on the topmost of the court-house steps, and for a 
moment looked down on the crowd with the usual air of official 
severity. 

"Gentlemen," he then cried out sharply, "by an ordah of 
ohe cou't I now offah this man at public sale to the highes* 
biddah. He is able-bodied but lazy, without visible property 
or means of suppoht, an' of dissolute habits. He is therefoh 
adjudged guilty of high misdemeanahs, an' is to be sole into 
labah foh a twelvemonth. How much, then, am I offahed foh 
the vagrant ? How much am I offahed foh ole King Sol'mon ? " 

Nothing was offered for old King Solomon. The spectators 
formed themselves into a ring around the big vagrant, and 
settled down to enjoy the performance. 

1 Copyright. 1891, by Harper and Brothers. Used by permission. 
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"Staht 'im, somebody. " 

Somebody started a laugh, which rippled around the circle. 

The sheriff looked on with an expression of unrelated sever- 
ity, but catching the eye of an acquaintance on the outskirts, he 
exchanged a lightning wink of secret appreciation. Then he 
lifted off his tight beaver hat, wiped out of his eyes a little 
shower of perspiration which rolled suddenly down from above, 
and warmed a degree to his theme, 

"Come, gentlemen," he said more suasively, "it's too hot 
to stan' heah all day. Make me an offah ! You all know ole 
King Sol'mon; don't wait to be interduced. How much, then, 
to staht 'im ? Say fifty dollahs ! Twenty-five ! Fifteen ! Ten ! 
Why, gentlemen ! Not ten dollahs ? Remembah, this is the 
Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky — the land of Boone an* Kenton, 
the home of Henry Clay ! " he added, in an oratorical crescendo. 

"He ain't wuth his victuals," said an oily little tavern- 
keeper, folding his arms restfully over his own stomach and 
cocking up one piggish eye into his neighbor's face. "He ain't 
wuth his Haters. " 

"Buy 'im foh 'is rags!" cried a young law student, with a 
Blackstone under his arm, to the town rag picker opposite, 
who was unconsciously ogling the vagrant's apparel. 

"I might buy 'im foh 'is scalp," drawled a farmer, who had 
taken part in all kinds of scalp contests, and was now known 
to be busily engaged in collecting crow scalps for a match soon 
to come off between two rival counties. 

"I think I '11 buy 'im foh a hat sign," said a manufacturer 
of ten-dollar Castor and Rhorum hats. This sally drew merry 
attention to the vagrant's hat, and the merchant felt rewarded. 

" You 'd bettah say the town ought to buy 'im an' put 'im 
up on top of the cou't-house as a scarecrow foh the cholera," 
said some one else. 

" What news of the cholera did the stage-coach bring this 
mohning?" quickly inquired his neighbor in his ear; and the 
two immediately fell into low, grave talk, forgot the auction, 
and turned away. 

" Stop, gentlemen, stop ! " cried the sheriff, who had watched 
the rising tide of good humor, and now saw his chance to float 
in on it with spreading sails. "You're runnin' the price in 
the wrong direction — down, not up. The law requires that he 
be sole to the highes' biddah, not the lowes'. As loyal citi- 
zens, uphole the constitution of the commonwealth of Kentucky 
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an 9 make me an offah ; the man is really a great bargain. In 
the first place, he would cos' his ownah little or nothin,' be- 
cause, as you see, he keeps himself in cigahs an' clo'es ; then, 
his main article of diet is whisky — a supply of which he always 
has on han\ He don't even need a bed, foh you know he 
sleeps jus' as well on any doohstep ; noh a chair, foh he prefers 
to sit roun' on the curbstones. Remembah, too, gentlemen, 
that ole King Sol'mon is a Virginian — from the same neigh- 
bohhood as Mr. Clay. Remembah that he is well educated, 
that he is an awful Whig, an' that he has smoked mo' of the 
stumps of Mr. Clay's cigahs than any other man in existence. 
If you don't b'lieve me, gentlemen, yondah goes Mr. Clay now; 
call him ovah an' ask 'im foh yo'se'ves." 

He paused, and pointed with his right forefinger towards 
Main Street, along which the spectators, with a sudden cran- 
ing of necks, beheld the familiar figure of the passing states- 
man. 

"But you don't need anybody to tell these fac's, gentle- 
men," he continued. "You merely need to be reminded that 
ole King Sol'mon is no ohdinary man. Mo'ovah he has a kine 
heaht ; he nevah spoke a rough wohd to anybody in this worP, 
an' he is as proud as Tecumseh of his good name an' charactah. 
An', gentlemen," he added, bridling with an air of mock gal- 
lantry and laying a hand on his heart, "if anythin' fu'thah is 
required in the way of a puffect encomium, we all know that 
there isn't anothah man among us who cuts as wide a swath 
among the ladies. The'foh, if you have any appreciation of 
virtue, any magnanimity of heaht; if you set a propah valuation 
upon the descendants of Virginia, that mothah of Presidents ; 
if you believe in the pure laws of Kentucky as the pioneer 
bride of the Union; if you love America an' love the worl' — 
make me a gen'rous, high-toned offah foh ole King Sol'mon!" 
He ended his peroration amid a shout of laughter and applause, 
and feeling satisfied that it was a good time for returning to a 
more practical treatment of his subject, proceeded in a sincere 
tone : — 

" He can easily earn from one to two dollahs a day, an' from 
three to six hundred a yeah. There 's not anothah white man 
in town capable of doin' as much work. There 's not a niggah 
han' in the hemp factories with such muscles an' such a chest. 
Look at 'em ! An', if you don't b'lieve me, step forward and 
feel 'em. How much, then, is bid foh 'im ? " 
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" One dollah ! " said the owner of a hemp factory, who had 
walked forward and felt the vagrant's arm, laughing, but color- 
ing up also as the eyes of all were quickly turned upon him. 
In those days it was not an unheard-of thing for the muscles of 
a human being to be thus examined when being sold into servi- 
tude to a new master. 

" Thank you ! " cried the sheriff, cheerily. " One precinc' 
heard from! One dollah! I am offahed one dollah foh ole 
King Sol'mon. One dollah foh the king! Make it a half. 
One dollah an' a half. Make it a half. One dol-dol-dol- 
dollah!" 

Two medical students, returning from lectures at the old 
Medical Hall, now joined the group, and the sheriff explained : — 

"One dollah is bid foh the vagrant ole King Sol'mon, who 
is to be sole into labah for a twelvemonth. Is there any othah 
bid ? Are you all done ? One dollah, once — " 

"Dollah and a half," said one of the students, and remarked 
half jestingly under his breath to his companion, "I'll buy 
him on the chance of his dying. We '11 dissect him." 

" Would you own his body if he should die ? " 

"If he dies while bound to me, I '11 arrange that 79 

"One dollah an' a half," resumed the sheriff, and falling 
into the tone of a facile auctioneer he rattled on : — 

" One dollah an' a half foh ole Sol'mon — sol, sol, sol, — do, 
re, mi, fa, sol, — do, re, mi, fa, sol ! Why, gentlemen, you 
can set the king to music ! " 

All this time the vagrant had stood in the centre of that 
close ring of jeering and humorous bystanders — a baffling text 
from which to have preached a sermon on the infirmities of our 
imperfect humanity. Some years before, perhaps as a master- 
stroke of derision, there had been given to him that title which 
could but heighten the contrast of his personality and estate 
with every suggestion of the ancient sacred magnificence ; and 
never had the mockery seemed so fine as at this moment, when 
he was led forth into the streets to receive the lowest sentence 
of the law upon his poverty and dissolute idleness. He was 
apparently in the very prime of life — a striking figure, for 
nature at least had truly done some royal work on him. Over 
six feet in height, erect, with limbs well shaped and sinewy, 
with chest and neck full of the lines of great power, a large 
head thickly covered with long, reddish hair, eyes blue, face 
beardless, complexion fair but discolored by low passions and 
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excesses — such was King Solomon. He wore a stiff, high, 
black Castor hat of the period, with the crown smashed in and 
the torn rim hanging down over one ear; a black cloth coat in 
the old style, ragged and buttonless ; a white cotton shirt, with 
the broad collar crumpled wide open at the neck and down his 
sunburnt bosom ; blue jean pantaloons, patched at the seat and 
the knees ; and ragged cotton socks that fell down over the tops 
of his dusty shoes, which were open at the heels. 

In one corner of his sensual mouth rested the stump of a 
cigar. Once during the proceedings he had produced another, 
lighted it, and continued quietly smoking. If he took to him- 
self any shame as the central figure of this ignoble performance, 
no one knew it There was something almost royal in his 
unconcern. The humor, the badinage, the open contempt, of 
which h& was the public target, fell thick and fast upon him, 
but as harmlessly as would balls of pith upon a coat of mail. 
In truth, there was that in his great, lazy, gentle, good- 
humored bulk and bearing which made the gibes seem all but 
despicable. He shuffled from one foot to the other as though 
he found it a trial to stand up so long, but all the while look- 
ing the spectators full in the eyes without the least impatience. 
He suffered the man of the factory to walk round him and push 
and pinch his muscles as calmly as though he had been the 
show bull at a country fair. Once only, when the sheriff had 
pointed across the street at the figure of Mr. Clay, he had 
looked quickly in that direction with a kindling light in his 
eye and a passing flush on his face. For the rest, he seemed 
like a man who has drained his cup of human life and has 
nothing left him but to fill again and drink without the least 
surprise or eagerness. 

The bidding between the man of the factory and the student 
had gone slowly on. The price had reached ten dollars. The 
heat was intense, the sheriff tired. Then something occurred 
to revivify the scene. Across the market place and toward the 
steps of the court-house there suddenly came trundling- along 
in breathless haste a huge old negress, carrying on one arm a 
large shallow basket containing apple-crab lanterns and fresh 
gingerbread. With a series of ha If -articulate grunts and 
snorts she approached the edge of the crowd and tried to force 
her way through. She coaxed, she begged, she elbowed and 
pushed and scolded, now laughing, and now with the passion 
of tears in her thick, excited voice. All at once, catching 
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sight of the sheriff, she lifted one ponderous brown arm, naked 
to the elbow, and waved her hand to him above the heads of 
those in front 

" Hole on marster ! hole on ! " she cried in a tone of humor- 
ous entreaty. "Don' knock 'im off till I come! Gimme* 
bid at 'im!" 

The sheriff paused and smiled. The crowd made way 
tumultously, with broad laughter and comment 

" Stan' aside theah an' let Aun' Charlotte in ! " 

"Now you '11 see biddin' ! " 

"Get out of the way foh Aim* Charlotte!" 

" Up, my free niggah ! Hurrah foh Kentucky ! " 

A moment more and she stood inside the ring of spectators, 
her basket on the pavement at her feet, her hands plumped 
akimbo into her fathomless sides, her head up, and her soft, 
motherly eyes turned eagerly upon the sheriff. Of the crowd 
she seemed unconscious, and on the vagrant before her she had 
not cast a single glance. 

She was dressed with perfect neatness. A red and yellow 
Madras 'kerchief was bound about her head in a high coil, and 
another over the bosom of her stiffly starched and smoothly 
ironed blue cottonade dress. Rivulets of perspiration ran down 
over her nose, her temples, and around her ears, and disap- 
peared mysteriously in the creases of her brown neck. A single 
drop accidentally hung glistening like a diamond on the circlet 
of one of her large brass earrings. 

The sheriff looked at her a moment, smiling but a little 
disconcerted. The spectacle was unprecedented. 

"What do you want heah, Aun' Charlotte?" he asked 
kindly. "You can't sell yo' pies an' gingerbread heah." 

"I don' wan' sell no pies en gingerbread," she replied, 
contemptuously. "I wan' bid on Am," and she nodded side- 
wise at the vagrant "White folks allers sellin' niggahs to 
wuk fuh dem; I gwine to buy a white man to wuk fuh me. 
En he gwine t' git a mighty hard mistiss, you heah me ! " 

The eyes of the sheriff twinkled with delight 

"Ten dollahs is offahed foh ole King Sol'mon. Is theah 
any othah bid ? Are you all done ? " 

"Leben," she said. 

Two young ragamuffins crawled among the legs of the crowd 
up to her basket and filched pies and cake beneath her very 
nose. 
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" Twelve ! " cried the student, laughing. 

" Thirteen ! " she laughed, too, but her eyes flashed. 

" You are bidding against a niggah," whispered the student's 
companion in his ear. 

"So I am; let's be off," answered the other, with a hot 
flush on his proud face. 

Thus the sale was ended, and the crowd variously dispersed. 
In a distant corner of the courtyard the ragged urchins were 
devouring their unexpected booty. The old negress drew a red 
handkerchief out of her bosom, untied a knot in a corner of it, 
and counted out the money to the sheriff. Only she and the 
vagrant were now left on the spot 

" You have bought me. What do you want me to do ? " he 
asked quietly. 

" Lohd, honey ! " she answered, in a low tone of affectionate 
chiding, "I don' wan' you to do nothin' ! I wuzn' gwine t' 'low 
dem white folks to buy you. Dey'd wuk you till you dropped 
dead. You go 'long en do ez you please." 

She gave a cunning chuckle of triumph in thus setting at 
naught the ends of justice, and in a voice rich and musical with 
affection, she said, as she gave him a little push : — 

"You bettah be gittin' out o' dis blazin' sun. G' on home! 
I be 'long by-en-by." 

He turned and moved slowly away in the direction of Water 
Street, where she lived ; and she, taking up her basket, shuffled 
across the market place toward Gheapside, muttering to herself 
the while : — 

"I come mighty nigh gittin' dar too late, foolin' 'long wid 
dese pies. Sellin' him 'ca'se he don' wuk! Umph! if all de 
men in dis town dat don' wuk wuz to be tuk up en sole, d' 
wouldn' be 'nough money in de town to buy 'em ! Don' I see 
'em settin' 'roun 'dese taverns f 'om mohnin' till night ? " 

Nature soon smiles upon her own ravages and strews our 
graves with flowers, not as memories, but for other flowers when 
the spring returns. 

It was one cool, brilliant morning late in that autumn. The 
air blew fresh and invigorating, as though on the earth there 
were no corruption, no death. Far southward had flown the 
plague. A spectator in the open court square might have seen 
many signs of life returning to the town. Students hurried 
along, talking eagerly. Merchants met for the first time and 
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spoke of the winter trade. An old negress, gayly and neatly 
dressed, came into the market place, and sitting down on a 
sidewalk displayed her yellow and red apples and fragrant 
gingerbread. She hummed to herself an old cradle-song, and 
in her soft, motherly black eyes shone a mild, happy radiance. 
A group of young ragamuffins eyed her longingly from a dis- 
tance. Court was to open for the first time since the spring. 
The hour was early, and one by one the lawyers passed slowly 
in. On the steps of the court-house three men were standing: 
Thomas Brown, the sheriff; old Peter Leuba, who had jfist 
walked over from his music store on Main Street; and little 
M. Giron, the French confectioner. Each wore mourning on 
his hat, and their voices were low and grave. 

"Gentlemen," the sheriff was saying, "it was on this very 
spot the day befoah the cholera broke out that I sole 'im as a 
vagrant. An' I did the meanes' thing a man can evah do. I 
hel' 'im up to public ridicule foh his weakness an' made spoht 
of 'is infirmities. I laughed at 'is povahty an' 'is ole clo'es. 
I delivahed on 'im as complete an oration of sarcastic detrac- 
tion as I could prepare on the spot, out of my own meanness 
an' with the vulgah sympathies of the crowd. Gentlemen, if 
I only had that crowd heah now, an' ole King Sol'mon standin* 
in the midst of it, that I might ask 'im to accept a humble 
public apology, offahed from the heaht of one who feels himself 
unworthy to shake 'is han' ! But gentlemen, that crowd will 
nevah reassemble. Neahly ev'ry man of them is dead, an' ole 
King Sol'mon buried them." 

" He buried my friend Adolphe Xaupi," said Fran<jois Giron, 
touching his eyes with his handkerchief. 

" There is a case of my best Jamaica rum for him whenever 
he comes for it," said old Leuba, clearing his throat. 

"But, gentlemen, while we are speakin' of ole King Sol'mon 
we ought not to forget who it is that has suppohted 'im. Yon- 
dah she sits on the sidewalk, sellin' 'er apples an' gingerbread." 

The three men looked in the direction indicated. 

" Heah comes ole King Sol'mon now, '* exclaimed the sheriff. 

Across the open square the vagrant was seen walking slowly 
along with his habitual air of quiet, unobtrusive preoccupation. 
A minute more and he had come over and passed into the court- 
house by a side door. 

"Is Mr. Clay to be in court to-day ? " 

" He is expected, I think." 
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"Then let *s go in: there will be a crowd. ,f 

"I don't know: so many are dead." 

They turned and entered and found seats as quietly as pos- 
sible ; for a strange and sorrowful hush brooded over the court- 
room. Until the bar assembled, it had not been realized how 
many were gone. The silence was that of a common over- 
whelming disaster. No one spoke with his neighbor; no one 
observed the vagrant as he entered and made his way to a seat 
on one of the meanest benches, a little apart from the others. 
He had not sat there since the day of his indictment for vagrancy. 
The judge took his seat, and making a great effort to control 
himself, passed his eyes slowly over the court-room. All at 
once he caught sight of old King Solomon sitting against the 
wall in an obscure corner; and before any one could know 
what he was doing, he had hurried down and walked up to the 
vagrant and grasped his hand. He tried to speak, but could 
not. Old King Solomon had buried his wife and daughter, — 
buried them one clouded midnight, with no one present but 
himself. 

Then the oldest member of the bar started up and followed 
the example ; and then the other members, rising by a common 
impulse, filed slowly back and one by one wrung that hard and 
powerful hand. After them came the other persons in the court- 
room. The vagrant, the gravedigger, had risen and stood 
against the wall, at first with a white face and a dazed expres- 
sion, not knowing what it meant ; afterwards, when he under- 
stood it, his head dropped suddenly forward and his tears fell 
thick and hot upon the hands that he could not see. And his 
were not the only tears. Not a man in the long file but paid 
his tribute of emotion as he stepped forward to honor that 
image of sadly eclipsed but still effulgent humanity. It was 
not grief, it was not gratitude, nor any sense of making repara- 
tion for the past. It was the softening influence of an act of 
heroism, which makes every man feel himself a brother hand 
in hand with every other; — such power has a single act of 
moral greatness to reverse the relations of men, lifting up one, 
and bringing all others to do him homage. 

It was the coronation scene in the life of "Ole" King 
Solomon of Kentucky. 
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WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

Allingham, William, an Irish poet, bom in Ballyshannon, 
Ireland, in 1828; died 1889. He began to contribute to literary 
periodicals at an early age, and, removing to England, he was ap- 
pointed to a position in the customs. For several years he was 
editor of " Fraser's Magazine," in which many of his poems first 
appeared. Among these is "Lawrence Blooinfield in Ireland," 
which contains nearly five thousand lines, and sketches the charac- 
teristic features of contemporary Irish life. His first volume of 
poems was published in 1850. This was followed by "Day and 
Night Songs" (1854) ; "Fifty Modern Poems" (1865) ; and "Songs, 
Poems, and Ballads" (1877), consisting of revised versions of many 
pieces before published, with the addition of many new ones. His 
" Lawrence Bloomfield " was also republished in a separate volume, 
in 1864. 

A Holiday. 

[1824-1889.] 

Out of the city, far away 

With Spring to-day ! 
Where copses tufted with primrose 

Give me repose, 
Wood sorrel and wild violet 

Soothe my souPs fret, 
The pure delicious vernal air 

Blows away care, 
The birds' reiterated songs 

Heal fancied wrongs. 

Down the rejoicing brook my grief 

Drifts like a leaf, 
And on its gently murmuring flow 

Doth glide and go; 
The bud-besprinkled boughs and hedges. 

The sprouting sedges 
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Waving beside the water's brink, 

Gome like cool drink 
To fevered lips, like fresh soft mead 

To kine that feed. 

Much happier than the kine, I fed 

My dreaming head 
In grass ; I see far mountains blue, 

Like heaven in view, 
Green world and sunny sky above 

Alive with love ; 
All, all, however came they there, 

Divinely fair. 



The Ruined Chapel. 

(From " Day and Night Songs.") 

By the shore, a plot of ground 
Clips a ruined chapel round, 
Buttressed with a grassy mound ; 

Where Day and Night and Day go bj 
And bring no touch of human sound. 

Washing of the lonely seas, 
Shaking of the guardian trees, 
Piping of the salted breeze ; 

Day and Night and Day go by 
To the endless tune of these. 

Or when, as winds and waters keep 
A hush more dead than any sleep, 
Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 

And Day and Night and Day go by ; 
Here the silence is most deep. 

The empty ruins, lapsed again 

Into Nature's wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain 

As Day and Night and Day go by 5 
And hoard June's sun and April's rain. 

Here fresh funereal tears were shed; 

Now the graves are also dead ; 

And suckers from the ash-tree spread, 

While Day and Night and Day go by; 
And stars move calmly overhead. 
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The Winter Peab. 

(From " Ballads and Songs.") 

Is always Age severe ? 

Is never South austere? 
Spring-fruits are sour to eat ; 

Autumn's the mellow time. 
Nay, very late in the year, 

Short day and frosty rime, 
Thought, like a winter pear, 

Stone-cold in summer's prime, 
May turn from harsh to sweet. 

Song. 

(From "Day and Night Songs.") 

O 8PIbit of the Summer-time 1 

Bring back the roses to the dells; 

The swallow from her distant clime, 
The honey-bee from drowsy cells. 

Bring back the friendship of the sun; 

The gilded evenings calm and late, 
When weary children homeward run, 

And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 

Bring back the singing ; and the scent 
Of meadow-lands at dewy prime; 

Oh, bring again my heart's content, 
Thou Spirit of the Summer-time ! 

The Bubble. 

(From " Ballads and Songs/*) 

See the pretty planet ! 

Floating sphere ! 
Faintest breeze will fan it 
Far or near; 

World as light as feather; 

Moonshine rays, 
Bainbow tints together, 

As it plays. 
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Drooping, sinking, failing, 

Nigh to earth, 
Mounting, whirling, sailing, 

Pull of mirth ; 

Life there, welling, flowing, 

Waving round ; 
Pictures coming, going, 

Without sound. 

Quick now, be this airy 

Globe repelled ! 
Never can the fairy 

Star be held. 

Touched — it in a twinkle 

Disappears ! 
Leaving but a sprinkle, 

As of tears. 



St. Mabgabet's Eve. 

(From " Ballads and Songs.") 

I built my castle upon the seaside, 

The waves roll so gayly 0, 
Half on the land and half in the tide, 

Love me true I 

Within was silk, without was stone, 

The waves roll so gayly O, 
It lacks a queen, and that alone, 

Love me true ! 

The gray old harper sang to me, 

The waves roll so gayly 0, 
1 Beware of the Damsel of the Sea I* 

Love me true ! 

Saint Margaret's Eve it did befall, 

The waves roll so gayly O, 
The tide came creeping up the wall, 

Love me true! 

I opened my gate ; who there should stand - 
The waves roll so gayly — 

But a fair lady, with a cup in her hand, 
Love me true 1 
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The cup was gold and full of wine, 

The waves roll so gayly 0, 
"Drink," said the lady, "and I will be thine,* 

Love me true 1 

"Enter my castle, lady fair/' 

The waves roll so gayly O, 
u You shall be queen of all that 's there," 

Love me true ! 

A gray old harper sang to me, 

The waves roll so gayly O, 
" Beware of the Damsel of the Sea ! " 

Love me true ! 

In hall he harpeth many a year, 

The waves roll so gayly O, 
And we will sit his song to hear, 

Love me true 1 

u I love thee deep, I love thee true/ 1 

The waves roll so gayly O, 
u But ah ! I know not how to woo," 

Love me truel 

Down dashed the cup, with a sudden shock, 

The waves roll so gayly 0, 
The wine like blood ran over the rock, 

Love me true ! 

She said no word, but shrieked aloud, 

The waves roll so gayly 0, 
And vanished away from where she stood, 

Love me true ! 

I locked and barred my castle door, 

The waves roll so gayly O, 
Three summer days I grievfed sore, 

Love me true ! 

For myself a day, a night, 

The waves roll so gayly 0, 
And two to moan that lady bright* 
Love me true I 
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JOHANNA AMBROS1US. <£> 

Ambbo8ius, Johanna, a talented German poet and story-writer; 
born at Lengwethen, East Prussia, August 3, 1854. Daughter 
of an artisan, and married in 1874 to a peasant's son by the name of 
Voigt, she led the hard life of a peasant woman till in middle age 
she wrote verses, which were published in a weekly newspaper; 
their success led to the publication of other poems and stories of 
hers, which have had extremely wide circulation. 

Invitation. 

How long wilt stand outside and cower ? 

Come straight within, beloved guest. 
The winds are fierce this wintry hour: 

Gome, stay awhile with me and rest. 
You wander begging shelter vainly 

A weary time from door to door ; 
I see what you have suffered plainly : 

Gome, rest with me and stray no more! 

And nestle by me, trusting-hearted ; 

Lay in my loving hands your head : 
Then back shall come your peace departed, 

Through the world's baseness long since fled; 
And deep from out your heart upspringing, 

Love's downy wings will soar to view, 
The darling smiles like magic bringing 

Around your gloomy lips anew. 

Come, rest : myself will here detain yon, 

So long as pulse of mine shall beat ; 
Nor shall my heart grow cold and pain yon, 

Till carried to yonr last retreat. 
Tou gaze at me in doubting fashion, 

Before the offered rapture dumb; 
Tears and still tears your sole expression: 

Bedew my bosom with them — comet 
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Do Thou Love, Too. 

Thb waves they whisper 

In Luna's glance, 
Entrancing music 

For the nixies 9 dance. 
They beckon, smiling, 

And wavewise woo, 
While softly plashing : 

" Do thou lore, love I n 

In blossoming lindens 

Doves fondly rear 
Their tender fledglings 

From year to year. 
With never a pausing, 

They bill and coo, 
And twitter gently : — 

"Do thou love, too I" 



SAINT AMBROSE. 

Ambrose, or Ambbosius, Saint, a father of the Latin Church, 
born at Treves, Prussia, about a. d. 340 ; died at Milan, Italy, in 
April, 394. He was Bishop of Milan from 375. 

Prayer of Saint Ambrose. 

Before the ending of the day, 
Creator of the world, we pray 
That with Thy wonted favor, Thou 
Wouldst be our guard and keeper now. 
Prom all ill dreams defend our sight, 
Prom fears and terrors of the night ; 
Withhold from us our ghostly foe, 
That spot of sin we may not know. 
Our Pather, that we ask be done, 
Through Jesus Christ, Thine only Son; 

j Who, with the Holy Ghost and Thee, 

I Doth live and reign eternally. 
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EDMONDO DB AMICIS. 

Amcis, Edmondo de, a distinguished Italian traveller and 
writer ; born at Oneglia in Liguria, October 21, 1846. From 1865 
till the occupation of Borne by the Italian army he was in the mill, 
tary service of King Victor Emanuel's government; then he re- 
turned to civil life at Turin, devoting himself wholly to literature, 
in which he had already won distinction by several graphic sketches 
of camp life. Among his writings of this kind the most noteworthy 
are: "Army Life" (1869) and "Recollections of 1870-71." Of 
novels we have from his pen : " The College Friends/' " A Great 
Day," "The Paternal Home" (1872), and "Cuore" (Hearts), pub- 
lished in English as " The Heart of a Schoolboy." His works of 
travel — including " Spain," " Recollections of London," " Holland," 
"Constantinople," "Recollections of Paris," "Morocco" — have had 
a very wide circulation, and have been translated into several lan- 
guages. He has published also a volume of " Verses." 

The Wounded Vidette. 1 

(From " Military Life in Italy.") 

It was growing dark. The streets of the city were full of 
people. Those shops which are generally open during the 
evening were in great part closed, and the remainder were being 
shut one by one. Here and there, at the corners, on the squares, 
in front of the cafes, on the steps of the churches, were groups 
of men and boys, who were talking in low and excited voices, 
turning from time to time to look around them in order to see 
that no suspicious person was listening. There was a continuous 
descent of people from the houses to the street ; they stopped a 
moment on the doorway, looked to the right and left as if uncer- 
tain which way to go, and then mingled in the crowd. In the 
whispering of the crowd, although it was much denser and more 
noisy than usual, there was perceptible a suppressed and almost 
timid tone. Now and then a knot of people crossed the street 
hurriedly, and behind them a long train of gamins who made 
way for themselves between the legs of the people with their 

1 Copyright by G. P. Putnam's Sana, New York. 
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elbows and shoulders, whistling and shrieking as they did so. 
At the sound of any voice which made itself heard above the 
general murmur, many stopped and turned back to ask what 
was the matter. It was only some one who had made use of an 
expression a little stronger than the others — that waa all. 
After the people had looked at him a moment and he at the 
people, every one went on his way. A moment later a great 
blow was heard on one side of the street ; every one turned in 
the direction of the sound. Who is it ? What is it ? What 's 
happened ? It was a shopkeeper who had closed and barred his 
door. The carriages passed slowly, and the coachmen begged 
the crowd to make way, with an unusually polite smile, and a 
motion of the whip that was excessively courteous. On the 
corners, by the light of the lamps, were seen those poor news- 
paper venders assailed by ten people at a time, who, holding out 
the sou with one hand, seized the desired sheet with the other, 
drew to one side, then unfolded it in haste, and searched with 
avidity for some important news. Some of the passers-by 
stopped, formed a circle round the possessor of the journal, 
and the latter read in a low voice while the others listened 
attentively. 

Suddenly all the people are seen running toward the end of 
a street ; there is instantly a great press, a loud shout, a tre- 
mendous confusion; above the heads can be seen four or five 
muskets knocked here and there ; a clapping of hands is heard ; 
the crowd vacillates, falls back, opens on one side ; four or five 
dark figures appear with muskets in their hands, give a glance 
about them with an air of triumph, turn into an alley, and off 
they dash ; a troop of boys, howling and whistling, follow them. 
What was it? What's happened? Nothing, nothing. A 
patrol of the national guard has been disarmed. A moment 
later, the crowd opens on another side and four or five unfor- 
tunate fellows appear, with pale faces, bare heads, disheveled 
hair, and clothes torn and disordered. Round about them 
there rises a murmur of compassion ; some sympathetic person 
takes them by the arm, leads them out of the throng, and accom- 
panies them home, exhorting them by word and gesture to be 
courageous. 

Meanwhile confusion, great excitement, and deafening noises 
have sprung up in the multitude. " Give way there ! Make 
way there!" is suddenly shouted on one side of the street. 
All turn in that direction. Who is it? What is it? What's 
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happened? "Make way there! Make way there!" The 
crowd divides, falls back rapidly, forms a hedge on the sides of 
the street, and a company of sharpshooters traverse it on a 
ran. A dirty, noisy troop of gamins follow them. The crowd 
closes up again. 

Suddenly a confused sound of angry, menacing voices breaks 
out on another side ; the crowd gathers and forms at this 
point; above the heads two or three carabineers' hats appear 
and disappear, then a burst of applause, the crowd opens, a 
man breathless and disfigured runs out and disappears. " They 
wanted to put handcuffs on him/' some one remarks in a tone 
of satisfaction, " but they did not succeed in doing so ; there 
were some strong people who took his part We should like to 
see them ! " 

The crowd proceeds slowly in one direction, and reaches 
the corner of a street. Suddenly the people in front stop and 
those behind press on to them ; the former recede a few steps, 
the latter are violently forced back, then begin to push forward 
again, and then recede once more ; all of which gives rise 
to indescribable disorder. " What is the matter ? Who is pre- 
venting our going on ? Forward, forward ! " " Oh, yes, it 
is very fine to say forward! There is a company of soldiers 
with bayonets fixed who are barring the passage." Then fol- 
low shouts, hisses, oaths, and imprecations. " Down with the 
oppressors ! We don't want oppression, down with those mus- 
kets, give us a free passage — out of the way ! " All at once 
the crowd turn their backs on the soldiers and take flight, leav- 
ing the pavement strewn with the fallen, and invade in less than 
a moment the side streets, caf£s, vestibules, and courts of the 
neighboring houses. The soldiers have lowered their bayonets. 

" Make way there ! Make way there ! " they shriek, on one 
side. From one of the side alleys comes the sound of horses' 
tramp and the clinking of swords ; it is a squad of cavalry that 
is advancing ; the gleam of the first helmets is seen ; a troop of 
horses break through the crowd, which spring to the right and 
left against the walls of the houses ; the squad passes in the 
midst of profound silence ; when it is almost by, a voice or a 
hiss is heard here and there; it has passed — then follow 
shouts, whistles, reproaches, and a shower of cabbage heads and 
lemon peel on to the last horses. The squad stops, the last 
horses back a few paces, the crowd turns and clears the street 
for a hundred steps. 
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In the nearest group is heard from time to time a furious 
outburst of oaths, a beating of sticks, a sharp cry, a feeble moan, 
and then a long whisper followed by a timid silence. " What 
has happened ? What was it ? Nothing, nothing ; they have 
driven a few inches of steel into the back of a public guard." 
The crowds draw back on the right and left, and a carabineer, 
with bare head and both hands buried in his hair, crosses the 
street tottering and staggering like a drunken man. " What is 
the matter ? What have they done ?" " They have given him 
a blow on the head." "To the square! To the square!" 
suddenly shouts a powerful voice. " To the square ! " comes 
the unanimous response from all sides. And the multitude 
burst tumultuously into the nearest street and start toward the 
square. 

All this occurred not many years since in one of the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, while in a neighboring street, in the midst 
of the tumult, a band of eight soldiers passed with a corporal 
and sergeant, to relieve another body standing guard at a public 
building in a little square near by. The squad moved slowly, 
and the soldiers looked curiously on this side and that. Just in 
this street the excitement seemed greatest and the conduct of 
the people most resolute. 

The patrol passed near a large group of those people who 
are only seen on certain evenings, and who with surly and 
heated faces hold forth loudly in the midst of roughs, around 
whom there is always a group of gamins. One of the group 
sees the patrol, turns, and pointing his finger at the soldiers, 
exclaims, sotto voce : " Look at them ! " The whole circle turns 
in that direction, and one after the other, gradually raising his 
voice, begins to say : " Yes, look at the men who never fail to 
come out when the people wish to make their rights felt. They 
reason with the butt end of their muskets ; the bayonets are 
made to drive holes in the bodies of those who are hungry. 
They don't lack bread, you understand, but others starve; 
what does it matter to them ? Powder and lead for those who 
are hungry ! " 

The soldiers went on without turning back. The group 
moved forward, and, preceded by an advance guard of gamins, 
followed them. In a moment they caught up with them and 
accompanied them for a few paces. The soldiers continued to 
march without turning their heads. One of the group begins to 
cough ; another sneezes ; a third coughs harder ; a fourth makes 
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ready to expectorate, and, turning toward the band, spits with a 
rattling sound, which ends in a burst of uncontrollable laugh- 
ter ; all the others clap their hands. The small boys whistle, 
scream, and, instigated by the larger ones, slowly approach the 
soldiers. The latter continue to march without giving any sign 
of having noticed anything. The former approach nearer and 
walk beside the soldiers, looking them in the face with an 
expression intended to say : *' I defy you." One of them begins 
to imitate quite grotesquely their regular step, crying in a nasal 
tone, as he does ; " One, two ! one, two ! " Another mimics the 
gait of the soldiers bent and limping under the weight of the 
knapsacks. A third, urged on by one of those at the rear, 
seizes the hem of the corporal's cloak, gives a tug, and runs off. 
The corporal turns and raises his hand as if to give him a box 
on the ear. 

" Eh ! eh ! " they shout all around. " Now we '11 see. Give 
a blow to a boy ! Shame ! The time of the Croats has passed ! 
You must try other methods now ! A blow to a boy ! Try 
again ! " 

One of the soldiers, on hearing these words, bites his finger, 
planting his teeth well in, and uttering a groan of rage. At 
that point he feels his canteen struck a hard blow ; the blood 
rushes to his head ; he turns and gives a hit on the shoulder of 
the gamin who had struck him, throwing him back several paces. 

"Here! Here!" breaks out menacingly from the crowd. 
u Here are the ruffians ! Worse than the Croats ! Worse than 
the bailiffs. Now we '11 give them a lesson ; we '11 make you pay, 
you dog ! Oppressors ! Worse than Croats ! For shame, to 
beat an unarmed boy ! " 

The boys, emboldened by the anger of the mob and the 
surety of impunity, went and stuck their heads between the 
soldiers, whispering in a hoarse and aggravating voice : " Ugly 
soldier ! Ugly hangman ! Traitorous bread eater ! Convict 
officer ! Burst, you face of a dog ! " 

And the throng all around : "Shame ! To beat an unarmed 
boy ! " 

" You cowards ! " said the poor soldier to himself, biting, 
meanwhile, his lips until he drew blood. " Cowards ! An 
unarmed boy ! Don't you know that there are words which 
kill? Hangman! Croat! To me! To me! Oh!" — And 
he bit his hand again, shaking his head in a desperate way. 

After a few moments, followed always by the people, the 
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squad arrived at the square and entered the guardhouse, which 
was a little, low, squalid room, lighted by one lantern. The 
sentinel at the door of the palace was instantly changed twenty 
or thirty feet from the guard, the squad who had been there 
first went off, and those newly arrived began arranging their 
knapsacks on the racks, and hanging their haversacks and can- 
teens on the hooks. 

On arriving within fifty paces of the guardroom, the people 
who had followed the squad stopped, and from there began 
provoking the soldiers by words and deeds, but the latter paid 
- no attention to them. Seeing that there was no way of excit- 
ing a riot, they were on the point of moving off, when one of 
them observed that the soldier in the sentinel box was the one 
who a short time before had given the boy a blow on the 
shoulder. "Is it really he?" "Yes." "Really?" "Yes, 
I tell you it is that rascal." " You wretch. Now we 11 fix 
you. Just wait!" 

And they all moved toward the sentinel. At the distance 
of about thirty paces they stopped, drew up in line, and began 
to look at him out of the corner of their eyes. The soldier 
stood there, near his box, motionless and firmly, with his head 
erect and his eyes fixed on those provoking faces which were 
ranged before him. Suddenly, out of the group steps a ragged 
youth, with a hat crushed over one ear, the stump of a cigar in 
his mouth, moves forward with his hands in his pockets, hum- 
ming in a mocking way, and comes and plants himself within 
fifteen paces of the sentinel, looking insolently into his face, 
crossing his arms and assuming an attitude of defiant imperti- 
nence. 

The soldier looked at him. 

Then the man whirled suddenly on his heel, turned his back, 
bursting into a concerted laugh with the others, who stood 
watching him and urging him on by signs. 

The soldier shook his head two or three times, bit his lips, 
uttered a sigh, tapping the ground impatiently with his foot as 
if to say : " Ah, patience ! patience ! it is hard to bear ! " 

The rough turned, facing the soldier once more and after 
a moment's hesitation, took from his mouth the cigar stump 
and threw it at his feet, retreating eight or ten paces to place 
himself beyond the reach of a sudden assault. 

The soldier turned pale, raised his eyes to heaven, clinched 
his fists, and ground his teeth ; his mind was growing confused. 
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" Why do you do this to me?" he then said sadly to him- 
self, turning his eyes and face toward those people as if he 
were really speaking to them. " What have you against me ? 
Have I done anything to you ? I have done nothing. Why 
did I give that boy a blow ? But why did he come and insult 
me ? Who had provoked bim ? Who was annoying you ? 
What do you wish of me ? I have offended no one, I do not 
know you even ; I am a poor soldier and am doing my duty, 
and stand here because I am ordered to do so. Yes, ridicule 
and hiss at me ; you do yourselves honor to treat your soldiers 
in such a way . . . just as if they were brigands ! " 

At that point, a stump of cabbage thrown with great force 
grazed the ground, and bouncing and whistling fell at his feet. 
" God ! God ! " he murmured in a desperate tone of voice, 
covering his face with one hand and resting his forehead on 
the other, which was leaning on the mouth of his gun. " I 
shall lose my head ! I cannot control myself much longer. 
The blood is rushing to my head ! . . . 

"But it is quite useless," he added a moment later in a 
trembling and stifled voice; "it is useless to make us wear 
these "... and he gave a hard blow on the two medals that 
he wore on his breast, making them hit each other and resound ; 
" it is useless for them to give us medals because we have 
fought for our country, if afterward they are to throw cigar 
stumps and cabbage heads in our faces! Oh, you wish to 
make me abandon my post, do you ? You wish me to betray 
my trust. If you were fifty or even a hundred, you could not 
force me to move from here ; if you should all spring upon me 
at once, I would sooner be torn to pieces like a dog. Come 
on, you cowards ! Don't insult me from a distance. Yes, yes, 
I understand, it is useless for you to make signs at me ; I know 
that you have knives in your pockets ; but you won't quite dare 
to plant them in my stomach in broad daylight. You would 
prefer sticking them into my back at night . . . when . . ." 

Suddenly he uttered a sharp cry, let his musket fall, covered 
his face with his hands, tottered, and fell at the foot of his 
3entry box : a stone had hit him on the forehead. 

All the soldiers rushed forward, the crowd dispersed and 
iisappeared ; the wounded man was carried into the guard- 
room with his face and chest bleeding ; the wound was instantly 
washed, his head bound up, he was given something to drink, 
and a bed was prepared for him on the table with the camp 
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blankets of the other soldiers. While they were all gathering 
around him, and overwhelming him with questions and words 
of comfort, and the sergeant was scolding him for not having 
asked assistance at the first insult of those people, an officer 
suddenly entered, and behind him the first file of a squad of 
soldiers. At the same moment, plunged forward by a vigorous 
push, there dashed into the middle of the room a man with 
distorted face, hair hanging over his forehead, and clothes in 
rags. He had been arrested on that same little square by the 
soldiers of a squad who were passing, and to whom he had 
offered a violent resistance. 

At the first appearance of the prisoner the wounded soldier 
sprang up from the table, made a dash at him, placed himself 
face to face with him, looked at him a moment with flashing 
eyes, uttered a cry, which came broken and hoarse from be- 
tween his clinched teeth, took a step backward, and resting 
proudly on his right foot, and raising his left hand, with the 
first finger pointing to the face of the man, who was watching 
him with fear : " Ah, you are the one ! " he shrieked in a tone 
that froze one's blood ; " I recognize you ! You called me 
hangman in the street and have broken my head with a stone 
on the square ; now it 's your turn ! " Saying which, he sprang 
at him, seized him by the collar of his jacket and shirt, pinned 
him with one dash against the wall, raised his clinched and 
trembling fist, and aimed at his head with angry, bloodshot 
eyes. . . . All this took place in an instant ; those present in- 
terfered, separated them, held the wounded man by the arm, a 
corporal supported the other, who was ready to drop, and both 
stood for a moment looking into .each other's eyes, panting and 
gasping ; the one white from fear, his arms hanging and his 
head bowed ; the other with his face flaming and haughty, his 
fists clinched, and his whole body shaken by a violent tremor. 
Meanwhile a crowd of inquisitive people had gathered before 
the guardroom door. 

The officer looked from one to the other, and asked the ser- 
geant the cause of the trouble. The latter related all that he 
knew. The officer then turned toward the prisoner, who held 
his chin down on his chest, and in the midst of a profound 
silence, said in an extraordinarily quiet tone : — 

" I can understand that, from a barricade, a man may cast 
things at a battalion, with some end or aim in view, but this 
useless and stupid insult to an inoffensive soldier, who has 
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neither the responsibility or right to defend himself, is one of 
the most disgusting pieces of cowardice that can stain a citizen.' 9 

A murmur of approbation was heard among the crowd at 
the door. 

" Take that man away ! " added the officer, lighting the end 
of a cigar in a flame of the lantern. 

" And you," he said, turning toward the wounded soldier, 
while the patrol led the prisoner off, " forgive . . . and forget." 

The soldier gave a nod in the affirmative. 

" And keep up your spirits," concluded the officer, putting 
the cigar in his mouth. 

" As for me," replied the soldier, closing his teeth on the 
cigar and taking it between his forefinger and thumb, " I am 
always in good spirits ; but you must understand, lieutenant, 
that these are things that try one." 

So the drama ended with a laugh. 

The Land of Pluck. 

(From "Holland and Its People.") 

Whoever looks for the first time at a large map of Holland 
wonders that a country so constituted can continue to exist. 
At the first glance it is difficult to see whether land or water 
predominates, or whether Holland belongs most to the continent 
or to the sea. Those broken and compressed coasts; those 
deep bays ; those great rivers that, losing the aspect of rivers, 
seem bringing new seas to the sea ; that sea which, changing 
itself into rivers, penetrates the land and breaks it into archi- 
pelagoes; the lakes, the vast morasses, the canals crossing 
and recrossing each other, all combine to give the idea of a 
country that may at any moment disintegrate and disappear. 
Seals and beavers would seem to be its rightful inhabitants ; but 
since there are men bold enough to live in it, they surely cannot 
ever sleep in peace. 

What sort of a country Holland is, has been told by many in 
few words. Napoleon said it was an alluvion of French rivers, — 
the Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse, — and with this pretext 
he added it to the Empire. One writer has defined it as a sort of 
transition between land and sea. Another, as an immense crust 
of earth floating on the water. Others, an annex of the old 
continent, the China of Europe, the end of the earth and the 
beginning of the ocean, a measureless raft of mud and sand; 
and Philip II. called it the country nearest to hell. 
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But they all agreed upon one point, and all expressed it in 
the same words : — Holland is a conquest made by man over the 
sea ; it is an artificial country : the Hollanders made it ; it exists 
because the Hollanders preserve it; it will vanish whenever the 
Hollanders shall abandon it. 

To comprehend this truth, we must imagine Holland as it was 
when first inhabited by the first German tribes that wandered 
away in search of a country. 

It was almost uninhabitable. There were vast tempestuous 
lakes, like seas, touching one another ; morass beside morass ; one 
tract after another covered with brushwood ; immense forests of 
pines, oaks, and alders, traversed by herds of wild horses and 
so thick were these forests that tradition says one could travel 
leagues passing from tree to tree without ever putting foot to the 
ground. The deep bays and gulfs carried into the heart of the 
country the fury of the northern tempests. Some provinces dis- 
appeared once every year under the waters of the sea, and were 
nothing but muddy tracts, neither land nor water, where it was 
impossible either to walk or to sail. The large rivers, without 
sufficient inclination to descend to the sea, wandered here and 
there uncertain of their way, and slept in monstrous pools and 
ponds among the sands of the coasts. It was a sinister place, 
swept by furious winds, beaten by obstinate rains, veiled in a 
perpetual fog, where nothing was heard but the roar of the sea 
and the voices of wild beasts and birds of the ocean. The first 
people who had the courage to plant their tents there, had to 
raise with their own hands dikes of earth to keep out the rivers 
and the sea, and lived within them like shipwrecked men upon 
desolate islands, venturing forth at the subsidence of the waters 
in quest of food in the shape of fish and game, and gathering the 
eggs of marine birds upon the sand. 

Caesar, passing by, was the first to name this people. The 
other Latin historians speak with compassion and respect of these 
intrepid barbarians who lived upon a u floating land," exposed to 
the intemperance of a cruel sky and the fury of the mysterious 
northern sea ; and the imagination pictures the Roman soldiers, 
who, from the heights of the uttermost citadels of the empire, 
beaten by the waves, contemplated with wonder and pity those 
wandering tribes upon their desolate land, like a race accursed of 
heaven. 

Now, if we remember that such a region has become one of 
the most fertile, wealthiest, and best regulated of the countries 
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of the world, we shall understand the justice of the saying that 
Holland is a conquest made by man. But, it must be added, the 
conquest goes on forever. 

To explain this fact — to show how the existence of Holland, 
in spite of the great defensive works constructed by the inhabi- 
tants, demands an incessant and most perilous struggle — it will 
be enough to touch here and there upon a few of the principal 
vicissitudes of her physical history, from the time when her 
inhabitants had already reduced her to a habitable country. 

Tradition speaks of a great inundation in Friesland in the 
sixth century. From that time every gulf, every island, and it 
may be said every city, in Holland, has its catastrophe to record. 
In thirteen centuries, it is recorded that one great inundation, 
besides smaller ones, has occurred every seven years ; and the 
country being all plain, these inundations were veritable floods. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the sea destroyed a 
part of a fertile peninsula near the mouth of the Ems, and swal- 
lowed up more than thirty villages. In the course of the same 
century, a series of inundations opened an immense chasm in 
northern Holland, and formed the Zuyder Zee, causing the death 
of more than eighty thousand persons. In 1421 a tempest swelled 
the Meuse, so that in one night the waters overwhelmed seventy- 
two villages and one hundred thousand inhabitants. In 1532 the 
sea burst the dikes of Zealand, destroying hundreds of villages, 
and covering forever a large tract of country. In 1570 a storm 
caused another inundation in Zealand and in the province of 
Utrecht ; Amsterdam was invaded by the waters, and in Fries- 
land twenty thousand people were drowned. Other great inunda- 
tions took place in the seventeenth century ; two terribles ones at 
the beginning and the end of the eighteenth ; one in 1825 that 
desolated North Holland, Friesland, Over-Yssel, and Gueldres ; 
and another great one of the Rhine, in 1855, which invaded 
Gueldres and the province of Utrecht, and covered a great part 
of North Brabant. Besides these great catastrophes, thero hap- 
pened in different centuries innumerable smaller ones, which 
would have been famous in any other country, but which in 
Holland are scarcely remembered : like the rising of the lake of 
Haarlem, itself the result of an inundation of the sea ; flourishing 
cities of the gulf of Zuyder Zee vanished under the waters ; the 
islands of Zealand covered again and again by the sea, and again 
emerging ; villages of the coast, from Helder to the mouths of 
the Mouse, from time to time inundated and destroyed ; and in 
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all these inundations immense loss of life of men and animals. 
It is plain that miracles of courage, constancy, and industry must 
have been accomplished by the Hollanders, first in creating and 
afterwards in preserving such a country. The enemy from which 
they had to wrest it yas triple : the sea, the lakes, the rivers. 
They drained the lakes, drove back the sea, and imprisoned the 
rivers. 

To drain the lakes the Hollanders pressed the air into their 
service. The lakes, the marshes, were surrounded by dikes, the 
dikes by canals ; and an army of windmills, putting in motion 
force-pumps, turned the water into the canals, which carried it 
off to the rivers and the sea. Thus vast tracts of land buried 
under the water saw the sun, and were transformed, as if by 
magic, into fertile fields, covered with villages, and intersected 
by canals and roads. In the seventeenth century, in less than 
forty years, twenty-six lakes were drained. At the beginning of 
the present century, in North Holland alone, more than six thou- 
sand hectares (or fifteen thousand acres) were thus redeemed 
from the waters; in South Holland, before 1844, twenty-nine 
thousand hectares ; in the whole of Holland, from 1500 to 1858, 
three hundred and fifty-five thousand hectares. Substituting 
steam-mills for windmills, in thirty-nine months was completed 
the great undertaking of the draining of the lake of Haarlem, 
which measured forty-four kilometres in circumference, and for- 
ever threatened with its tempests the cities of Haarlem, Amster- 
dam, and Leyden. And they are now meditating the prodigious 
work of drying up the Zuyder Zee, which embraces an area of 
more than seven hundred square kilometres. 

The rivers, another eternal enemy, cost no less of labor and 
sacrifice. Some, like the Rhine, which lost itself in the sands 
before reaching the sea, had to be channeled and defended at 
their mouths, against the tides, by formidable cataracts; others, 
like the Meuse, bordered by dikes as powerful as those that were 
raised against the ocean ; others, turned from their course ; the 
wandering waters gathered together ; the course of the affluents 
regulated ; the waters divided with rigorous measure in order 
to retain that enormous mass of liquid in equilibrium, where the 
slightest inequality might cost a province ; and in this way all 
the rivers that formerly spread their devastating floods about 
the country were disciplined into channels and constrained to do 
service. 

But the most tremendous struggle was the battle with the 
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ocean. Holland is in great part lower than the level of the sea ; 
consequently, everywhere that the coast is not defended by sand- 
banks it has to be protected by dikes. If these interminable 
bulwarks of earth, granite, and wood were not there to attest 
the indomitable courage and perseverance of the Hollanders, it 
would not be believed that the hand of man could, even in many 
centuries, have accomplished such a work. In Zealand alone 
the dikes extend to a distance of more than four hundred kilo- 
metres. The western coast of the island of Walcheren is de- 
fended by a dike, in which it is computed that the expense of 
construction added to that of preservation, if it were put out at 
interest, would amount to a sum equal in value to that which 
the dike itself would be worth were it made of massive copper. 
Around the city of Helder, at the northern extremity of North 
Holland, extends a dike ten kilometres long, constructed of 
masses of Norwegian granite, which descends more than sixty 
metres into the sea. The whole province of Friesland, for the 
length of eighty-eight kilometres, is defended by three rows of 
piles sustained by masses of Norwegian and German granite. 
Amsterdam, all the cities of the Zuyder Zee, and all the islands, 

— fragments of vanished lauds, — which are strung like beads 
between Friesland and North Holland, are protected by dikes. 
From the mouths of the Ems to those of the Scheldt, Holland is 
an impenetrable fortress, of whose immense bastions the mills 
are the towers, the cataracts are the gates, the islands the ad- 
vanced forts , and like a true fortress, it shows to its enemy, the 
sea, only the tops of its bell-towers and the roofs of its houses, 
as if in defiance and derision. 

Holland is a fortress, and her people live as in a fortress, on 
a war footing with the sea. An army of engineers, directed by 
the Minister of the Interior, spread over the country, and, 
ordered like an army, continually spy the enemy, watch over the 
internal waters, foresee the bursting of the dikes, order and di- 
rect the defensive works. The expenses of the war are divided, 

— one part to the State, one part to the provinces ; every propri- 
etor pays, besides the general imposts, a special impost for the 
dikes, in proportion to the extent of his lands and their prox- 
imity to the water. An accidental rupture, an inadvertence, 
may cause a flood ; the peril is unceasing ; the sentinels are at 
their posts upon the bulwarks ; at the first assault of the sea, 
they shout the war-cry, and Holland sends men, material, and 
money. And even when there is no great battle, a quiet, silent 
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struggle is forever going on. The innumerable mills, even in 
the drained districts, continue to work unresting, to absorb and 
turn into the canals the water that falls in rain and that which 
filters in from the sea. Every day the cataracts of the bays and 
rivers close their gigantic gates against the high tide trying to 
rush into the heart of the land. The work of strengthening 
dikes, fortifying sand-banks with plantations, throwing out new 
dikes where the banks are low, straight as great lances, vibrat- 
ing in the bosom of the sea and breaking the first impetus of 
the wave, is forever going on. And the sea eternally knocks at 
the river-gates, beats upon the ramparts, growls on every side 
her ceaseless menace, lifting her curious waves as if to see the 
land she counts as hers, piling up banks of sand before the gates 
to kill the commerce of the cities, forever gnawing, scratching, 
digging & t the coast; and failing to overthrow the ramparts 
upon which she foams and fumes in angry effort, she casts at 
their feet ships full of the dead, that they may announce to the 
rebellious country her fury and her strength. 

In the midst of this great and terrible struggle Holland is 
transformed : Holland is the land of transformations. A geo- 
graphical map of that country as it existed eight centuries ago 
is not recognizable. Transforming the sea, men also are trans- 
formed. The sea, at some points, drives back the land ; it takes 
portions from the continent, leaves them and takes them again ; 
joins islands to the mainland with ropes of sand, as in the case 
of Zealand ; breaks off bits from the mainland and makes new 
islands, as in Wieringen ; retires from certain coasts and makes 
land cities out of what were cities of the sea, as Leuvarde ; con- 
verts vast tracts of plain into archipelagoes of a hundred islets, 
as Biisbosch; separates a city from the land, as Dordrecht; 
forms new gulfs two leagues broad, like the gulf of Dollart ; 
divides two provinces with a new sea, like North Holland and 
Friesland. The effect of the inundations is to cause the level of 
the sea to rise in some places and to sink in others ; sterile lands 
are fertilized by the slime of the rivers, fertile lands are changed 
into deserts of sand. With the transformations of the waters 
alternate the transformations of labor. Islands are united to 
continents, like the island of Ameland; entire provinces are 
reduced to islands, as North Holland will be by the new canal 
of Amsterdam, which is to separate it from South Holland; 
lakes as large as provinces disappear altogether, like the lake 
of Beemster ; by the extraction of peat, land is converted into 
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lakes, and these lakes are again transformed into meadows. 
And thus the country changes its aspect according to the vio- 
lence of nature or the needs of men. And while one goes over 
it with the latest map in hand, one may be sure that the map 
will be useless in a few years, because even now there are new 
gulfs in process of formation, tracts of land just ready to be 
detached from the mainland, and great canals being cut that 
will carry life to uninhabited districts. 

But Holland has done more than defend herself against the 
waters ; she has made herself mistress of them, and has used 
them for her own defense. Should a foreign army invade her 
territory, she has but to open her dikes and unchain the sea and 
the rivers, as she did against the Romans, against the Spaniards, 
against the army of Louis XIV., and defend the land cities with 
her fleet. Water was the source of her poverty, she has made 
it the source of wealth. Over the whole country extends an 
immense network of canals, which serves both for the irrigation 
of the land and as a means of communication. The cities, by 
means of canals, communicate with the sea ; canals run from 
town to town, and from them to villages, which are themselves 
bound together by these watery ways, and are connected even to 
the houses scattered over the country ; smaller canals surround 
the fields and orchards, pastures and kitchen-gardens, serving at 
once as boundary wall, hedge, and road-way ; every house is a 
little port. Ships, boats, rafts, move about in all directions, as 
in other places carts and carriages. The canals are the arteries 
of Holland, and the water her life-blood. But even setting aside 
the canals, the draining of the lakes, and the defensive works, on 
every side are seen the traces of marvellous undertakings. The 
soil, which in other countries is a gift of nature, is in Holland a 
work of men's hands. Holland draws the greater part of her 
wealth from commerce ; but before commerce comes the cultiva- 
tion of the soil; and the soil had to be created. There were 
sand-banks interspersed with layers of peat, broad downs swept 
by the winds, great tracts of barren land apparently condemned 
to an eternal sterility. The first elements of manufacture, iron 
and coal, were wanting ; there was no wood, because the forests 
had already been destroyed by tempests when agriculture began ; 
there was no stone, there were no metals. Nature, says a Dutch 
poet, had refused all her gifts to Holland ; the Hollanders had to 
do everything in spite of nature. They began by fertilizing the 
sand. In some places they formed a productive soil with earth 
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brought from a distance, as a garden is made ; they spread the 
silicious dust of the downs over the too watery meadows ; they 
mixed with the sandy earth the remains of peat taken from the 
bottoms ; they extracted clay to lend fertility to the surface of 
their lands ; they labored to break up the downs with the plow ; 
and thus in a thousand ways, and continually fighting off the 
menacing waters, they succeeded in bringing Holland to a state 
of cultivation not inferior to that of more favored regions. That 
Holland, that sandy, marshy country which the ancients consid- 
ered all but uninhabitable, now sends out yearly from her con- 
fines agricultural products to the value of a hundred millions of 
francs, possesses about one million three hundred thousand head 
of cattle, and in proportion to the extent of her territory may be 
accounted one of the most populous of European States. 

It may be easily understood how the physical peculiarities of 
their country must influence the Dutch people ; and their genius 
is in perfect harmony with the character of Holland. It is suffi- 
cient to contemplate the monuments of their great struggle with 
the sea in order to understand that their distinctive characteristics 
must be firmness and patience, accompanied by a calm and con- 
stant courage. That glorious battle, and the consciousness of 
owing everything to their own strength, must have infused and 
fortified in them a high sense of dignity and an indomitable spirit 
of liberty and independence. The necessity of a constant struggle, 
of a continuous labor, and of perpetual sacrifices in defense of 
their existence, forever taking them back to a sense of reality, 
must have made them a highly practical and economical people ; 
good sense should be their most salient quality, economy one of 
their chief virtues ; they must be excellent in all useful arts, 
sparing of diversion, simple even in their greatness ; succeeding 
in what they undertake by dint of tenacity and a thoughtful and 
orderly activity ; more wise than heroic ; more conservative than 
creative; giving no great architects to the edifice of modern 
thought, but the ablest of workmen, a legion of patient and 
laborious artisans. And by virtue of these qualities of prudence, 
phlegmatic activity, and the spirit of conservatism, they are ever 
advancing, though by slow degrees ; they acquire gradually, but 
never lose what they have gained ; holding stubbornly to their 
ancient customs, preserving almost intact, and despite the neigh- 
borhood of three great nations, their own originality ; preserving 
it through every form of government, through foreign invasions, 
through political and religious wars, and in spite of the immense 
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concourse of strangers from every country that are always coming 
among them ; and remaining, in short, of all the northern races, 
that one which, though ever advancing in the path of civilization, 
has kept its antique stamp most clearly. 

It is enough also to remember its form in order to compre- 
hend that this country of three millions and a half of inhabitants, 
although bound in so compact a political union, although recog- 
nizable among all the other northern peoples by certain traits 
peculiar to the population of all its provinces, must present a 
great variety. And so it is in fact. Between Zealand and Hol- 
land proper, between Holland and Friesland, between Friesland 
and Gueldres, between Oroningen and Brabant, in spite of 
vicinity and so many common ties, there is no less difference 
than between the more distant provinces of Italy and France ; 
difference of language, costume, and character ; difference of race 
and of religion. The communal regime has impressed an indeli- 
ble mark upon this people, because in no other country does it 
so conform to the nature of things. The country is divided into 
various groups of interests organized in the same manner as the 
hydraulic system. Whence, association and mutual help against 
the common enemy, the sea ; but liberty for local institutions 
and forces. Monarchy has not extinguished the ancient munici- 
pal spirit, and this it is that renders impossible a complete fusion 
of the State, in all the great States that have made the attempt. 
The great rivers and gulfs are at the same time commercial 
roads serving as national bonds between the different provinces, 
and barriers which defend old traditions and old customs in each. 
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Ahtel, Henki Fr£i>£ric, a Swiss poet and philosopher, born at 
Geneva, Switzerland, September 27, 1821 ; died there May 11, 1881. 
He was descended from one of the emigrant families that left Lan- 
guedoc, France, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. At 
twelve years of age he was left an orphan and passed into the care 
of a relative. He was educated at the College or Public School of 
Geneva and at the Academy (University). After leaving the Acad- 
emy he studied for several years at Heidelberg and Berlin, spending 
his vacations during this time in travel in Italy, Sicily, Scandinavia, 
Holland, and Germany. 

In 1849, after a public competition, he was appointed Professor 
of ^Esthetics and French Literature in the Academy of Geneva. 
This position he held for four years and then exchanged it for the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy. During his lifetime he pub- 
lished only a few essays and several small volumes of poems, which 
was a disappointment to his friends. But after his death it was 
found that he had left a large work, a private journal, upon which 
he had been engaged for many years, noting his observations and 
meditations, and it is upon this "Journal Intime" that his reputa- 
tion as a writer rests. A portion of it was published in 1882, and 
was immediately recognized as a great work, and the author as a 
man of broad culture, originality, and a profound thinker. A second 
volume was published in 1884 which in nowise lessened, but added 
to the fame of the author. His works are " Grains de Mil " (1854); 
" II Penseroso " (1858) ; " La Part du R§ve " (1863) ; " Jour k Jour » 
(1880), and "Journal Intime" (1882-84). 

Amibl's Journal. 

November 6, 1852. — I am capable of all the passions, for I 
bear them all within me. Like a tamer of wild beasts, I keep 
them caged and lassoed, but I sometimes hear them growling. 
I have stifled more than one nascent love. Why ? Because 
with that prophetic certainty which belongs to moral intuition, 
1 felt it lacking in true life, and less durable than myself. I 
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choked it down in the name of the supreme affection to come. 
The loves of sense, of imagination, of sentiment, I have seen 
through and rejected them all ; I sought the love which springs 
from the central profundities of being. And I still believe in 
it. I will have none of those passions of straw which dazzle, 
burn up, and wither ; I invoke, I await, and I hope for the love 
which is great, pure, and earnest, which lives and works in all 
the fibers and through all the powers of the soul. And even if 
I go lonely to the end, I would rather my hope and my dream 
died with me, than that my soul should content itself with any 
meaner union. 

November 8, 1852. — Responsibility is my invisible night- 
mare. To suffer through one's own fault is a torment worthy 
of the lost, for so grief is envenomed by ridicule, and the worst 
ridicule of all, that which springs from shame of one's self. I 
have only force and energy wherewith to meet evils coming 
from outside ; but an irreparable evil brought about by myself, 
a renunciation for life of my liberty, my peace of mind, the very 
thought of it is maddening — I expiate my privilege indeed. 
My privilege is to be the spectator of my own life drama, to be 
fully conscious of the tragi-comedy of my own destiny, and, more 
than that, to be in the secret of the tragi-comic itself, that is to 
say, to be unable to take my illusions seriously, to see myself, 
so to speak, from the theatre on the stage, or to be like a man 
looking from beyond the tomb into existence. I feel myself 
forced to feign a particular interest in ray individual part, while 
all the time I am living in the confidence of the poet who is 
playing with all these agents which seem so important, and 
knows all that they are ignorant of. It is a strange position, 
and one which becomes painful as soon as grief obliges me to 
betake myself once more to my own little rdle, binding me 
closely to it, and warning me that I am going too far in imagin- 
ing myself, because of my conversations with the poet, dispensed 
from taking up again my modest part of valet in the piece. 
Shakespeare must have experienced this feeling often, and 
Hamlet, I think, must express it somewhere. It is a Dop- 
pelg&ngerei, quite German in character, and which explains the 
disgust with reality and the repugnance to public life, so com- 
mon among the thinkers of Germany. There is, as it were, a 
degradation, a gnostic fall, in thus folding one's wings and 
going back again into the vulgar shell of one's own individuality. 
Without grief, which is the string of this venturesome kite, 
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man would soar too quickly and too high, and the chosen souls 
would be lost for the race, like balloons which, save for gravi- 
tation, would never return from the empyrean. 

How, then, is one to recover courage enough for action? 
By striving to restore in one's self something of that uncon- 
sciousness, spontaneity, instinct, which reconciles us to earth 
and makes man useful and relatively happy. 

By believing more practically in the providence which par- 
dons and allows of reparation. 

By accepting our human condition in a more simple and 
childlike spirit, fearing trouble less, calculating less, hoping 
more. For we decrease our responsibility, if we decrease our 
clearness of vision, and fear lessens with the lessening of 
responsibility. 

By extracting a richer experience out of our losses and 
lessons. . . • 

July 14, 1859. — I have just read "Faust" again. Alas, 
every year I am fascinated afresh by this sombre figure, this 
restless life. It is the type of suffering toward which I myself 
gravitate, and I am always finding in the poem words which 
strike straight to my heart. Immortal, malign, accursed type ! 
Spectre of my own conscience, ghost of my own torment, image 
of the ceaseless struggle of the soul which has not yet found its 
true aliment, its peace, its faith — art thou not the typical ex- 
ample of a life which feeds upon itself, because it has not found 
its God, and which, in its wandering flight across the worlds, 
carries within it, like a comet, an inextinguishable flame of de- 
sire, and an agony of incurable disillusion ? I also am reduced 
to nothingness, and I shiver on the brink of the great empty 
abysses of my inner being, stifled by longing for the unknown, 
consumed with the thirst for the infinite, prostrate before the 
ineffable. I also am torn sometimes by this blind passion for 
life, these desperate struggles for happiness, though more often 
I am a prey to complete exhaustion and taciturn despair. 
What is the reason of it all? Doubt — doubt of one's self, of 
thought, of men, and of life — doubt which enervates the will 
and weakens all our powers, which makes us forget God and 
neglect prayer and duty — that restless and corrosive doubt 
which makes existence impossible and meets all hope with 
satire. . . . 

April 11, 1865. — How hard it is to grow old, when we have 
inissed our life, when we have neither the crown of completed 
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manhood nor of fatherhood ! How sad it is to feel the mind 
declining before it has done its work, and the body growing 
weaker before it has seen itself renewed in those who might 
close our eyes and honor our name ! The tragic solemnity of 
existence strikes us with terrible force, on that morning when 
we wake to find the mournful word too late ringing in our ears ! 
" Too late, the sand is turned, the hour is past ! Thy harvest is 
unreaped — too late ! Thou hast been dreaming, forgetting, sleep- 
ing — so much the worse ! Every man rewards or punishes him- 
self. To whom or of whom wouldst thou complain ? " — Alas ! 

April, 21, 1865. — A morning of intoxicating beauty, fresh 
as the feelings of sixteen, and crowned with flowers like a bride. 
The poetry of youth, of innocence, and of love overflowed my 
soul. Even . to the light mist hovering over the bosom of the 
plain — image of that tender modesty which veils the features 
and shrouds in mystery the inmost thoughts of the maiden — 
everything that I saw delighted my eyes and spoke to my 
imagination. It was a sacred, a nuptial day ! and the matin 
bells ringing in some distant village harmonized marvellously 
with the hymn of nature. " Pray/' they said, " and love ! 
Adore a fatherly and beneficent God." They recalled to me 
the accent of Haydn ; there was in them and in the landscape 
a childlike joyousness, a naive gratitude, a radiant, heavenly 
joy innocent of pain and sin, like the sacred, simple-hearted 
ravishment of Eve on the first day of her awakening in the 
new world. How good a thing is feeling, admiration! It is 
the bread of angels, the eternal food of cherubim and seraphim. 

I have not yet felt the air so pure, so life-giving, so ethereal, 
during the five days that I have been here. To breathe is a 
beatitude. One understands the delights of a bird's existence, 
— that emancipation from all encumbering weight, — that 
luminous and empyrean life, floating in blue space, and passing 
from one horizon to another with a stroke of the wing. One 
must have a great deal of air below one before one can be con- 
scious of such inner freedom as this, such lightness of the whole 
being. Every element has its poetry, but the poetry of air is 
liberty. Enough ; to your work, dreamer ! 

May 30, 1865. — All snakes fascinate their prey, and pure 
wickedness seems to inherit the power of fascination granted 
to the serpent. It stupefies and bewilders the simple heart, 
which sees it without understanding it, which touches it with- 
out being able to believe in it, and which sinks engulfed in the 
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problem of it, like Empedocles in Etna. Nan possum capere te, 
cape me, says the Aristotelian motto. Every diminutive of 
Beelzebub is an abyss, each demoniacal act is a gulf of dark- 
ness. Natural cruelty, inborn perfidy and falseness, even in 
animals, cast lurid gleams, as it were, into that fathomless pit 
of Satanic perversity whteh is a moral reality. 

Nevertheless behind this thought there rises another which 
tells me that sophistry is at the bottom of human wickedness, 
that the majority of monsters like to justify themselves in their 
own eyes, and that the first attribute of the Evil One is to be 
the father of lies. Before crime is committed conscience must 
be corrupted, and every bad man who succeeds in reaching a 
high point of wickedness begins with this. It is all very well 
to say that hatred is murder ; the man who hates is # determined 
to see nothing in it but an act of moral hygiene. It is to do 
himself good that he does evil, just as a mad dog bites to get 
rid of his thirst. 

To injure others, while at the same time knowingly injuring 
one's self, is a step farther ; evil then becomes a frenzy, which, 
in its turn, sharpens into a cold ferocity. Whenever a man, 
under the influence of such a diabolical passion, surrenders 
himself to these instincts of the wild or venomous beast, he 
must seem to the angels a madman — a lunatic, who kindles 
his own Gehenna that he may consume the world in it, or as 
much of it as his devilish desires can lay hold upon. Wicked- 
ness is forever beginning a new spiral which penetrates deeper 
still into the abysses of abomination, for the circles of hell 
have this property — that they have no end. It seems as 
though divine perfection were an infinite of the first degree, 
but as though diabolical perfection were an infinite of unknown 
power. But no; for if so, evil would be the true God, and 
hell would swallow up creation. According to the Persian 
and the Christian faiths, good is to conquer evil, and perhaps 
even Satan himself will be restored to grace — which is as 
much as to say that the divine order will be everywhere rees- 
tablished. Love will be more potent than hatred; God will 
save his glory, and his glory is in his goodness. But it is very 
true that all gratuitous wickedness troubles the soul, because 
it seems to make the great lines of the moral order tremble 
within us by the sudden withdrawal of the curtain which hides 
from us the action of those dark, corrosive forces which have 
ranged themselves in battle against the divine plan. 
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June 26, 1865. — One may guess the why and wherefore of a 
tear, and yet find it too subtle to give any account of. A tear 
may be the poetical rSsumS of so many simultaneous impressions, 
the quintessence of so many opposing thoughts ! It is like a 
drop of one of those precious elixirs of the East which contain 
the life of twenty plants fused into a single aroma. Sometimes 
it is the mere overflow of the soul, the running over of the cup 
of reverie. All that* one cannot or will not say, all that one 
refuses to confess even to one's self, — confused desires, secret 
trouble, suppressed grief, smothered conflict, voiceless regret, the 
emotions we have struggled against, the pain we have sought to 
hide, our superstitious fears, our vague sufferings, our restless 
presentiments, our unrealized dreams, the wounds inflicted upon 
our ideal, the dissatisfied languor, the vain hopes, the multitude 
of small, indiscernible ills which accumulate slowly in a corner of 
the heart, like water dropping noiselessly from the roof of a 
cavern, — all these mysterious movements of the inner life end 
in an instant of emotion, and the emotion concentrates itself in 
a tear just visible on the edge of the eyelid. 

For the rest, tears express joy as well as sadness. They are 
the symbol of the powerlessness of the soul to restrain its emotion 
and to remain mistress of itself. Speech implies analysis; when 
we are overcome by sensation or by feeling, analysis ceases, and 
with it speech and liberty. Our only resource, after silence and 
stupor, is the language of action — pantomime. Any oppressive 
weight of thought carries us back to a stage anterior to human- 
ity, to a gesture, a cry, a sob, and at last to swooning and 
collapse; that is to say, incapable of bearing the excessive 
strain of sensation as men, we fall back successively to the 
stage of mere animate being, and then to that of the vegetable. 
Dante swoons at every turn in his journey through hell, and 
nothing paints better the violence of his emotions and the ardor 
of his piety. 

. . . And intense joy ? It also withdraws into itself and is 
silent. To speak is to disperse and scatter. Words isolate and 
localize life in a single point ; they touch only the circumference 
of being ; they analyze, they treat one thing at a time. Thus 
they decentralize emotion, and chill it in doing so. The heart 
would fain brood over its feeling, cherishing and protecting it. 
Its happiness is silent and meditative ; it listens to its own beat- 
ing and feeds religiously upon itself. 

April 1, 1870. — I am inclined to believe that for a woman 
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love is the supreme authority, — that which judges the rest and 
decides what is good or evil. For a man, love is subordinate to 
right. It is a great passion, but it is not the source of order, the 
synonym of reason, the criterion of excellence. It would seem, 
then, that a woman places her ideal in the perfection of love, 
and a man in the perfection of justice. 

June 5, 1870. — The efficacy of religion lies precisely in that 
which is not rational, philosophic, or eternal ; its efficacy lies in 
the unforeseen, the miraculous, the extraordinary. Thus religion 
attracts more devotion in proportion as it demands more faith, — 
that is to say, as it becomes more incredible to the profane mind. 
The philosopher aspires to explain away all mysteries, to dissolve 
them into light. It is mystery, on the other hand, which the 
religious instinct demands and pursues : it is mystery which 
constitutes the essence of worship, the power of proselytism. 
When the cross became the " foolishness " of the cross, it took 
possession of the masses. And in our own day, those who wish 
to get rid of the supernatural, to enlighten religion, to economize 
faith, find themselves deserted, like poets who should declaim 
against poetry, or women who should decry love. Faith consists 
in the acceptance of the incomprehensible, and even in the pur- 
suit of the impossible, and is self-intoxicated with its own sacri- 
fices, its own repeated extravagances. 

It is the forgetf ulness of this psychological law which stulti- 
fies the so-called liberal Christianity. It is the realization of it 
which constitutes the strength of Catholicism. 

Apparently, no positive religion can survive the supernatural 
element which is the reason for its existence. Natural religion 
seems to be the tomb of all historic cults. All concrete religions 
die eventually in the pure air of philosophy. So long then as the 
life of nations is in need of religion as a motive and sanction of 
morality, as food for faith, hope, and charity, so long will the 
masses turn away from pure reason and naked truth, so long 
will they adore mystery, so long — and rightly so — will they 
rest in faith, the only region where the ideal presents itself to 
them in an attractive form. 

October 26, 1870. — If ignorance and passion are the foes 
of popular morality, it must be confessed that moral indifference 
is the malady of the cultivated classes. The modern separation 
of enlightenment and virtue, of thought and conscience, of the 
intellectual aristocracy from the honest and vulgar crowd, is the 
greatest danger that can threaten liberty. When any society 
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produces an increasing number of literary exquisites, of satirists, 
skeptics, and beaux e*prits, some chemical disorganization of 
fabric may be inferred. Take, for example, the century of 
Augustus and that of Louis XV. Our cynics and railers are 
mere egotists, who stand aloof from the common duty, and in 
their indolent remoteness are of no service to society against 
any ill which may attack it. Their cultivation consists in having 
got rid of feeling. And thus they fall farther and farther away 
from true humanity, and approach nearer to the demoniacal 
nature. What was it that Mephistopheles lacked? Not intelli- 
gence, certainly, but goodness. 

December 11, 1872. — The ideal which the wife and mother 
makes for herself, the manner in which she understands duty 
and life, contain the fate of the community. Her faith becomes 
the star of the conjugal ship, and her love the animating prin- 
ciple that fashions the future of all belonging to her. Woman 
is the salvation or destruction of the family. She carries its 
destinies in the folds of her mantle. 

January 22, 1875. — The thirst for truth is not a French 
passion. In everything appearance is preferred to reality, the 
outside to the inside, the fashion to the material, that which 
shines to that which profits, opinion to conscience. That is to say, 
the Frenchman's centre of gravity is always outside him, — he is 
always thinking of others, playing to the gallery. To him in- 
dividuals are so many zeros : the unit which turns them into a 
number must be added from outside ; it may be royalty, the writer 
of the day, the favorite newspaper, or any other temporary master 
of fashion. — All this is probably the result of an exaggerated 
sociability, which weakens the soul's forces of resistance, de- 
stroys its capacity for investigation and personal conviction, and 
kills in it the worship of the ideal. 

December 9, 1877. — The modern haunters of Parnassus 
carve urns of agate and of onyx ; but inside the urns what is 
there ? — Ashes. Their work lacks feeling, seriousness, sin- 
cerity, and pathos — in a word, soul and moral life. I cannot 
bring myself to sympathize with such a way of understanding 
poetry. The talent shown is astonishing, but stuff and matter 
are wanting. It is an effort of the imagination to stand alone — 
a substitute for everything else. We find metaphors, rhymes, 
music, color, but not man, not humanity. Poetry of this facti- 
tious kind may beguile one at twenty, but what can one make of 
it at fifty? It reminds me of Pergamos, of Alexandria, of all 
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the epochs of decadence when beauty of form hid poverty of 
thought and exhaustion of feeling. I strongly share the repug- 
nance which this poetical school arouses in simple people. It is 
as though it only cared to please the world-worn, the over-subtle, 
the corrupted, while it ignores all normal, healthy life, virtuous 
habits, pure affections, steady labor, honesty, and duty. It is an 
affectation, and because it is an affectation the school is struck 
with sterility. The reader desires in the poet something better 
than a juggler in rhyme, or a conjurer in verse ; he looks to find 
in him a painter of life, a being who thinks, loves, and has a 
conscience, who feels passion and repentance. 

The true critic strives for a clear vision of things as they are 

— for justice and fairness ; his effort is to get free from himself, 
so that he may in no way disfigure that which he wishes to 
understand or reproduce. His superiority to the common herd 
lies in this effort, even when its success is only partial. He dis- 
trusts his own senses, he sifts his own impressions, by returning 
upon them from different sides and at different times, by com- 
paring, moderating, shading, distinguishing, and so endeavoring 
to approach more and more nearly to the formula which repre- 
sents the maximum of truth. 

The art which is grand and yet simple is that which presup- 
poses the greatest elevation both in artist and in public. 

May 19, 1878. — Criticism is above all a gift, an intuition, a 
matter of tact and flair ; it cannot be taught or demonstrated, 

— it is an art. Critical genius means an aptitude for discerning 
truth under appearances or in disguises which conceal it; for 
discovering it in spite of the errors of testimony, the frauds of 
tradition, the dust of time, the loss or alteration of texts. It is 
the sagacity of the hunter whom nothing deceives for long, and 
whom no ruse can throw off the trail. It is the talent of the 
Juge cT Instruction who knows how to interrogate circumstances 
and to extract an unknown secret from a thousand falsehoods. 
The true critic can understand everything, but he will be the 
dupe of nothing, and to no convention will he sacrifice his duty, 
which is to find out and proclaim truth. Competent learning, 
general cultivation, absolute probity, accuracy of general view, 
human sympathy, and technical capacity, — how many things 
are necessary to the critic, without reckoning grace, delicacy, 
savoir vivre, and the gift of happy phrasemaking ! 

May 22, 1879 (Ascension Day). — Wonderful and delicious 
weather. Soft, caressing sunlight, — the air a limpid blue, — 
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twitterings of birds; even the distant voices of the city have 
something young and springlike in them. It is indeed a new 
birth. The ascension of the Saviour of men is symbolized by the 
expansion, this heavenward yearning of nature. ... I feel 
myself born again ; all the windows of the soul are clear. Forms, 
lines, tints, reflections, sounds, contrasts, and harmonies, the 
general play and interchange of things, — it is all enchanting! 

In my court-yard the ivy is green again, the chestnut-tree is 
full of leaf, the Persian lilac beside the little fountain is flushed 
with red and just about to flower ; through the wide openings to 
the right and left of the old College of Calvin I see the Saldve 
above the trees of St. Antoine, the Voirons above the hill of 
Cologny ; while the three flights of steps which, from landing to 
landing, lead between two high walls from Rue Verdaine to the 
terrace of the Tranches, recall to one's imagination some old 
city of the south, a glimpse of Perugia or of Malaga. 

All the bells are ringing. It is the hour of worship. A his- 
torical and religious impression mingles with the picturesque, 
the musical, the poetical impressions of the scene. All the 
peoples of Christendom — all the churches scattered over the 
globe — are celebrating at this moment the glory of the Cruci- 
fied. 

And what are those many nations doing who have other 
prophets, and honor the Divinity in other ways — the Jews, the 
Mussulmans, the Buddhists, the Vishnuists, the Guebers ? They 
have other sacred days, other rites, other solemnities, other 
beliefs. But all have some religion, some ideal end for life — all 
aim at raising man above the sorrows and smallnesses of the 
present, and of the individual existence. All have faith in 
something greater than themselves, all pray, all bow, all adore ; 
all see beyond nature, Spirit, and beyond evil, Good. All bear 
witness to the Invisible. Here we have the link which binds all 
peoples together. All men are equally creatures of sorrow and 
desire, of hope and fear. All long to recover some lost harmony 
with the great order of things, and to feel themselves approved 
and blessed by the Author of the universe. All know what 
suffering is, and yearn for happiness. All know what sin is, 
and feel the need of pardon. 

Christianity, reduced to its original simplicity, is the recon- 
ciliation of the sinner with God, by means of the certainty that 
God loves in spite of everything, and that he chastises because 
he loves. Christianity furnished a new motive and a new 
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strength for the achievement of moral perfection. Tt made 
holiness attractive by giving to it the air of filial gratitude. 

July 28, 1880. — This afternoon I have had a walk in the 
sunshine, and have just come back rejoicing in a renewed 
communion with nature. The waters of the Rhone and the 
Arve, the murmur of the river, the austerity of its banks, the 
brilliancy of the foliage, the play of the leaves, the splendor of 
the July sunlight, the rich fertility of the fields, the lucidity of 
the distant mountains, the whiteness of the glaciers under the 
azure serenity of the sky, the sparkle and foam of the mingling 
rivers, the leafy masses of the La Bfttie woods, — all and every- 
thing delighted me. It seemed to me as though the years of 
strength had come back to me. I was overwhelmed with sensa- 
tions. I was surprised and grateful. The universal life carried 
me on its breast ; the summer's caress went to my heart Once 
more my eyes beheld the vast horizons, the soaring peaks, the 
blue lakes, the winding valleys, and all the free outlets of old 
days. And yet there was no painful sense of longing. The 
scene left upon me an indefinable impression, which was neither 
hope, nor desire, nor regret, but rather a sense of emotion, of 
passionate impulse, mingled with admiration and anxiety. I am 
conscious at once of joy and of want ; beyond what I possess I 
see the impossible and the unattainable ; I gauge my own wealth 
and poverty : in a word, I am and 1 am not — my inner state is 
one of contradiction, because it is one of transition. 

April 10, 1881 [he died May 11th]. — What dupes we are 
of our own desires ! . . . Destiny has two ways of crushing us 
— by refusing our wishes and by fulfilling them. But he who 
only wills what God wills escapes both catastrophes. " All 
things work together for his good." 
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ANACEEON. 

Anaoreon, a Greek lyric poet ; born in the Ionian town of Toos in 
Asia Minor about 563 b.o. ; died in the neighboring town of Abdera 
about 478 b.c. Of the events of his life very little is positively 
known, though legends of questionable authority relate many inci- 
dents ; such as that he was invited to the island of Samos to instruct 
Poly crates, the son of the ruler of the island, in music ; that he rose 
high in the favor of his pupil when he became ruler of the island ; 
that after the overthrow of Polycrates, Anacreon was invited to 
Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, after whose assassi- 
nation he repaired to Larissa, in Thessaly, which was then ruled by 
Echecratidas, sprung from an Ionian family ; and that in his old age 
he returned to his native country, where he died in his eighty-fifth 
year, having been choked by attempting to swallow a cherry-pit or, 
according to others, a dried grape. His writings, consisting of odes, 
epigrams, elegies, iambics, and hymns, were numerous. 

Age. 

(Cowley's Translation.) 

Oft am I by the women told, 
Poor Anacreon, thou gro w'st old I 
Look how thy hairs are falling all; 
Poor Anacreon, how they fall I 
Whether I grow old or no, 
By th* effects I do not know ; 
This I know, without being told, 
; T is time to live, if I grow old ; 
'T is time snort pleasures now to take. 
Of little life the best to make, 
And manage wisely the last stake. 



Drinking. 

(Cowley's Translation.) 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink again, 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair ; 
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The sea itself (which one would think 
Should have but little need of drink) 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up, 
So filled that they o'erflow the cup. 
The busy Sun (and one would guess 
By '8 drunken fiery face no less) 
Drinks up the sea, and, when he 's done, 
The Moon and Stars drink up the Sun : 
They drink and dance by their own light; 
They drink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in nature 's sober found, 
But an eternal health goes round. 
Fill up the bowl then, fill it high, 
Fill all the glasses there ; for why 
Should every creature drink but I ? 
Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 



Drink while you Live. 

(Translated by Thomas Moore.) 

I care not for the idle state 

Of Persia's king, the rich, the great ! 

I envy not the monarch's throne, 

Nor wish the treasured gold my own. 

But oh ! be mine the rosy braid, 

The fervor of my brows to shade : 

Be mine the odors richly sighing, 

Amid my hoary tresses flying. 

To-day I '11 haste to quaff my wine, 

As if to-morrow ne'er should shine ; 

But if to-morrow comes, why then — 

I '11 haste to quaff my wine again. 

And thus while all our days are bright, 

Nor time has dimmed their bloomy light, 

Let us the festal hours beguile 

With mantling cup and cordial smile ; 

And shed from every bowl of wine 

The richest drop on Bacchus' shrine. 

For Death may come, with brow unpleasant* 

May come, when least we wish him present* 

And beckon to the sable shore, 

And grimly bid us — drink no more ( 
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A Lover's Sigh. 

(From Moore's Translation.) 

Thb Phrygian rock that braves the storm 
Was once a weeping matron's form ; 
And Procne, hapless, frantic maid, 
Is now a swallow in the shade. 
Oh, that a mirror's form were mine, 
To sparkle with that smile divine ; 
And like my heart I then should be, 
Reflecting thee, and only thee I 
Or could I be the robe which holds 
That graceful form within its folds ; 
Or, turned into a fountain, lave 
Thy beauties in my circling wave ; 
Or, better still, the zone that lies 
Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs I 
Or like those envious pearls that show 
So faintly round that neck of snow ! 
Yes, I would be a happy gem, 
Like them to hang, to fade like them. 
What more would thy Anacreon be? 
Oh, anything that touches thee, 
Nay, sandals for those airy feet — 
Thus to be pressed by thee were sweet I 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

Andersen, Hans Christian, a Danish dramatist, poet, and 
story-writer ; born at Odense, island of Funen, April 2, 1805; died 
at Copenhagen, August 4, 1875. He entered the University in 1828 ; 
but before that time he had gained considerable reputation by his 
poems, especially by one entitled "The Dying Child." This was 
followed, in 1829, by a satirical narrative of " A Journey on Foot 
from the Holm-canal to the Eastern Point of Amak." He now fairly 
commenced his literary career, publishing a volume of poems in 
1830, and another entitled " Fantasies and Sketches," in 1831. All 
of his numerous works have been translated into German, and 
many of them into English, French, and other languages. These 
translations have given him a far more extended reputation than 
could have been attained by their issue in their original language, 
which is understood by comparatively few readers. The German 
edition of his Complete Works comprises about fifty small volumes. 
Many of these books were the result of travels in various parts of 
Europe. In 1844, he received a pension from the Danish Govern- 
ment ; and in 1875, upon the seventieth anniversary of his birthday, 
he was invested with the grand cross of the Order of Dannebrog. 
Some of his dramatic pieces met with a very favorable reception ; 
but he is best known by his tales and his sketches of travel. Promi- 
nent among his works are : " The Improvisatore," which describes 
in a glowing style his impressions of Italy ; " 0. T.," a novel de- 
picting life in Northern Europe; "Only a Fiddler," a half-auto- 
biographic story of homely life; "A Poet's Bazaar," a collection 
of miscellanies ; and several series of "Tales for Children;' He 
also wrote "Tho Story of My Life," bringing the somewhat imagi- 
native narrntivp down to 1847. This work was continued by 
Jonas, (1879) down to the time of Andersen's death. 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier. 1 

(From "Collected Fairy Tales.") 

There were once twenty-five tin soldiers, who were all 
brothers, for they were cast out of one old tin spoon. They 

» By permission of Houghton, Mifflin 6 Co, 
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held their muskets, and their faces were turned to the enemy ; 
red and blue, ever so fine, were the uniforms. The first thing 
they heard in this world, when the cover was taken from the 
box where they lay, were the words, " Tin soldiers ! " A little 
boy shouted it, and clapped his hands. He has got them because 
it was his birthday, and now he set them up on the table. Each 
soldier was just like the other, only one was a little different. 
He had but one leg, for he had beeu cast last, and there was 
not enough tin. But he stood on his one leg just as firm as the 
others on two, so he was just the one to be famous. 

On the table where they were set up stood a lot of other 
playthings ; but what caught your eye was a pretty castle of 
paper. Through the little windows you could see right into the 
halls. Little trees stood in front, around a bit of looking-glass 
which was meant for a lake. Wax swans swam on it and were 
reflected in it. That was all very pretty, but still the prettiest 
thing was a little girl who stood right in the castle gate. She 
was cut out of paper too, but she had a silk dress, and a little 
narrow blue ribbon across her shoulders, on which was a spark- 
ling star as big as her whole face* • The little girl lifted her 
arms gracefully in the air, for she was a dancer ; and then she 
lifted one leg so higli that the tin soldier could not find it at all, 
and thought that she had only one leg, just, like himself. 

" That would be the wife for me',*' thought he, " but she is too 
fine for me. She lives in- a castle, and I have only a box, which 
I have to share with twenty-four. That is no house for her. 
But I will see whether I can make her acquaintance." Then he 
lay down at full length behind a snuff-box which was on the 
table. From there he could watch the trig little lady who kept 
standing on one leg without losing her balance. When evening 
came, the other tin soldiers were all put in their box, and the 
people in the house went to bed. Then the playthings began to 
play, first at " visiting/' then at " war " and at " dancing." The 
tin soldiers rattled in their box, for they would have liked to 
join in it, but they could not get the cover off. The nutcracker 
turned somersaults, and the pencil scrawled over the slate. 
There was such a racket that the canary-bird woke up and began 
to sing, and that in verses. The only ones that did not stir were 
the tin soldier and the little dancer. She stood straight on tip- 
toe and stretched up both arras ; he was just as steadfast on his 
one leg. He did not take his eyes from her a moment. 

Now it struck twelve, and bang ! up went the cover of the 
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snuff-box, but it was n't tobacco in it : no, but a little black 
Troll. It was a trick box. 

" Tin soldier ! " said the Troll, " will you stare your eyes 
out ? " But the tin soldier made believe he did not hear. " You 
wait till morning ! " said the Troll. 

When morning came, and the children got up, the tin soldier 
was put on the window ledge ; and whether it was the Troll, or 
a gust of wind, all at once the window flew open and the tin 
soldier fell head first from the third story. That was an awful 
fall. He stretched his leg straight up, and stuck with his bay- 
onet and cap right between the paving-stones. 

The maid and the little boy came right down to hunt for 
him, but they could n't see him, though they came so near that 
they almost trod on him. If the tin soldier had called, " Here I 
am," they surely would have found him ; but since he was in 
uniform he did not think it proper to call aloud. 

Now it began to rain. The drops chased one another. It 
was a regular shower. When that was over, two street boys 
came along. 

" Hallo ! " said one ; " there 's a tin soldier. He must be off 
and sail." 

Then they made a boat out of a newspaper, put the tin sol- 
dier in it, and made him sail down the gutter. Both boys ran 
beside it, and clapped their hands. Preserve us ! What waves 
there were in the gutter, and what a current ! It must have 
rained torrents. The paper boat rocked up and down, and 
sometimes it whirled around so that the tin soldier shivered. 
But he remained steadfast, did not lose color, looked straight 
ahead and held his musket firm. 

All at onde the boat plunged under a long gutter-bridge. It 
was as dark there as it had been in his box. 

" Where am I going now ? " thought he. " Yes, yes, that is 
the Troll's fault. Oh ! if the little lady were only in the boat, I 
would not care if it were twice as dark." 

At that instant there came a great water-rat who lived under 
the gutter-bridge. 

" Have you a pass ? " said the rat. " Show me your pass." 

But the tin soldier kept still, and only held his musket the 
firmer. The boat rushed on, and the rat behind. Oh ! how he 
gnashed his teeth, and called to the sticks and straws : — 

" Stop him ! Stop him ! He has not paid toll. He has 
showed no pass." 
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But the current got stronger and stronger. Before he got to 
the end of the bridge the tin soldier could see daylight, but he 
heard also a rushing noise that might frighten a brave man's 
heart. Just think ! at the end of the bridge the gutter emptied 
into a great canal, which for him was as dangerous as for us to 
sail down a great waterfall. 

He was so near it already that lie could not stop. The boat 
went down. The poor tin soldier held himself as straight as 
he could. No one should say of him that he had ever blinked 
his eyes. The boat whirled three or four times and filled with 
water. It had to sink. The tin soldier stood up to his neck 
in water, and deeper, deeper sank the boat. The paper grew 
weaker and weaker. Now the waves went over the soldier's 
head. Then he thought of the pretty little dancer whom he 
never was to see again, and there rang in the tin soldier's 
ears : — 

" Farewell, warrior I farewell I 
Death shalt thou suffer." 

Now the paper burst in two, and the tin soldier fell through, 
— but in that minute he was swallowed by a big fish. 

Oh ! was n't it dark in there. It was worse even than under 
the gutter-bridge, and besides, so cramped. But the tin soldier 
was steadfast, and lay at full length, musket in hand. 

The fish rushed around and made the most fearful jumps. 
At last he was quite still, and something went through him like 
a lightning flash. Then a bright light rushed in, and somebody 
called aloud, " The tin soldier ! " The fish had been caught, 
brought to market, sold, and been taken to the kitchen, where 
the maid had slit it up with a big knife. She caught the soldier 
around the body and carried him into the parlor, where every- 
body wanted to see such a remarkable man who had travelled 
about in a fish's belly. But the tin soldier was not a bit proud. 
They put him on the table, and there — well! what strange 
things do happen in the world — the tin soldier was in the very 
same room that he had been in before. He saw the same chil- 
dren, and the same playthings were on the table, the splendid 
castle with the pretty little dancer ; she was still standing on 
one leg, and had the other high in the air. She was steadfast, 
too. That touched the tin soldier so that he could almost have 
wept tin tears, but that would not have been proper. He looked 
at her and she looked at him, but they said nothing at all. 

Suddenly one of the little boys seized the tin soldier and 
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threw him right into the tile-stove, although he had no reason 
to. It was surely the Troll in the box who was to blame. 

The tin soldier stood in full light and felt a fearful heat; 
but whether that came from the real fire, or from his glowing 
love, he could not tell. All the color had faded from him ; but 
whether this had happened on the journey, or whether it came 
from care, no one could say. He looked at the little girl and 
she looked at him. He felt that he was melting, but still he 
stood steadfast, musket in hand. Then a door opened. A 
whiff of air caught the dancer, and she flew like a sylph right 
into the tile-stove to the tin soldier, blazed up in flame, and 
was gone. Then the tin soldier melted to a lump, and when 
the maid next day took out the ashes, she found him as a little 
tin heart. But of the dancer only the star was left, and that 
was burnt coal-black. 



The Teapot. 1 

(From " Rirerside Literature Series,") 

There was a proud Teapot, proud of being porcelain, proud 
of its long spout, proud of its broad handle. It had something 
before and behind — the spout before, the handle behind — and 
that was what it talked about But it did not talk of its lid — 
that was cracked, it was riveted, it had faults ; and one does not 
talk about one's faults — there are plenty of others to do that. 
The cups, the cream-pot, the sugar-bowl, the whole tea-service 
would be reminded much more of the lid's weakness, and talk 
about that, than of the sound handle and the remarkable spout. 
The Teapot knew it. 

"I know you," it said within itself, "I know well enough, 
too, my fault; and I am well aware that in that very thing is 
seen my humility, my modesty. We all have faults, but then 
one also has a talent. The cups get a handle, the sugar-bowl 
a lid ; I get both, and one thing besides in front which they 
never got, — 1 get a spout, and that makes me a queen on the 
tea-table. The sugar-bowl and cream-pot are good-looking serv- 
ing maids; but I am the one who gives, yes, the one high in 
council. 1 spread abroad a blessing among thirsty mankind. 
In my insides the Chinese leaves are worked up in the boiling, 
tasteless water." 

All this said the Teapot in its fresh young life. It stood on 
the table that was spread for tea, it was lifted by a very delicate 
1 Copyright, 1891, by Houghton* Mifflin & Co. Used by permiaaion. 
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hand ; but the very delicate hand was awkward, the Teapot fell 
The spout snapped off, the handle snapped off ; the lid was no 
worse to speak of — the worst had been spoken of that The 
Teapot lay in a swoon on the floor, while the boiling water ran 
out of it. It was a horrid shame, but the worst was that they 
jeered at it; they jeered at it, and not at the awkward hand. 

" I never shall lose the memory of that ! " said the Teapot, 
when it afterward talked to itself of the course of its life* 
I was called an invalid, and placed in a corner, and the day 
after was given away to a woman who begged victuals. I fell 
into poverty, and stood dumb both outside and in ; but there, as 
I stood, began my better life. One is one thing and becomes 
quite another. Earth was placed in me: for a Teapot that is 
the same as being buried, but in the earth was placed a flower 
bulb. Who placed it there, who gave it I know not; given it 
was, and it took the place of the Chinese leaves and the boiling 
water, the broken handle and spout And the bulb lay in the 
earth, the bulb lay in me, it became my heart, my living heart, 
such as I never before had. There was life in me, power and 
might. My pulses beat, the bulb put forth sprouts, it was the 
springing up of thoughts and feelings; they burst forth in 
flower. I saw it, I bore it, I forgot myself in its delight. 
Blessed is it to forget one's self in another. The bulb gave me 
no thanks, it did not think of me — it was admired and praised. 
I was so glad at that: how happy must it have been ! One day 
I heard it said that it ought to have a better pot I was thumped 
on my back — that was rather hard to bear; but the flower was 
put in a better pot — and I was thrown away in the yard, where 
I lie as an old crock. But I have the memory : that I can never 
lose." 



Thb Ugly Duckling. 

i. — the duckling 18 born. 

It was glorious in the country. It was summer; the corn- 
fields were yellow, the oats were green, the hay had been put up 
in stacks in the green meadows ; and the stork went about on 
his long red legs, and chattered Egyptian, for this was the 
language he had learned from his mother. All around the 
fields and meadows were great woods, and in the midst of these 
woods deep lakes. Yes, it was right glorious in the country. 

YOL. I. — 22 
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In the midst of the sunshine there lay an old farm, with 
deep canals about it; and from the wall down to the water grew 
great burdocks, so high that little children could stand upright 
under the tallest of them. It was just as wild there as in the 
deepest wood, and here sat a Duck upon her nest. She had to 
hatch her ducklings, but she was almost tired out before the 
little ones came; and she seldom had visitors. The other 
ducks liked better to swim about in the canals than to run up 
to sit under a burdock and gabble with her. 

At last one egg-shell after another burst open. " Pip ! pip ! " 
each cried, and in all the eggs there were little things that 
stuck out their heads. 

" Quack ! quack ! " said the Duck, and they all came quack- 
ing out as fast as they could, looking all around them under the 
green leaves ; and the mother let them look as much as they 
liked, for green is good for the eye. 

" How wide the world is ! " said all the young ones ; for they 
certainly had much more room now than when they were inside 
the eggs. 

"D'ye think this is all the world?" said the mother. 
" That stretches far across the other side of the garden, quite 
into the parson's field ; but I have never been there yet. I hope 
you are all together," and she stood up. "No, I have not all. 
The largest egg still lies there. How long is that to last ? I 
am really tired of it. " And so she sat down again. 

" Well, how goes it ? " asked an old Duck who had come to 
pay her a visit. 

" It lasts a long time with this one egg, " said the Duck who 
sat there. " It will not open. Now, only look at the others ! 
They are the prettiest little ducks I ever saw. They are all 
like their father: the rogue, he never comes to see me." 

"Let me see the egg which will not burst," said the old 
Duck. u You may be sure it is a turkey's egg. I was once 
cheated in that way, and had much care and trouble with the 
young ones, for they are afraid of the water. Must I say it to 
you ? I could not make them go in. I quacked, and I clacked, 
but it was no use. Let me see the egg. Yes, that 's a turkey's 
egg. Let it lie there, and do you teach the other children to 
swim. " 

"I think I will sit on it a little longer," said the Duck. 
" I 've sat so long now that I can sit a few days more. " 

" Just as you please," said the old Duck ; and she went away. 
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At last the great egg burst "Pip! pip!" said the little 
one, and crept forth. He was so big and ugly. The Duck 
looked at him. 

"It's a very large Duckling," said she. "None of the 
others looks like that : it really must be a turkey chick ! Well, 
we shall soon find out Into the water shall he go, even if I 
have to push him in. " 

II. — HOW THE DUCKLING WAS TBEATED AT HOME. 

The next day it was bright, beautiful weather; the sun 
shone on all the green burdocks. The Mother-Duck, with all 
her family, went down to the canal. Splash ! she jumped into 
the water. " Quack ! quack ! " she said, and one duckling after 
another plumped in. The water closed over their heads, but 
they came up in an instant, and swam off finely; their legs 
went of themselves, and they were all in the water; even the 
ugly gray Duckling swam with them. 

"No, it's not a turkey," said she: "look how well he 
uses his legs, how straight he holds himself. It is my own 
child ! On the whole he 's quite pretty, when one looks at him 
rightly. Quack ! quack! come now with me, and I '11 lead you 
out into the world, and present you in the duck-yard ; but keep 
close to me all the time, so that no one may tread on you, and 
look out for the cats. " 

And so they came into the duck -yard. There was a terrible 
row going on in there, for two families were fighting about an 
eel's head, and so the cat got it. 

"See, that's the way it goes in the world!" said the 
Mother-Duck; and she whetted her beak, for she too wanted 
the eel's head. "Only use your legs," she said. "See that 
you can bustle about, and bend your necks before the old Duck 
yonder. She 's the grandest of all here ; she 's of Spanish 
blood — that 's why she 's so fat ; and do you see ? she has a red 
rag around her leg; that's something very, very fine, and the 
greatest mark of honor a duck can have: it means that one 
does not want to lose her, and that she 's known by the animals 
and by men too. Hurry ! hurry ! — don't turn in your toes, a 
well brought-up duck turns it 's toes quite out, just like father 
and mother, — so ! Now bend you necks and say * Quack ! ' " 

And they did so; but the other ducks round about looked at 
them, and said quite boldly, " Look there ! now we 're to have 
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this crowd too! as if there were not enough of us already! 
And — fie! — how that Duckling yonder looks: we won't stand 
that" And at once one Duck flew at him, and bit him in the 
neck. 

"Let him alone," said the mother: "he is not doing any- 
thing to any one. " 

" Yes, but he 's too large and odd, " said the Duck who had 
bitten him, " and so he must be put down. " 

"Those are pretty children the mother has," said the old 
Duck with the rag round her leg. " They 're all pretty but that 
one ; that is rather unlucky. I wish she could have that one 
over again." 

"That cannot be done, my lady," said the Mother-Duck. 
" He is not pretty, but he has a really good temper, and swims 
as well as any of the others; yes, I may even say it, a little 
better. I think he will grow up pretty, perhaps in time he 
will grow a little smaller; he lay too long in the egg, and 
therefore he has not quite the right shape." And she pinched 
him in the neck, and smoothed his feathers. "Besides, he is 
a drake," she said, "and so it does not matter much. I think 
he will be very strong: he makes his way already." 

"The other ducklings are graceful enough," said the old 
Duck. " Make yourself at home ; and if you find an eel's head, 
you may bring it to me. " 

And now they were at home. But the poor Duckling who 
had crept last out of the egg, and looked so ugly, was bitten 
and pushed and made fun of, as much by the ducks as by the 
chickens. 

"He is too big! " they all said. And the turkey-cock, who 
had been born with spurs, and so thought he was an emperor, 
blew himself up, like a ship in full sail, and bore straight 
down upon him ; then he gobbled and grew quite red in the 
face. The poor Duckling did not know where he dared stand or 
walk ; he was quite unhappy because he looked ugly, and was 
the sport of the whole duck-yard. 

So it went on the first day; and then it grew worse and 
worse. The poor Duckling was hunted about by every one; 
even his brothers and sisters were quite angry with him, and 
said, " If the cat would only catch you, you ugly creature ! " 
And the ducks bit him, and the chickens beat him, and the 
girl who had to feed the poultry kicked at him with her foot 
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m. — OUT ON THE MOOR. 

Then he ran and flew over the fence, and the little birds in 
the bushes flew up in fear. 

"That is because I am so ugly!" thought the Duckling; 
and he shut his eyes, but flew on further ; and so he came out 
into the great moor, where the wild ducks lived. Here he lay 
the whole night long, he was so tired and sad. 

Toward morning the wild ducks flew up, and looked at their 
new mate. 

" What sort of a one are you ? " they asked ; and the Duck- 
ling turned about to each, and bowed as well as he could. "You 
are really very ugly ! " said the Wild Ducks. " But that is all 
the same to us, so long as you do not marry into our family." 

Poor thing! he certainly did not think of marrying, and 
only dared ask leave to lie among the reeds and drink some of 
the swamp water. 

There he lay two whole days ; then came thither two wild 
geese, or, more truly, two wild ganders. It was not long since 
each had crept out of an egg, and that's why they were so 
saucy. 

"Listen, comrade," said one of them. "You're so ugly 
that I like you. Will you go with us, and become a bird of 
passage ? Near here is another moor, where are a few sweet 
lovely wild geese, all unmarried, and all able to say ' Quack ! ' 
You *ve a chance of making your fortune, ugly as you are." 

" Piff ! paff ! " sounded through the air ; and both the gan- 
ders fell down dead in the reeds, and the water became blood- 
red. "Piff! paff!" it sounded again, and the whole flock of 
wild geese flew up from the reeds. And then there was another 
report. A great hunt was going on. The gunners lay around 
in the moor, and some were even sitting up in the branches of 
the trees, which spread far over the reeds. The blue smoke 
rose like clouds in among the dark trees, and hung over the 
water ; and the hunting dogs came — splash, splash ! — into the 
mud, and the rushes and reeds bent down on every side. That 
was a fright for the poor Duckling! He turned his head to 
put it under his wing; and at that very moment a frightful 
great dog stood close by the Duckling. His tongue hung far 
out of his mouth, and his eyes glared horribly. He put his 
nose close to the Duckling, showed his sharp teeth, and — 
splash, splash! — on he went without seizing it. 
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"Oh, Heaven be thanked!" sighed the Duckling. "I am 
so ugly that even the dog does not like to bite me ! " 

And so he lay quite quiet, while the shots rattled through 
the reeds and gun after gun was fired. At last, late in the 
day, all was still : but the poor little thing did not dare to rise 
up ; he waited several hours still before he looked around, and 
then hurried away out of the moor as fast as he could. He 
ran on over field and meadow ; there was a storm, so that he 
had hard work to get away. 

IV. — IN THE PEASANT'S HUT. 

Towards evening the Duckling came to a peasant's poor little 
hut: it was so tumbled down that it did not itself know on 
which side it should fall; and that's why it stood up. The 
storm whistled around the Duckling in such a way that he had 
to sit down to keep from blowing away; and the wind blew 
worse and worse. Then he noticed that one of the hinges of 
the door had given way, and the door hung so slanting that he 
could slip through the crack into the room ; and that is what 
he did. 

Here lived an old woman, with her Cat and her Hen. And 
the Cat, whom she called Sonnie, could arch his back and purr ; 
he could even give out sparks — but for that, one had to stroke 
his fur the wrong way. The Hen had quite small, short legs, 
and therefore she was called Chickabiddy Shortshanks; she 
laid good eggs, and the woman loved her as her own child. 

In the morning they noticed at once the strange Duckling, 
and the Cat began to purr and the Hen to cluck. 

"What's this?" said the woman, and looked all around; 
but she could not see well, and therefore she thought the Duck- 
ling was a fat duck that had strayed. " This is a rare prize ! " 
she said. " Now I shall have duck's eggs. I hope it is not a 
drake. We must try that." 

And so the Duckling was taken on trial for three weeks, but 
no eggs came. And the Cat was master of the house, and the 
Hen was the lady, and always said " We and the world ! " for 
they thought they were half the world, and by far the better 
half. It seemed to the Duckling that one might have another 
mind, but the Hen would not allow it. 

" Can you lay eggs ? " 

"No." 
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" Then will you hold your tongue ! " 

And the Cat said, " Can you curve your back, and purr, and 
give out sparks ? " 

"No." 

" Then you will please have no opinion of your own when 
sensible folks are speaking ! " 

And the Duckling sat in a corner and was in low spirits ; 
then he began to think of the fresh air and the sunshine ; and 
he was seized with such a strange longing to swim on the 
water, that he could not help telling the Hen of it 

" What are you thinking of ? " cried the Hen. " You have 
nothing to do, that 's why you have these fancies. Lay eggs, 
or purr, and they will pass over." 

"But it is so charming to swim in the water," said the 
Duckling, "so nice to feel it go over one's head, and to dive 
down to the bottom ! " 

"Yes, that's a fine thing, truly," said the Hen, "You 
are clean gone crazy. Ask the Cat about it, — he 's the cleverest 
thing I know, — ask him if he likes to swim in the water, or to 
dive down: I won't speak about myself. Ask our mistress 
herself, the old woman ; no one in the world knows more than 
she. Do you think she wants to swim, and let the water close 
above her head ? " 

"You don't understand me," said the Duckling. 

" We don't understand you ! Then pray who is to under- 
stand you ? You surely don't pretend to be cleverer than the 
Cat and the woman — I won't say anything of myself. Don't 
make a fool of yourself, child, and thank your Maker for all 
the good you have. Are you not come into a warm room, and 
have you not folks about you from whom you can learn some- 
thing ? But you are a goose, and it is not pleasant to have you 
about. You may believe me, I speak for your good. I tell 
you things you won't like, and by that one may always know 
one's true friends ! Only take care that you learn to lay eggs, 
or to purr, and to give out sparks ! " 

"I think I will go out into the wide world," said the 
Duckling. 

" Yes, do go," replied the Hen. 

And so the Duckling went away. He swam on the water, 
and dived, but he was shunned by every creature because he was 
so ugly. 
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V. — WHAT BECAME OF THE DUCKLING. 

Now came the fall of the year. The leaves in the wood 
turned yellow and brown ; the wind caught them so that they 
danced about, and up in the air it was very cold. The clouds 
hung low, heavy with hail and snow-flakes, and on the fence 
stood the raven, crying " Croak ! croak ! " for mere cold ; yes, 
one could freeze fast if one thought about it. The poor little 
Duckling certainly had not a good time. One evening — the 
sun was just going down in fine style — there came a whole 
flock of great handsome birds out of the bushes; they were 
shining white, with long, supple necks; they were swans. 
They uttered a very strange cry, spread forth their glorious 
great wings, and flew away from that cold region to warmer 
lands, to fair open lakes. They mounted so high, so high! 
and the ugly Duckling had such a strange feeling as he saw 
them ! He turned round and round in the water like a wheel, 
stretched out his neck towards them, and uttered a cry, so 
high, so strange, that he was frightened as he heard it 

Oh ! he could not forget those beautiful, happy birds ; and 
as soon as he could see them no longer, he dived down to the 
very bottom, and when he came up again, he was quite beside 
himself. He did not know what the birds were, nor where 
they were flying to ; but he loved them more than he had ever 
loved any one. He did not envy them at alL How could he 
think of wishing to have such loveliness as they had ? He would 
have been glad if only the ducks would have let him be among 
them — the poor, ugly creature ! 

And the winter grew so cold, so cold ! The Duckling had 
to swim about in the water, to keep it from freezing over ; but 
every night the hole in which he swam about became smaller 
and smaller. It froze so hard that the icy cover sounded ; and 
the Duckling had to use his legs all the time to keep the hole 
from freezing tight. At last he became worn out, and lay quite 
still, and thus froze fast in the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant came by, and found him 
there ; he took his wooden shoe, broke the ice to pieces, and 
carried the Duckling home to his wife. Then the Duckling 
came to himself again. The children wanted to play with him ; 
but he thought they wanted to hurt him, and in his terror he 
flew up into the milk-pan, so that the milk spilled over into the 
room. The woman screamed and shook her hand in the ah, 
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at which the Duckling flew down into the tub where they kept 
the butter, and then into the meal-barrel and out again. How 
he looked then ! The woman screamed, and struck at him with 
the fire tongs ; the children tumbled over one another as they 
tried to catch the Duckling ; and they laughed and they screamed ! 
— well was it that the door stood open, and the poor creature 
was able to slip out between the bushes into the newly-fallen 
snow — there he lay quite worn out. 

But it would be too sad if I were to tell all the misery and 
care which the Duckling had to bear in the hard winter. He 
lay out on the moor among the reeds, when the sun began to 
shine again and the larks to sing ; it was a beautiful spring. 

Then all at once the Duckling could flap his wings: they 
beat the air more strongly than before, and bore him stoutly 
away ; and before he well knew it, he found himself in a great 
garden, where the elder-trees stood in flower, and bent their 
long green branches down to the winding canal, and the lilacs 
smelt sweet Oh, here it was beautiful, fresh, and springlike ! 
and from the thicket came three glorious white swans ; they 
rustled their wings, and sat lightly on the water. The Duck- 
ling knew the splendid creatures, and felt a strange sadness. 

"I will fly away to them, to the royal birds! and they will 
beat me, because I, that am so ugly, dare to come near them. 
But it is all the same. Better to be killed by them than to be 
chased by ducks, and beaten by fowls, and pushed about by the 
girl who takes care of the poultry yard, and to suffer hunger in 
winter ! " And he flew out into the water, and swam toward 
the beautiful swans: these looked at him, and came sailing 
down upon him with outspread wings. "Kill me!" said the 
poor creature, and bent his head down upon the water, and 
waited for death. But what saw he in the clear water ? He 
saw below him his own image; and lo! it was no longer a 
clumsy dark-gray bird, ugly and hateful to look at, but — a 
swan ! 

It matters nothing if one is born in a duck -yard, if one has 
only lain in a swan's egg. 

He felt quite glad at all the need and hard times he had 
borne ; now he could joy in his good luck in all the brightness 
that was round him. And the great swans swam round him 
and stroked him with their beaks. 

Into the garden came little children, who threw bread and 
corn into the water; and the youngest cried, "There is a new 
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one!" and the other children shouted, "Yes, a new one has 
come ! " And they clapped their hands and danced about, and 
ran to their father and mother; and bread and cake were 
thrown into the water ; and they all said, " The new one is the 
most beautiful of all! so young and so handsome!" and the 
old swans bowed their heads before him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his 
wings, for he did not know what to do ; he was so happy, and 
yet not at all proud, for a good heart is never proud. He 
thought how he had been driven about and mocked and despised ; 
and now he heard them all saying that he was the most beauti- 
ful of all beautiful birds. And the lilacs bent their branches 
straight down into the water before him, and the sun shone 
warm and mild. Then his wings rustled, he lifted his slender 
neck, and cried from the depths of his heart : — 

"I never dreamed of so much happiness when I was the 
Ugly Duckling." 

The Lover& 

A Whip Top and a little Ball were together in a drawer 
among some other toys ; and the Top said to the Ball, " Shall 
we not be bridegroom and bride, as we live together in the same 
box?" 

But the Ball, which had a coat of morocco leather, and was 
just as conceited as any fine lady, would make no answer to such 
a proposal. 

Next day the little boy came to whom the toys belonged ; he 
painted the Top red and yellow, and hammered a brass nail into 
it ; and it looked splendid when the Top turned round ! 

" Look at me ! " he cried to the Ball. " What do you say 
now ? Shall we not be engaged to each other ? We suit one 
another so well ! Yon jump and I dance ! No one could be 
happier than we two should be." 

" Indeed ! Do you think so ? " replied the little Ball. " Pe> 
haps you do not know my papa and mamma were morocco slip- 
pers, and that I have a Spanish cork inside me?" 

" Yes, but I am made of mahogany," said the Top ; " and 
the mayor himself turned me. He has a turning-lathe of his 
own, and it amuses him greatly." 

" Can I depend upon that ? " asked the little Ball. 

" May I never be whipped again if it is not true ! " replied 
the Top. 
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" You can speak well for yourself," observed the Ball, " but 
I cannot grant your request. I am as good as engaged to a 
swallow ; every time I leap up into the air she puts her head out 
of her nest and says, * Will you ? ' And now I have silently said 
4 Yes,* and that is as good as half engaged ; but I promise I will 
never forget you." 

" Yes, that will be much good ! " said the Top. 

And they spoke no more to each other. 

The next day the Ball was taken out by the boy. The Top 
saw how high it flew into the air, like a bird ; at last one could 
no longer see it. Each time it came back again, but gave a high 
leap when it touched the earth, and that was done either from its 
longing to mount up again, or because it had a Spanish cork in 
its body. But the ninth time the little Ball remained absent, 
and did not come back again ; and the boy sought and sought, 
but it was gone. 

" I know very well where it is ! " sighed the Top. " It is in 
the swallow's nest, and has married the swallow." 

The more the Top thought of this, the more it longed for 
the Ball. Just because it could not get the Ball, its love in- 
creased ; and the fact that the Ball had chosen another formed 
a peculiar feature in the case. So the Top danced round and 
hummed, but always thought of the little Ball, which became 
more and more beautiful in his fancy. Thus several years went 
by, and now it was an old love. 

And the Top was no longer young ! But one day he was 
gilt all over ; never had he looked so handsome ; he was now a 
golden Top, and sprang till he hummed again. Yes, that was 
something worth seeing ! But all at once he sprang up too high, 
and — he was gone. 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, but he was not 
to be found. Where could he be ? 

He had jumped into the dust box, where all kinds of things 
were lying : cabbage stalks, sweepings, and dust that had fallen 
down from the roof. 

" Here 's a nice place to lie in ! The gilding will soon leave 
me here. Among what a rabble have I alighted." 

And then he looked sideways at a long, leafless cabbage 
stump, and at a curious round thing that looked like an old 
apple ; but it was not an apple — it was an old Ball, which had 
lain for years in the gutter on the roof, and was quite saturated 
with water. 
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" Thank goodness, here comes one of us, with whom one can 
talk ! " said the little Ball, and looked at the gilt Top. " I am 
really morocco, worked by maiden's hands, and have a Spanish 
cork within me ; but no one would think it to look at me. I 
was very nearly marrying a swallow, but I fell into the gutter on 
the roof, and have lain there full five years, and become quite 
wet through. You may believe me ; that 's a long time for a 
young girl." 

But the Top said nothing. He thought of his old love; 
and the more he heard, the clearer it became to him that this 
was she. 

Then came the servant girl, and wanted to turn out the 
dust box. 

" Aha ! there 'a a gilt Top ! " she cried. 

And so the Top was brought again to notice and honor, but 
nothing was heard of the little Ball. And the Top spoke no 
more of his old love ; for that dies away when the beloved ob- 
ject has lain for five years in a gutter and got wet through ; 
yes, one does not know her again when he meets her in the 
dust box. 
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ANEURIN. 

Anxubin, a famous Welsh bard of the sixth century. Of his 
epic and songs we possess the " Godolin," which is believed to be 
a description of one of the last great battles of the native Britons 
with the Saxon invaders. The poem as it has come down to us 
contains nearly 1000 lines, but it is not complete and lacks unity. 
The sense is obscure, and several passages are capable of various 
interpretations. 



The Giant Gwrvbling falls at Last. 

(The bard tells the story of Gwrveling's revelry, impulsive bravery, and filial 
slaughter of the foe before yielding to their prowess.) 

Light of lights — the sun. 

Leader of the day, 
First to rise and run 

His appointed way, 
Crowned with many a ray, 

Seeks the British sky ; 
Sees the flight's dismay, 

Sees the Britons fly. 
The horn in Eiddin's hall 

Had sparkled with the wine, 
And thither, at a call 

To drink and be divine, 
He went, to share the feast 

Of reapers, wine and mead. 
He drank, and so increased 

His daring for wild deed. 
The reapers sang of war 

That lifts its shining wings, 

Its shining wings of fire, 
Its shields that flutter far, 
The bards, too, sang of war, 
Of plumed and crested war ; 

The song rose ever higher. 
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Not a shield 
Escapes the shock, 

To the field 
They fiercely flock, — 

There to fall. 

But of all 
Who struck on giant Gwrveling, 
Whom he would he struck again, 
All he struck in grave were lain, 
Ere the bearers came to bring 
To his grave stout Gwrveling. 

Commencement of the Gododin. 

Lo, the youth, in mind a man, 
Daring in the battle's van I 
See the splendid warrior's speed 
On his fleet and thick-maned steed, 
As his buckler, beaming wide, 
Decks the courser's slender side, 
With his steel of spotless mould, 
Ermined vest and spurs of gold. 
Think not, youth, that e'er from me 
Hate or spleen shall flow to thee : 
Nobler meed thy virtues claim, 
Eulogy and tuneful fame. 
Ah ! much sooner comes thy bier 
Than thy nuptial feast, I fear : 
Ere thou mak'st the foeman bleed 
Ravens on thy corse shall feed. 
Owain, lov'd companion, friend, 
To birds a prey — is this thy end ? 
Tell me, steed, on what sad plain 
Thy ill-fated- lord was slain. 
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MICHEL ANGELO. 

Angelo Michel, also known as Michel agnolo Buonarroti, 
the eminent Italian sculptor, painter, architect, and poet ; born at 
Caprese, March 6, 1475 ; died at Rome, February 18, 1564. Of 
world-wide and lasting renown as an artist and architect, his claim 
to literary fame rests upon his sonnets and letters. The best edi- 
tion of his "Poems" was published at Florence, 1863; an English 
translation of the sonnets by Symonds, London, 1892. A volume 
of "Letters " was published at Florence, 1865. 

Sonnets of Michel Angelo. 

(TraDslated by J. A. Symonda.) 

THE GARLAND AND THE GIEDLE. 

What joy hath yon glad wreath of flowers that is 

Around her golden hair so deftly twined, 

Each blossom pressing forward from behind, 

As though to be the first her brows to kiss ! 

The livelong day her dress hath perfect bliss, 

That now reveals her breast, now seems to bind ; 

And that fair woven net of gold refined 

Bests on her cheek and throat in happiness. 

Yet still more blissful seems to me the band 

Gilt at the tips, so sweetly doth it ring 

And clasp the bosom that it serves to lace ; 

Yea I and the belt to such as understand, 

Bound round her waist, saith — "Here I M ever cling ! " 

What would my arm do in that girdle's place ? 

THE TRAN8FIGUBATION OP BEAUTY. 
(A Dialogue with Love.) 

Nay ! prithee tell me, Love ! when I behold 
My Lady, do mine eyes her beauty see 
In truth, or dwells that loveliness in me 
Which multiplies her grace a thousandfold ? 
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Thou needs must know, — for thou with her of old 

Comest to stir my soul's tranquillity ; 

Yet would I not seek one sigh less, or be 

By loss of that loved flame more simply cold. — 

" The beauty thou discernest is all hers ; 

But grows in radiance as it soars on high 

Through mortal eyes unto the soul above i 

'T is there transfigured, — for the soul confers, 

On what she holds, her own divinity : 

And this transfigured beauty wins thy love." 

SONNETS TO VITTOBIA. 

Now on the one foot, on the other now, 
'Twixt vice and virtue balancing below, 
Wearied and anxious in my troubled mind, 
Seeking where'er I may salvation find. 
Like one to whom the stars by clouds are crossed ; 
Who, turn which way he will, errs, and is lost. 
Therefore take thou my heart's unwritten page, 
And write thou on it what is wanted there; 
And hold before it, in life's daily stage, 
The line of action which it craves in prayer. 
So that, amid the errors of my youth, 
My own shortcomings may not hide the truth: 
If humble sinners lower in heaven stood, 
Than the proud doers of superfluous good* 

Not all unworthy of the boundless grace 
Which thou, most noble lady, hast bestowed, 
I fain at first would pay the debt I owed, 
And some small gift for thy acceptance place. 
But soon I felt, 't is not alone desire 
That opes the way to reach an aim so high ; 
My rash pretensions their success deny, 
And I grow wise while failing to aspire. 
And well I see how false it were to think 
That any work, faded and frail, of mine, 
Could emulate the perfect grace of thine. 
Genius and art and daring backward shrink ; 
A thousand works from mortals like to me 
Can ne'er repay what Heaven has given thee I 

When godlike art has, with superior thought, 
The limbs and motions in idea conceived, 
A simple form, in humble clay achieved, 
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Is the first offering into being brought : 
Then stroke on stroke from out the living rock, 
Its promised work the practised chisel brings, 
And into life a form so graceful springs, 
That none can fear for it time's rudest shock. 
Such was my birth : in humble mould I lay 
•At first ; to be by thee, oh, lady high ! 
Renewed, and to a work more perfect brought; 
Thou giv'st what lacking is, and filest away 
All roughness : yet what tortures lie, 
Ere my wild heart can be restrained and taught! 



SONNET OK THE DEATH OP VTTTORIA. 

When she, the aim of every hope and prayer, 
Was called by death to yon celestial spheres, 
Nature, who ne'er had fashioned aught so fair, 
Stood there ashamed, and all who saw shed tears. 
O cruel fate, quenching the dreams of love ! 
O empty hopes ! O spirit rare and blest ! 
Where art thou now ? On earth thy fair limbs rest : 
Thy holy thoughts have found their home above. 
Yet let us think not cruel* death could e'er 
Have stilled the sound of all thy virtuous ways : 
Lethe's oblivion could extinguish nought ; 
For, robbed of thee, a thousand records fair 
Speak of thee yet ; and death from heaven conveys 
Thy powers divine, and thy immortal thought. 
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GABR1ELE D'ANNUNZIO. 

Axnunzio, Gabriele d', a realistic Italian novelist and 
poet; born on the yacht "Irene" in the Adriatic, near Pescara, in 
1864. Educated at Prato ; went to Rome in 1880; and is one of* 
the most conspicuous Italian writers of the day. He abandoned 
Italian traditions for the modern French realism. His poems and 
novels are brilliant but sensual, the later works pessimistic. They 
include: "Pleasure" (1889); "The Triumph of Death" (1894); 
and " Maidens of the Crag " (1895). Among his poems are : *' The 
New Song" (Rome, 1882); "Interludes of Verse" (1883); and 
"Marine Odes" (1893). 

The Drowned Boy. 

(From "The Triumph of Death.") 

All of a sudden, Albadora, the septuagenarian Cybele, she 
who had given life to twenty-two sons and daughters, came 
toiling up the narrow lane into the court, and indicating the 
neighboring shore, where it skirted the promontory on the 
left, announced breathlessly : — 

" Down yonder there has been a child drowned ! " 

Candia made the sign of the cross. Giorgio arose and as- 
cended to the loggia, to observe the spot designated. Upon the 
sand, below the promontory, in close vicinity to the chain of 
rocks and the tunnel, he perceived a blotch of white, presum- 
ably the sheet which hid the little body. A group of people 
had gathered around it. 

As Ippolita had gone to mass with Elena at the chapel of the 
Port, he yielded to his curiosity and said to his entertainers : — 

" I am going down to see." 

" Why ? " asked Candia. " Why do you wish to put a pain 
in your heart ¥" 

Hastening down the narrow lane, he descended by a short 
cut to the beach, and continued along the water. Reaching the 
spot, somewhat out of breath, he inquired ; — 
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u What has happened ? " 

The assembled peasants saluted him and made way for him. 
One of them answered tranquilly : — 

" The son of a mother has been drowned." 

Another, clad in linen, who seemed to be standing guard over 
the corpse, bent down and drew aside the sheet. 

The inert little body was revealed, extended upon the un- 
yielding sand. It was a lad, eight or nine years old, fair and 
frail, with slender limbs. His head was supported on his few 
humble garments, rolled up in place of pillow, — the shirt, the 
blue trousers, the red sash, the cap of limp felt. His face was 
but slightly livid, with flat nose, prominent forehead, and long, 
long lashes ; the mouth was half open, with thick lips which 
were turning blue, between which the widely spaced teeth 
gleamed white. His neck was slender, flaccid as a wilted stem, 
and seamed with tiny creases. The jointure of the arms at the 
shoulder looked feeble. The arms themselves were fragile, and 
covered with a down similar to the fine plumage which clothes 
the bodies of newly hatched birds. The whole outline of the 
ribs was distinctly visible ; down the middle of the breast the 
skin was divided by a darker line ; the navel stood out, like a 
knot. The feet, slightly bloated, had assumed the same sallow 
color as the little hands, which were callous and strewn with 
warts, with white nails beginning to turn livid. On the left arm, 
on the thighs near the groin, and further down, on the knees 
and along the legs, appeared reddish blotches of scurf. Every 
detail of this wretched little body assumed, in the eyes of Giorgio, 
an extraordinary significance, immobile as it was and fixed for- 
ever in the rigidity of death. 

" How was he drowned ? Where ? " he questioned, lowering 
his voice. 

The man dressed in linen gave, with some show of impatience, 
the account which he had probably had to repeat too many times 
already. He had a brutal countenance, square-cut, with bushy 
brows, and a large mouth, harsh and savage. Only a little while 
after leading the sheep back to their stalls, the lad, taking his 
breakfast along with him, had gone down, together with a 
comrade, to bathe. He had hardly set foot in the water, when 
he had fallen and was drowned. At the cries of his comrade, 
some one from the house overhead on the bluff had hurried 
down, and wading in up to the knees, had dragged him from 
the water half dead ; they had turned him upside down to make 
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him throw up the water, they had shaken him, but to no par- 
pose. To indicate just how far the poor little fellow had gone 
in, the man picked up a pebble and threw it into the sea. 

a There, only to there ; at three yards from the shore ! " 

The sea lay at rest, breathing peacefully, close to the head of 
the dead child. But the sun blazed fiercely down upon the sand ; 
and something pitiless, emanating from that sky of flame and 
from those stolid witnesses, seemed to pass over the pallid corpse. 

" Why," asked Giorgio, " do you not place him in the shade, 
in one of the houses, on a bed ?" 

" He is not to be moved," declared the man on guard, " until 
they hold the inquest." 

" At least carry him into the shade, down there, below the 
embankment ! " 

Stubbornly the man reiterated, "He is not to be moved." 

There could be no sadder sight than that frail, lifeless little 
being, extended on the stones, and watched over by the impassive 
brute who repeated his account every time in the selfsame words, 
and every time made the selfsame gesture, throwing a pebble 
into the sea : — 

" There ; only to there." 

A woman joined the group, a hook-nosed termagar.t, with 
gray eyes and sour lips, mother of the dead boy's comrade. She 
manifested plainly a mistrustful restlessness, as if she anticipated 
some accusation against her own son. She spoke with bitter- 
ness, and seemed almost to bear a grudge against the victim. 

" It was his destiny. God had said to him, ' Go into the sea, 
and end yourself.' " 

She gesticulated with vehemence. " What did he go in for 
if he did not know how to swim ? " 

A young lad, a stranger in the district, the son of a mariner, 
repeated contemptuously, "Yes, what did he go in for? We, 
yes, who know how to swim — " 

Other people joined the group, gazed with cold curiosity, then 
lingered or passed on. A crowd occupied the railroad embank- 
ment, another gathered on the crest of the promontory, as if at 
a spectacle. Children, seated or kneeling, played with pebbles, 
tossing them into the air and catching them, now on the back 
and now in the hollow of their hands. They all showed the same 
profound indifference to the presence of other people's troubles 
and of death. 

Another woman joined the group on her way home from 
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mass, wearing a dress of silk and all her gold ornaments. For 
her also the harassed custodian repeated his account, for her also 
he indicated the spot in the water. She was talkative. 

" I am always saying to my children, * Don't you go into the 
water, or I will kill you ! ' The sea is the sea. Who can save 
himself?" 

She called to mind other instances of drowning ; she called to 
mind the case of the drowned man with the head cut off, driven 
by the waves all the way to San Vito, and found among the 
rocks by a child. 

" Here, among these rocks. He came and told us, ' There is 
a dead man there.' We thought he was joking. But we came 
and we found. He had no head. They had an inquest ; he was 
buried in a ditch ; then in the night he was dug up again. His 
flesh was all mangled and like jelly, but he still had his boots on. 
The judge said, i See, they are better than mine ! * So he must 
have been a rich man. And it turned out that he was a dealer 
in cattle. They had killed him and chopped off his head, and 
had thrown him into the Tronto." 

She continued to talk in her shrill voice, from time to time 
sucking in the superfluous saliva with a slight hissing sound. 

" And the mother ? When is the mother coming ? " 

At that name there arose exclamations of compassion from 
all the women who had gathered. 

" The mother ! There comes the mother, now ! " 

And all of them turned around, fancying that they saw her 
in the far distance, along the burning strand. Some of the 
women could give particulars about her. Her name was Riccan- 
gela; she was a widow with seven children. She had placed 
this one in a farmer's family, so that he might tend the sheep, 
and gain a morsel of bread. 

One woman said, gazing down at the corpse, " Who knows 
how much pains the mother has taken in raising him ! " An- 
other said, " Te keep the children from going hungry she has 
even had to ask charity." 

Another told how, only a few months before, the unfortunate 
child had come very near strangling to death in a courtyard in a 
pool of water barely six inches deep. All the women repeated, 
" It was his destiny. He was bound to die that way." 

And the suspense of waiting rendered them restless, anxious. 
" The mother ! There comes the mother now ! " 

Feeling himself grow sick at heart, Giorgio exclaimed, " Can't 
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you take him into the shade, or into a house, so that the mother 
will not see him here naked on the stones, under a sun like 
this?" 

Stubbornly the man on guard objected : — "He is not to be 
touched. He is not to be moved — until the inquest is held." 

The bystanders gazed in surprise at the stranger — Candia's 
stranger. Their number was augmenting. A few occupied the 
embankment shaded with acacias ; others crowned the promon- 
tory rising abruptly from the rocks. Here and there, on the 
monstrous bowlders, a tiny boat lay sparkling like gold at the 
foot of the detached crag, so lofty that it gave the effect of 
the ruins of some Cyclopean tower, confronting the immensity 
of the sea. 

All at once, from above on the height, a voice announced, 
"There she is." 

Other voices followed : — " The mother ! The mother ! " 

All turned. Some stepped down from the embankment. 
Those on the promontory leaned far over. All became silent," 
in expectation. The man on guard drew the sheet once more 
over the corpse. In the midst of the silence, the sea barely 
seemed to draw its breath, the acacias barely rustled. And then 
through the silence they could hear her cries as she drew near. 

The mother came along the strand, beneath the sun, crying 
aloud. She was clad in widow's mourning. She tottered along 
the sand, with bowed body, calling out, " O my son ! My son ! " 

She raised her palms to heaven, and then struck them upon 
her knees, calling out, " My son ! " 

One of her older sons, with a red handkerchief bound around 
his neck, to hide some sore, followed her like one demented, 
dashing aside his tears with the back of his hand. She advanced 
along the strand, beating her knees, directing her steps toward 
the sheet. And as she called upon her dead, there issued from 
her mouth sounds scarcely human, but rather like the howling 
of some savage dog. As she drew near, she bent over lower and 
lower, she placed herself almost on all fours ; till, reaching him, 
she threw herself with a howl upon the sheet. 

She arose again. With hand rough and toil-stained, hand 
toughened by every variety of labor, she uncovered the body. 
She gazed upon it a few instants, motionless as though turned to 
stone. Then time and time again, shrilly, with all the power of 
her voice, she called as if trying to awaken him, " My son ! My 
son ! My son ! " 
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Sobs suffocated her. Kneeling beside him, she beat her sides 
furiously with her fists. She turned her despairing eyes around 
upon the circle of strangers. During a pause in her paroxysms 
she seemed to recollect herself. And then she began to sing. 
She sang her sorrow in a rhythm which rose and fell continually, 
like the palpitation of a heart. It was the ancient monody which 
from time immemorial, in the land of the Abruzzi, the women 
have sung over the remains of their relatives. It was the melo- 
dious eloquence of sacred sorrow, which renewed spontaneously, 
in the profundity of her being, this hereditary rhythm in which 
the mothers of bygone ages had modulated their lamentations. 

She sang on and on : — " Open your eyes, arise and walk, my 
son ! How beautiful you are ! How beautiful you are ! " 

She sang on : — " For a morsel of bread I have drowned you, 
my son! For a morsel of bread I have borne you to the slaugh- 
ter ! For that have I raised you ! " 

But the irate woman with the hooked nose interrupted her : — 
" It was not you who drowned him ; it was Destiny. It was not 
you who took him to the slaughter. You had placed him in the 
midst of bread." And making a gesture toward the hill where 
the house stood which had sheltered the lad, she added, " They 
kept him there, like a pink at the car." 

The mother continued : — "0 my son, who was it sent you ; 
who was it sent you here, to drown ?" 

And the irate woman : — " Who was it sent him ? It was our 
Lord. He said to him, * Go into the water and end yourself.' " 

As Giorgio was affirming in a low tone to one of the bystand- 
ers that if succored in time the child might have been saved, and 
that they had killed him by turning him upside down and hold- 
ing him suspended by the feet, he felt the gaze of the mother 
fixed upon him. u Can't you do something for him, sir ? " she 
prayed. " Can't you do something for him ?" 

And she prayed : — a Madonna of the Miracles, work a 
miracle for him ! " 

Touching the head of the dead boy, she repeated : — " My 
son ! my son ! my son ! arise and walk ! " 

On his knees in front of her was the brother of the dead boy ; 
he was sobbing, but without grief, and from time to time he 
glanced around with a face that suddenly grew indifferent. An- 
other brother, the oldest one, remained at a little distance, seated 
in the shade of a bowlder ; and he was making a great show of 
grief, hiding his face in his hands. The women, striving to 
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console the mother, were bending over her with gestures of 
compassion, and accompanying her monody with an occasional 
lament 

And she sang on : — " Why have T sent you forth from my 
house ? Why have I sent you to your death ? I have done every- 
thing to keep my children from hunger; everything, everything, 
except to be a woman with a price. And for a morsel of bread 
I have lost you ! This was the way you were to die ! " 

Thereupon the woman with the hawk nose raised her petti- 
coats in an impetus of wrath, entered the water up to her knees, 
and cried : — " Look ! He came only to here. Look ! The water 
is like oil. It is a sign that he was bound to die that way." 

With two strides she regained the shore. " Look ! " she re- 
peated, pointing to the deep imprint in the sand made by the 
man who recovered the body. "Look!" 

The mother looked in a dull way ; but it seemed as if she 
neither saw nor comprehended. After her first wild outbursts 
of grief, there came over her brief pauses, amounting to an ob- 
scurement of consciousness. She would remain silent, she would 
touch her foot or her leg with a mechanical gesture. Then she 
would wipe away her tears with the black apron. She seemed 
to be quieting down. Then, all of a sudden, a fresh explosion 
would shake her from head to foot, and prostrate her upon the 
corpse. 

" And I cannot take you away ! I cannot take you in these 
arms to the church! My son! My son!" 

She fondled him from head to foot, she caressed him softly. 
Her savage anguish was softened to an infinite tenderness. Her 
hand — the burnt and callous hand of a hard-working woman — 
became infinitely gentle as she touched the eyes, the mouth, the 
forehead of her son. 

" How beautiful you are ! How beautiful you are ! " 

She touched his lower lip, already turned blue ; and as she 
pressed it slightly, a whitish froth issued from the mouth. Prom 
between his lashes she brushed away some speck, very carefully, 
as though fearful of hurting him. 

" How beautiful you are, heart of your mamma ! " 

His lashes were long, very long, and fair. On his temples, on 
his cheeks was a light bloom, pale as gold. 

" Do you not hear me ? Rise and walk." 

She took the little well-worn cap, limp as a rag. She gazed 
at it and kissed it, saying : — 
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" I am going to make myself a charm out of this, and wear it 
always on my breast." 

She lifted the child ; a quantity of water escaped from the 
mouth and trickled down upon the breast. 

" Madonna of the Miracles, perform a miracle ! " she prayed, 
raising her eyes to heaven in a supreme supplication. Then she 
laid softly down again the little being who had been so dear to 
her, and took up the worn shirt, the red sash, the cap. She 
rolled them up together in a little bundle, and said: — 

" This shall be my pillow ; on these I shall rest my head, 
always, at night; on these I wish to die." 

She placed these humble relics on the sand, beside the head 
of her child, and rested her temple on them, stretching herself 
out, as if on a bed. 

Both of them, mother and son, now lay side by side, on the 
hard rocks, beneath the flaming sky, close to the homicidal sea. 
And now she began to croon the very lullaby which in the past 
had diffused pure sleep over his infant cradle. 

She took up the red sash, and said, " I want to dress him." 

The cross-grained woman, who still held her ground, assented. 
" Let us dress him now." 

And she herself took the garments from under the head of the 
dead boy ; she felt in the jacket pocket and found a slice of bread 
and a fig. 

" Do you see ? They had given him his food just before, — 
just before. They cared for him like a pink at the ear." 

The mother gazed upon the little shirt, all soiled and torn, 
over which her tears fell rapidly, and said, " Must I put that 
shirt on him?" 

The other woman promptly raised her voice to some one of 
her family, above on the bluff : — " Quick, bring one of Nufrillo's 
new shirts ! " The new shirt was brought. The mother flung 
herself down beside him. 

" Get up, Riccangela, get up ! " solicited the women around 
her. 

She did not heed them. " Is my son to stay like that on the 
stones, and I not stay there too? — like that, on the stones, my 
own son ? " 

" Get up, Riccangela, come away. 

She arose. She gazed once more with terrible intensity upon 
the little livid face of the dead. Once again she called with all 
the power of her voice, " My son ! My son ! My son ! " 
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Then with her own hands she covered up with the sheet 
the unheeding remains. 

And the women gathered around her, drew her a little to one 
side, under shadow of a bowlder ; they forced her to sit down, 
they lamented with her. 

Little by little the spectators melted away. There remained 
only a few of the women comforters ; there remained the man 
clad in linen, the impassive custodian, who was awaiting the 
inquest. 

The dog-day sun poured down upon the strand, and lent to 
the funeral sheet a dazzling whiteness. Amidst the heat the 
promontory raised its desolate aridity straight upward from the 
tortuous chain of rocks. The sea, immense and green, pursued 
its constant, even breathing. And it seemed as if the languid 
hour was destined never to come to an end. 

Under shadow of the bowlder, opposite the white sheet, which 
was raised up by the rigid form of the corpse beneath, the 
mother continued her monody in the rhythm rendered sacred 
by all the sorrows, past and present, of her race. And it seemed 
as if her lamentation was destined never to come to an end. 

From " The Triumph of Death." 

" One day a little girl of the neighborhood came to play with 
me — a pretty little blond girl named Clarisse. We amused 
ourselves on the terrace, to the great damage of the vases. My 
aunt's turtle-dove appeared on the sill, looked at us without 
suspicion, and squatted down in a corner to enjoy the sunshine. 
Scarcely had Clarisse perceived it, however, when she started 
forward to seize it. The poor little creature tried to escape by 
hopping away, but it limped so comically that we could not con- 
trol our laughter. Clarisse caught it; she was a cruel child. 
Prom laughing we were both as drunk. The turtle-dove trembled 
with fear in our hands. 

" Clarisse plucked one of its feathers ; then (I shudder still 
when I think of it) she plucked the dove almost entirely, before 
my eyes, with peals of laughter which made me laugh too. One 
could have believed that she was intoxicated. The poor crear 
ture, despoiled of its feathers, bleeding, escaped into the house 
as soon as it was liberated. We started to pursue it, but, almost 
at the same moment, we heard the tinkle of the bell, and the 
calls of my aunt who was coughing in her bed. Clarisse escaped 
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rapidly by the stairway ; I hid myself behind the curtains. The 
turtle-dove died that same night. My aunt sent me to Rome, 
convinced that I was guilty of this barbarity. Alas ! I never 
saw Aunt Jane again. How I have wept! My remorse will last 
forever." 

To an Impromptu of Chopin. 

When thou upon my breast art sleeping, 

I hear across the midnight gray — 
I hear the muffled note of weeping, 

So near — so sad — so far away ! 

All night I hear the teardrops falling — 
Each drop by drop — my heart must weep ; 

I hear the falling blood-drops — lonely, 
Whilst thou dost sleep — while thou dost sleep. 



India. 

India — whose enamelled page unrolled 
Like autumn's gilded pageant, 'neath a sun 

That withers not for ancient kings undone 
Or gods decaying in their shrines of gold — 

Where were thy vaunted princes, that of old 
Trod thee with thunder — of thy saints was none, 
To rouse thee when the onslaught was begun, 

That shook the tinselled sceptre from thy hold ? 

Dead — though behind thy gloomy citadels 
The fountains lave their baths of porphyry ; 

Dead — though the rose-trees of thy myriad dells 
Breathe as of old their speechless ecstasy ; 

Dead — though within thy temples, courts, and cells, 
Their countless lamps still supplicate for thee. 
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The Black Poodle. 

I have set myself the task of relating in the course of this 
story, without suppressing or altering a single detail, the most 
painful and humiliating episode in my life. 

I do this not because it will give me the least pleasure, but 
simply because it affords me an opportunity of extenuating my- 
self which has hitherto been wholly denied to me. 

As a general rule I am quite aware that to publish a lengthy 
explanation of one's conduct in any questionable transaction is 
not the best means of recovering a lost reputation ; but in my 
own case there is one to whom I shall never more be permitted 
to justify myself by word of mouth — even if I found myself 
able to attempt it. And as she could not possibly think worse 
of me than she does at present, I write this, knowing it can do 
me no harm, and faintly hoping that it may come to her notice 
and suggest a doubt whether I am quite so unscrupulous a 
villain, so consummate a hypocrite, as I have been forced to 
appear in her eyes. 

The bare chance of such a result makes me perfectly indiffer- 
ent to all else : I cheerfully expose to the derision of the whole 
reading world the story of my weakness and my shame, since 
by doing so I may possibly rehabilitate myself somewhat in the 
good opinion of one person. 

Having said so much, I will begin my confession without 
further delay: — 
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My name is Algernon Weatherhead, and I may add that I 
am in one of the Government departments ; that I am an only 
son, and live at home with my mother. 

We had had a house at Hammersmith until just before the 
period covered by this history, when, our lease expiring, my 
mother decided that my health required country air at the close 
of the day, and so we took a " desirable villa residence " on one 
of the many new building estates which have lately sprung up 
in such profusion in the home counties. 

We have called it " Wistaria Villa." It is a pretty little 
place, the last of a row of detached villas, each with its tiny 
rustic carriage gate and gravel sweep in front, and lawn enough 
for a tennis court behind, which lines the road leading over the 
hill to the railway station. 

I could certainly have wished that our landlord, shortly after 
giving us the agreement, could have found some other place to 
hang himself in than one of our attics, for the consequence was 
that a housemaid, left us in violent hysterics about every two 
months, having learnt the tragedy from the tradespeople, and 
naturally " seen a somethink " immediately afterwards. 

Still it is a pleasant house, and I can now almost forgive the 
landlord for what I shall always consider an act of gross selfish- 
ness on his part. 

In the country, even so near town, a next-door neighbor is 
something more than a mere numeral ; he is a possible acquaint- 
ance, who will at least consider a new-comer as worth the 
experiment of a call. I soon knew that " Shuturgarden," the 
next house to our own, was occupied by a Colonel Currie, a 
retired Indian officer ; and often, as across the low boundary 
wall I caught a glimpse of a graceful girlish figure flitting about 
amongst the rose-bushes in the neighboring garden, I would 
lose myself in pleasant anticipations of a time not far distant 
when the wall which separated us would be (metaphorically) 
levelled. 

I remember — ah, how vividly! — the thrill of excitement 
with which I heard from my mother on returning from town one 
evening that the Curries had called, and seemed disposed to be 
all that was neighborly and kind. 

I remember, too, the Sunday afternoon on which I returned 
their call — alone, as my mother had already done so during 
the week. I was standing on the steps of the Colonel's villa 
waiting for the door to open when I was startled by a furious 
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snarling and yapping behind, and, looking round, discovered a 
large poodle in the act of making for my legs. 

He was a coal-black poodle, with half of his right ear gone, 
and absurd little thick moustaches at the end of his nose ; he 
was shaved in the sham-lion fashion, which is considered, for 
some mysterious reason, to improve a poodle, but the barber 
had left sundry little tufts of hair which studded his haunches 
capriciously. 

I could not help being reminded, as I looked at him, of an- 
other black poodle which Faust entertained for a short time, 
with unhappy results, and I thought that a very moderate degree 
of incantation would be enough to bring the fiend out of this 
brute. 

He made me intensely uncomfortable, for I am of a slightly 
nervous temperament, with a constitutional horror of dogs and 
a liability to attacks of diffidence on performing the ordinary 
social rites under the most favorable conditions, and certainly 
the consciousness that a strange and apparently savage dog was 
engaged in worrying the heels of my boots was the reverse of 
reassuring. 

The Currie family received me with all possible kindness: 
"So charmed to make your acquaintance, Mr. Weatherhead," 
said Mrs. Currie, as I shook hands. " I see," she added pleas- 
antly, " you *ve brought the doggie in with you." As a matter 
of fact, I had brought the doggie in at the ends of my coat-tails, 
but it was evidently no unusual occurrence for visitors to appear 
in this undignified manner, for she detached him quite as a 
matter of course, and, as soon as I was sufficiently collected, we 
fell into conversation. 

I discovered that the Colonel and his wife were childless, 
and the slender willowy figure I had seen across the garden wall 
was that of Lilian Roseblade, their niece and adopted daughter. 
She came into the room shortly afterwards, and I felt as I went 
through the form of an introduction, that her sweet fresh face, 
shaded by soft masses of dusky brown hair, more than justified 
all the dreamy hopes and fancies with which I had looked for- 
ward to that moment. 

She talked to me in a pretty, confidential, appealing way, 
which I have heard her dearest friends censure as childish and 
affected, but I thought then that her manner had an indescribable 
charm and fascination about it, and the memory of it makes my 
heart ache now with a pang that is not all pain. 
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Even before the Colonel made his appearance I had began to 
see that my enemy, the poodle, occupied an exceptional position 
in that household. It was abundantly clear by the time I took 
my leave. 

He seemed to be the centre of their domestic system, and 
even lovely Lilian revolved contentedly around him as a kind of 
satellite ; he could do no wrong in his owner's eyes, his preju- 
dices (and he was a narrow-minded animal) were rigorously 
respected, and all domestic arrangements were made with a 
primary view to his convenience. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot think that it is wise to put any 
poodle upon such a pedestal as that. How this one in particu- 
lar, as ordinary a quadruped as ever breathed, had contrived to 
impose thus upon his infatuated proprietors, I never could under- 
stand, but so it was — he even engrossed the chief part of the 
conversation, which after any lull seemed to veer round to him 
by a sort of natural law. 

I had to endure a long biographical sketch of him — what a 
Society paper would call an " anecdotal photo " — and each 
fresh anecdote seemed to me to exhibit the depraved malignity 
of the beast in a more glaring light, and render the doting 
admiration of the family more astounding than ever. 

"Did you tell Mr. Weatherhead, Lily, about Bingo" (Bingo 
was the poodle's preposterous name) " and Tacks ? No ? Oh, 
I must tell him that — it'll make him laugh. Tacks is our 
gardener down in the village (d' ye know Tacks ? ). Well, Tacks 
was up here the other day, nailing up some trellis-work at the 
top of a ladder, and all the time there was Master Bingo sitting 
quietly • at the foot of it looking on ; would n't leave it on any 
account. Tacks said he was quite company for him. Well, at 
last, when Tacks had finished and was coming down, what do 
you think that rascal there did ? Just sneaked quietly up behind 
and nipped him in both calves and ran off. Been looking out 
for that the whole time ! Ha, ha ! — deep that, eh ?" 

I agreed with an inward shudder that it was very deep, 
thinking privately that, if this was a specimen of Bingo's usual 
treatment of the natives, it would be odd if he did not find 
himself deeper still before — probably just before — he died. 

" Poor faithful old doggie ! " murmured Mrs. Currie ; " he 
thought Tacks was a nasty burglar, did n't he ? he was n't going 
to see Master robbed, was he ? " 

" Capital house-dog, sir," struck in the Colonel, u Gad, I 
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shall never forget how he made poor Heavisides run for it the 
other day ! Ever met Heavisides of the Bombay Fusiliers ? 
Well, Heavisides was staying here, and the dog met him one 
morning as he was coming down from the bath-room. Did n't 
recognize him in ' pyjamas ' and a dressing-gown, of course, and 
made at him. He kept poor old Heavisides outside the landing 
window on the top of the cistern for a quarter of an hour, till I 
had to come and raise the siege ! " 

Such were the stories of that abandoned dog's blunderheaded 
ferocity to which I was forced to listen, while all the time the 
brute sat opposite me on the hearthrug, blinking at me from 
under his shaggy mane with his evil bleared eyes, and deliberat- 
ing where he would have me when I rose to go. 

This was the beginning of an intimacy which soon displaced 
all ceremony. It was very pleasant to go in there after dinner, 
even to sit with the Colonel over his claret and hear more 
stories about Bingo, for afterwards I could go into the pretty 
drawing-room and take my tea from Lilian's hands, and listen 
while she played Schubert to us in the summer twilight. 

The poodle was always in the way, to be sure, but even his 
ugly black head seemed to lose some of its ugliness and ferocity 
when Lilian laid her pretty hand on it. 

On the whole I think that the Gurrie family were well dis- 
posed towards me; the Colonel considering me as a harmless 
specimen of the average eligible young man — which I certainly 
was — and Mrs. Currie showing me favor for my mother's sake, 
for whom she had taken a strong liking. 

As for Lilian, I believed I saw that she soon suspected the 
state of my feelings towards her and was not displeased by it 
I looked forward with some hopefulness to a day when I could 
declare myself with no fear of a repulse. 

But it was a serious obstacle in my path that I could not 
secure Bingo's good opinion on any terms. The family would 
often lament this pathetically themselves. " You see," Mrs. 
Currie would observe in apology, " Bingo is a dog that does not 
attach himself easily to strangers " — though for that matter I 
thought he was unpleasantly ready to attach himself to me. 

I did try hard to conciliate him. I brought him propitiatory 
buns — which was weak and ineffectual, as he ate them with 
avidity, and hated me as bitterly as ever, for he had conceived 
from the first a profound contempt for me and a distrust which 
no blandishments of mine could remove. Looking back now, I 
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am inclined to think it was a prophetic instinct that warned him 
of what was to come upon him through my instrumentality. 

Only his approbation was wanting to establish for me a firm 
footing with the Curries, and perhaps determine Lilian's waver- 
ing heart in my direction ; but, though I wooed that inflexible 
poodle with an assiduity I blush to remember, he remained 
obstinately firm. 

Still, day by day, Lilian's treatment of me was more encour- 
aging; day by day I gained in the esteem of her uncle and aunt ; 
I began to hope that soon I should be able to disregard canine 
influence altogether. 

Now there was one inconvenience about our villa (besides its 
flavor of suicide) which it is necessary to mention here. By 
common consent all the cats of the neighborhood had selected 
our garden for their evening reunions. I fancy that a tortoise- 
shell kitchen cat of ours must have been a sort of leader of 
local feline society — I know she was " at home," with music 
and recitations, on most evenings. 

My poor mother found this interfere with her after-dinner 
nap, and no wonder, for if a cohort of ghosts had been " shriek- 
ing and squealing," as Calpurnia puts it, in our back garden, or 
it had been fitted up as a criche for a nursery of goblin infants 
in the agonies of teething, the noise could not possibly have been 
more unearthly. 

We sought for some means of getting rid of the nuisance : 
there was poison, of course, but we thought it would have an 
invidious appearance, and even lead to legal difficulties, if each 
dawn were to discover an assortment of cats expiring in hideous 
convulsions in various parts of the same garden. 

Firearms, too, were open to objection, and would scarcely 
assist my mother's slumbers, so for some time we were at a 
loss for a remedy. At last, one day, walking down the Strand, 
I chanced to see (in an evil hour) what struck me as the very 
thing — it was an air-gun of superior construction displayed in 
a gunsmith's window. I went in at once, purchased it, and took 
it home in triumph ; it would be noiseless and would reduce the 
local average of cats without scandal — one or two examples, 
and feline fashion would soon migrate to a more secluded spot. 

I lost no time in putting this to the proof. That same even- 
ing I lay in wait after dusk at the study window, protecting my 
mother's repose. As soon as I heard the long-drawn wail, the 
preliminary sputter, and the wild stampede that followed, I let 
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fly in the direction of the sound. I suppose T must hare some- 
thing of the national sporting instinct in me, for my blood was 
tingling with excitement ; but the feline constitution assimilates 
lead without serious inconvenience, and I began to fear that no 
trophy would remain to bear witness to my marksmanship. 

But all at once I made out a dark indistinct form slinking in 
from behind the bushes. I waited till it crossed a belt of light 
which streamed from the back kitchen below me, and then I 
took careful aim and pulled the trigger. 

This time at least I had not failed — there was a smothered 
yell, a rustle — and then silence again. I ran out with the calm 
pride of a successful revenge to bring in the body of my victim, 
and I found underneath a laurel, no predatory tom-cat, but (as 
the discerning reader will no doubt have foreseen long since) 
the quivering carcass of the Colonel's black poodle ! 

I intend to set down here the exact unvarnished truth, and 
I confess that at first, when I knew what I had done, I was not 
sorry. I was quite innocent of any intention of doing it, but I 
felt no regret I even laughed — madman that I was — at the 
thought that there was the end of Bingo at all events; that 
impediment was removed, my weary task of conciliation was 
over forever ! 

But soon the reaction came ; I realized the tremendous nature 
of my deed, and shuddered. I had done that which might banish 
me from Lilian's side forever ! All unwittingly I had slaughtered 
a kind of sacred beast, the animal around which the Currie house- 
hold had wreathed their choicest affections ! How was I to break 
it to them ? Should I send Bingo in with a card tied to his neck 
and my regrets and compliments ? That was too much like a 
present of game. Ought I not to carry him in myself ? I would 
wreathe him in the best crape, I would put on black for him — 
the Curries would hardly consider a taper and a white sheet, or 
sackcloth and ashes, an excessive form of atonement — but I 
could not grovel to quite such an abject extent. 

I wondered what the Colonel would say. Simple and hearty 
as a general rule, he had a hot temper on occasions, and it made 
me ill as I thought, would he and, worse still, would Lilian believe 
it was really an accident ? They knew what an interest I had in 
silencing the deceased poodle — would they believe the simple 
truth? 

I vowed that they should believe me. My genuine remorse 
and the absence of all concealment on my part would speak pow- 
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erfully for me. I would choose a favorable time for my confes- 
sion ; that very evening I would tell all. 

Still I shrank from the duty before me, and as I knelt down 
sorrowfully by the dead form and respectfully composed his stiff- 
ening limbs, I thought that it was unjust of Pate to place a well- 
meaning man, whose nerves were not of iron, in such a position. 

Then, to my horror, I heard a well-known ringing tramp on 
the road outside, and smelt the peculiar fragrance of a Burmese 
cheroot. It was the Colonel himself, who had been taking out 
the doomed Bingo for his usual evening run. 

I don't know how it was exactly, but a sudden panic came 
over me. I held my breath, and tried to crouch down unseen 
behind the laurels ; but he had seen me, and came over at once 
to speak to me across the hedge. 

He stood there not two yards from his favorite's body ! For- 
tunately it was unusually dark that evening. 

"Ha, there you are, eh? "he began heartily; " don't rise, 
my boy, don't rise." I was trying to put myself in front of the 
poodle, and did not rise — at least, only my hair did. 

" You 're out late, ain't you ? " he went on ; " laying out your 
garden, hey?" 

I could not tell him that I was laying out his poodle ! My 
voice shook as, with a guilty confusion that was veiled by the 
dusk, I said it was a fine evening — which it was not. 

" Cloudy, sir," said the Colonel, " cloudy — rain before morn- 
ing, I think. By the way, have you seen anything of my Bingo 
in here ? " 

This was the turning point. What I ought to have done was 
to say mournfully, " Yes, I 'm sorry to say I 've had a most un- 
fortunate accident with him — here he is — the fact is, I 'm 
afraid I 've shot him ! " 

But I could n't. I could have told him at my own time, in a 
prepared form of words — but not then. I felt I must use all 
my wits to gain time and fence with the questions. 

" Why," I said with a leaden airiness, " he has n't given you 
the slip, has he ? " 

"Never did such a thing in his life," said the Colonel, 
warmly ; " he rushed off after a rat, or a frog or something 
a few minutes ago, and as I stopped to light another cheroot I 
lost sight of him. I thought I saw him slip in under your gate, 
but I 've been calling him from the front there, and he won't 
come out," 
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No, and be never would come out any more. But the Colonel 
must not be told that just yet. I temporized again : " If," I said 
unsteadily, " if he had slipped in under the gate, I should have 
seen him. Perhaps he took it into his head to run home ?" 

" Oh, I shall find him on the doorstep, I expect, the knowing 
old scamp ! Why, what d 'ye think was the last thing he did, 
now?" 

I could have given him the very latest intelligence; but I 
dared not. However, it was altogether too ghastly to kneel 
there and laugh at anecdotes of Bingo told across Bingo's dead 
body ; I could not stand that ! " Listen," I said suddenly, 
" was n't that his bark ? There again ; it seems to come from 
the front of your house, don't you think ? " 

" Well," said the Colonel, " I '11 go and fasten him up before 
he '8 off again. How your teeth are chattering — you 've caught 
a chill, man — go indoors at once and, if you feel equal to it, 
look in half an hour later about grog time, and I '11 tell you all 
about it. Compliments to your mother. Don't forget — about 
grog time ! " I had got rid of him at last, and I wiped my 
forehead, gasping with relief. I would go round in half an 
hour, and then I should be prepared to make my melancholy 
announcement. For, even then, I never thought of any other 
course, until suddenly it flashed upon me with terrible clearness 
that my miserable shuffling by the hedge had made it impossible 
to tell the truth ! I had not told a direct lie, to be sure, but 
then I had given the Colonel the impression that I had denied 
having seen the dog. Many people can appease their consciences 
by reflecting that, whatever may be the effect their words pro- 
duce, they did contrive to steer clear of a downright lie. I 
never quite knew where the distinction lay, morally, but there 
is that feeling — I have it myself. 

Unfortunately, prevarication has this drawback, that, if ever 
the truth comes to light, the prevaricator is in just the same 
case as if he had lied to the most shameless extent, and for a 
man to point out that the words he used contained no absolute 
falsehood will seldom restore confidence. 

I might of course still tell the Colonel of my misfortune, 
and leave him to infer that it had happened after our interview, 
but the poodle was fast becoming cold and stiff, and they would 
most probably suspect the real time of the occurrence. 

And then Lilian would hear that I had told a string of false- 
hoods to her uncle over the dead body of their idolized Bingo — 
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an act, no doubt, of abominable desecration, of unspeakable 
profanity in her eyes! 

If it would have been difficult before to prevail on her to 
accept a bloodstained hand, it would be impossible after that. 
JTo, I had burnt my ships, I was cut off forever from the 
straightforward course; that one moment of indecision had 
decided my conduct in spite of me — I must go on with it now 
and keep up the deception at all hazards. 

It was bitter. I had always tried to preserve as many of the 
moral principles which had been instilled into me as can be con- 
veniently retained in this grasping world, and it had been my 
pride that, roughly speaking, I had never been guilty of an 
unmistakable falsehood. 

But henceforth, if I meant to win Lilian, that boast must be 
relinquished forever ! I should have to lie now with all my 
might, without limit or scruple, to dissemble incessantly, and 
" wear a mask," as the poet Bunn beautifully expressed it long 
ago, " over my hollow heart." I felt all this keenly — I did not 
think it was right — but what was I to do ? 

After thinking all this out very carefully, I decided that my 
only course was to bury the poor animal where he fell and say 
nothing about it. With some vague idea of precaution I first took 
off the silver collar he wore, and then hastily interred him with a 
garden-trowel and succeeded in removing all traces of the disaster. 

I fancy I felt a certain relief in the knowledge that there 
would now be no necessity to tell my pitiful story and risk the 
loss of my neighbors' esteem. 

By and by, I thought, I would plant a rose-tree over his 
remains, and some day, as Lilian and I, in the noontide of our 
domestic bliss, stood before it admiring its. creamy luxuriance, 
I might (perhaps) find courage to confess that the tree owed 
some of that luxuriance to the long-lost Bingo. 

There was a touch of poetry in this idea that lightened my 
gloom for the moment. 

I need scarcely say that I did not go round to Shuturgarden 
that evening. I was not hardened enough for that yet — my 
manner might betray me, and so I very prudently stayed at home. 

But that night my sleep was broken by frightful dreams. I 
was perpetually trying to bury a great gaunt poodle, which would 
persist in rising up through the damp mould as fast as I 
covered him up. . . . Lilian and I were engaged, and we were 
in church together on Sunday, and the poodle, resisting all 
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attempts to eject him, forbade our banns with sepulchral barks. 
... It was our wedding-day, and at the critical moment the 
poodle leaped between us and swallowed the ring. ... Or we 
were at the wedding-breakfast, and Bingo, a grizzly black skele- 
ton with flaming eyes, sat on the cake and would not allow 
Lilian to cut it. Even the rose-tree fancy was reproduced in a 
distorted form — the tree grew, and every blossom contained a 
miniature Bingo, which barked ; and as I woke I was desperately 
trying to persuade the Colonel that they were ordinary dog-roses. 

I went up to the office next day with my gloomy secret 
gnawing my bosom, and, whatever I did, the spectre of the 
murdered poodle rose before me. For two days after that I 
dared not go near the Curries, until at last one evening after 
dinner I forced myself to call, feeling that it was really not safe 
to keep away any longer. 

My conscience smote me as I went in. I put on an uncon- 
scious easy manner, which was such a dismal failure that it was 
lucky for me that they were too much engrossed to notice it. 

I never before saw a family so stricken down by a domestic 
misfortune as the group I found in the drawing-room, making a 
dejected pretence of reading or working. We talked at first — 
and hollow talk it was — on indifferent subjects, till I could 
bear it no longer, and plunged boldly into danger. 

"I don't see the dog," I began. "I suppose you — you 
found him all right the other evening, Colonel ? " I wondered 
as I spoke whether they would not notice the break in my voice, 
but they did not. 

" Why, the fact is," said the Colonel, heavily, gnawing his 
gray moustache, " we 've not heard anything of him since : he 's 
— he's run off!" 

" Gone, Mr. Weatherhead : gone without a word ! " said 
Mrs. Currie, plaintively, as if she thought the dog might at 
least have left an address. 

" I would n't have believed it of him," said the Colonel ; " it 
has completely knocked me over. Have n't been so cut up for 
years — the ungrateful rascal ! " 

" Oh, Uncle ! " pleaded Lilian, u don't talk like that ; perhaps 
Bingo could n't help it — perhaps some one has s-s-shot him ! " 

" Shot ! " cried the Colonel, angrily. " By heaven ! if I thought 
there was a villain on earth capable of shooting that poor inof- 
fensive dog, I'd — Why should they shoot him, Lilian? 
Tell me that ! I — hope you won't let me hear you talk like 
that again. You don't think he 's shot, eh, Weatherhead ?' 
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I said — Heaven forgive me ! — that I thought it highly 

improbable. 

He 's not dead ! " cried Mrs. Currie. " If he were dead I 
should know it somehow — I 'm sure I should ! But I 'm certain 
he 's alive. Only last night 1 had such a beautiful dream about 
him. I thought he came back to us, Mr. Weatherhead, driving 
up in a hansom cab, and he was just the same as ever — only 
he wore blue spectacles, and the shaved part of him was painted 
a bright red. And I woke up with the joy — so, you know, it *s 
sure to come true ! " 

It will be easily understood what torture conversations like 
these were to me, and how I hated myself as I sympathized and 
spoke encouraging words concerning the dog's recovery, when I 
knew all the time he was lying hid under my garden mould. 
But I took it as a part of my punishment, and bore it all uncom- 
plainingly ; practice even made me an adept in the art of conso- 
lation — I believe I really was a great comfort to them. 

I had hoped that they would soon get over the first bitterness 
of their loss, and that Bingo would be first replaced and then 
forgotten in the usual way ; but there seemed no signs of this 
coming to pass. 

The poor Colonel was too plainly fretting himself ill about 
it ; he went pottering about forlornly — advertising, searching, 
and seeing people, but all of course to no purpose, and it told 
upon him. He was more like a man whose only son and heir 
had been stolen, than an Anglo-Indian officer who had lost a 
poodle. I had to affect the liveliest interest in all his inquiries 
and expeditions, and to listen to, and echo, the most extravagant 
eulogies of the departed, and the wear and tear of so much 
duplicity made me at last almost as ill as the Colonel himself. 

I could not help seeing that Lilian was not nearly so much 
impressed by my elaborate concern as her relatives ; and some- 
times I detected an incredulous look in her frank brown eyes 
that made me very uneasy. Little by little, a rift widened be- 
tween us, until at last in despair I determined to know the worst 
before the time came when it would be hopeless to speak at all. 
I chose a Sunday evening as we were walking across the green 
from church in the golden dusk, and then I ventured to speak to 
her of my love. She heard me to the end, and was evidently 
very much agitated. At last she murmured that it could not be, 
unless — no, it never could be now. 

" Unless what ? " I asked. <* Lilian — Miss Roseblade, some- 
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thing has come between us lately ; 70a will tell me what that 
something is, won't you ? " 

" Do you want to know really t n she said, looking up at me 
through her tears. " Then I '11 tell you : it— it 's Bingo ! " 

I started back overwhelmed. Did she know all ? If not, how 
much did she suspect ? I must find out that at once ! " What 
about Bingo ?" I managed to pronounce, with a dry tongue. 

44 You never 1-loved him when he was here," she sobbed ; 
44 you know you did n't ! " 

I was relieved to find it was no worse than this. 

44 No," I said candidly ; 44 1 did not love Bingo. Bingo did n't 
love me, Lilian ; he was always looking out for a chance of nipping 
me somewhere. Surely you won't quarrel with me for that ! " 

44 Not for that," she said ; 44 only, why do you pretend to be 
so fond of him now, and so anxious to get him back again ? 
Uncle John believes you, but I don't. I can see quite well that 
you would n't be glad to find him. You can find him easily if 
you wanted to ! " 

44 What do you mean, Lilian ? " I said hoarsely. " How could 
I find him ? " Again I feared the worst 

44 You 're in a Government office," cried Lilian, 44 and if you 
only chose, you could easily g-get G-Government to find Bingo ! 
What 's the use of Government if it can't do that ? Mr. Travers 
would have found him long ago if I 'd asked him ! " 

Lilian had never been so childishly unreasonable as this be- 
fore, and yet I loved her more madly than ever ; but I did not 
like this allusion to Travers, a rising barrister, who lived with 
his sister in a pretty cottage near the station, and had shown 
symptoms of being attracted by Lilian. 

He was away on circuit just then, luckily, but at least even he 
would have found it a hard task to find Bingo — there was com- 
fort in that. 

44 You know that is n't just, Lilian," I observed. " But only 
tell me what you want me to do ? " 

44 Bub — bub — bring back Bingo ! " she said. 

44 Bring back Bingo ! " I cried in horror. 44 But suppose I caiit 
— suppose he 's out of the country, or — dead, what then, Lilian ?" 

44 1 can't help it," she said ; 44 but I don't believe he is out of 
the country or dead. And while I see you pretending to Uncle 
that you cared awfully about him, and going on doing nothing at 
all, it makes me think you 're not quite — quite sincere ! And 
I couldn't possibly marry any one while I thought that of 
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him. And I shall always have that feeling unless you find 
Bingo!" 

It was of no use to argue with her ; I knew Lilian by that 
time. With her pretty caressing manner she united a latent 
obstinacy which it was hopeless to attempt to shake. I feared, 
too, that she was not quite certain as yet whether she cared 
for me or not, and that this condition of hers was an expe- 
dient to gain time. 

I left her with a heavy heart. Unless I proved my worth 
by bringing back Bingo within a very short time, Travers 
would probably have everything his own way. And Bingo 
was dead ! 

However, I took heart. I thought that perhaps if I could 
succeed by my earnest efforts in persuading Lilian that I really 
was doing all in my power to recover the poodle, she might 
relent in time, and dispense with his actual production. 

So, partly with this object, and partly to appease the re- 
morse which now revived and stung me deeper than before, 
I undertook long and weary pilgrimages after office hours. I 
spent many pounds in advertisements; I interviewed dogs of 
every size, color, and breed, and of course I took care to keep 
Lilian informed of each successive failure. But still her heart 
was not touched ; she was firm. If I went on like that, she 
told me, I was certain to find Bingo one day — then, but not 
before, would her doubts be set at rest. 

I was walking one day through the somewhat squalid dis- 
trict which lies between Bow Street and High Holborn, when 
I saw, in a small theatrical costumier's window, a handbill 
stating that a black poodle had " followed a gentleman " on a 
certain date, and if not claimed and the finder remunerated 
before a stated time, would be sold to pay expenses. 

I went in and got a copy of the bill to show Lilian, and 
although by that time I scarcely dared to look a poodle in the 
face, I thought I would go to the address given and see the 
animal, simply to be able to tell Lilian I had done so. 

The gentleman whom the dog had very unaccountably fol- 
lowed was a certain Mr. William Blagg, who kept a little shop 
near Endell Street, and called himself a bird-fancier, though I 
should scarcely have credited him with the necessary imagina- 
tion. He was an evil-browed ruffian in a fur cap, with a broad 
broken nose and little shifty red eyes, and after I had told him 
what I wanted, he took me through a horrible little den, stacked 
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with piles of wooden, wire, and wicker prisons, each quivering 
with restless, twittering life, and then out into a back yard, 
in which were two or three rotten old kennels and tubs. " That 
there 's him," he said, jerking his thumb to the farthest tub ; 
" follered me all the way 'oine from Kinsington Oardings, he 
did. Kim out, will yer?" 

And out of the tub there crawled slowly, with a snuffling 
whimper and a rattling of its chain, the identical dog I had slain 
a few evenings before ! 

At least, so I thought for a moment, and felt as if I had seen 
a spectre ; the resemblance was so exact — in size, in every de- 
tail, even to the little clumps of hair about the hind parts, even 
to the lop of half an ear, this dog might have been the " doppel- 
ganger" of the deceased Bingo. I suppose, after all, one black 
poodle is very like any other black poodle of the same size, but 
the likeness startled me. 

I think it was then that the idea occurred to me that here 
was a miraculous chance of securing the sweetest girl in the 
whole world, and at the same time atoning for my wrong by 
bringing back gladness with me to Shuturgarden. It only needed 
a little boldness ; one last deception, and I could embrace truth- 
fulness once more. 

Almost unconsciously, when my guide turned round and 
asked, "Is that there dawg yourn!" I said hurriedly, "Yes, 
yes — that's the dog I want, that — that 's Bingo ! " 

" He don't seem to be a puttin' of 'isself out about seeing you 
again," observed Mr. Blagg, as the poodle studied me with a calm 
interest. 

" Oh, he 's not exactly my dog, you see," I said ; " he belongs 
to a friend of mine ! " 

He gave me a quick furtive glance. " Then maybe you 're 
mistook about him," he said ; " and I can't run no risks. I was 
a goin' down in the country this 'ere werry evenin' to see a party 
as lives at Wistaria Willa, — he's been a hadwertisin' about a 
black poodle, he has ! " 

" But look here," I said, " that 's me." 

He gave me a curious leer. " No offence, you know, guv'nor," 
he said, " but I should wish for some evidence as to that afore I 
part with a vallyable dawg like this 'ere ! " 

u Well," I said, " here 's one of my cards ; will that do for 
you?" 

He took it and spelt it out with a pretence of great caution, 
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but I saw well enough that the old scoundrel suspected that if 1 
had lost a dog at all, it was not this particular dog. " Ah," he 
said, as he put it in his pocket, " if I part with him to you, I must 
be cleared of all risks. I can't afford to get into trouble about 
no mistakes. Unless you likes to leave him for a day or two, you 
must pay according you see." 

I wanted to get the hateful business over as soon as possible. 
I did not care what I paid — Lilian was worth all the expense ! 
I said I had no doubt myself as to the real ownership of the 
animal, but I would give him any sum in reason, and would re- 
move the dog at once. 

And so we settled it. 1 paid him an extortionate sum, and 
came away with a duplicate poodle, a canine counterfeit which I 
hoped to pass off at Shuturgarden as the long-lost Bingo. 

I know it was wrong — it even came unpleasantly near dog- 
stealing — but 1 was a desperate man. 1 saw Lilian gradually 
slipping away from me, I knew that nothing short of this could 
ever recall her, I was sorely tempted, I had gone far ou the same 
road already, it was the old story of being hung for a sheep. And 
so I fell. 

Surely some who read this will be generous enough to con- 
sider the peculiar state of the case, and mingle a little pity with 
their contempt. 

I was dining in town that evening and took my purchase 
home by a late train ; his demeanor was grave and intensely 
respectable ; he was not the animal to commit himself by any 
flagrant indiscretion — he was gentle and tractable, too, and in 
all respects an agreeable contrast in character to the original. 
Still, it may have been the after-dinner workings of conscience, 
but I could not help fancying that I saw a certain look in the 
creature's eyes, as if he were aware that he was required to 
connive at a fraud, and rather resented it. 

If he would only be good enough to back me up ! Fortu- 
nately, however, he was such a perfect facsimile of the outward 
Bingo, that the risk of detection was really inconsiderable. 

When I got him home, I put Bingo's silver collar round his 
neck — congratulating myself on my forethought in preserving 
it, and took him in to see my mother. She accepted him as 
what he seemed, without the slightest misgiving; but this, 
though it encouraged me to go on, was not decisive, the spurious 
poodle would have to encounter the scrutiny of those who knew 
every tuft on the genuine animal's body ! 
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Nothing would have induced me to undergo such an ordeal 
as that of personally restoring him to the Gurries. We gave 
him supper, and tied him up on the lawn, where he howled 
dolefully all night, and buried bones. 

The next morning I wrote a note to Mrs. Currie, expressing 
my pleasure at being able to restore the lost one, and another to 
Lilian, containing only the words, " Will you believe now that I 
am sincere?" Then I tied both round the poodle's neck and 
dropped him over the wall into the Colonel's garden just before 
I started to catch my train to town. 

I had an anxious walk home from the station that evening ; 
I went round by the longer way, trembling the whole time lest I 
should meet any of the Currie household, to which I felt myself 
entirely unequal just then. I could not rest until I knew whether 
my fraud had succeeded, or if the poodle to which I had intrusted 
my fate had basely betrayed me ; but my suspense was happily 
ended as soon as I entered my mother's room. " You can't think 
how delighted those poor Curries were to see Bingo again," she 
said at once ; " and they said such charming things about you, 
Algy — Lilian, particularly — quite affected she seemed, poor 
child ! And they wanted you to go round and dine there and 
be thanked to-night, but at last I persuaded them to come to us 
instead. And they're going to bring the dog to make friends. 
Oh, and I met Frank Travers ; he 's back from circuit again 
now, so I asked him in too, to meet them ! " 

I drew a deep breath of relief. I had played a desperate 
game — but I had won! I could have wished, to be sure, 
that my mother had not thought of bringing in Travers on 
that of all evenings ; but I hoped that I could defy him after 
this. 

The Colonel and his people were the first to arrive ; he and 
his wife being so effusively grateful that they made me very un- 
comfortable indeed ; Lilian met me with downcast eyes, and the 
faintest possible blush, but she said nothing just then. Five 
minutes afterwards, when she and I were alone together in the 
conservatory, where I had brought her on pretence of showing a 
new begonia, she laid her hand on my sleeve and whispered, 
almost shyly, " Mr. Weatherhead — Algernon ! Can you ever 
forgive me for being so cruel and unjust to you ? " And I re- 
plied that, upon the whole, I could. 

We were not in that conservatory long, but, before we left 
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it, beautiful Lilian Roseblade bad consented to make my life 
happy. When we re-entered the drawing-room, we found Frank 
Travers, who had been told the story of the recovery, and I 
observed his jaw fall as he glanced at our faces, and noted the 
triumphant smile which I have no doubt mine wore, and the ten- 
der dreamy look in Lilian's soft eyes. Poor Travers, I was sorry 
for him, although I was not fond of him. Travers was a good 
type of the rising young Common Law barrister ; tali, not bad- 
looking, with keen dark eyes, black whiskers, and the mobile 
forensic mouth, which can express every shade of feeling, from 
deferential assent to cynical incredulity ; possessed, too, of an 
endless flow of conversation that was decidedly agreeable, if a 
trifle too laboriously so, he had been a dangerous rival. But all 
that was over now — he saw it himself at once, and during din- 
ner sank into dismal silence, gazing pathetically at Lilian, and 
sighing almost obtrusively between the courses. His stream of 
small talk seemed to have been cut off at the main. 

" You've done a kind thing, Weatherhead," said the Colonel. 
" I can't tell you all that dog is to me, and how I missed the 
poor beast. I 'd quite given up all hope of ever seeing him again, 
and all the time there was Weatherhead, Mr. Travers, quietly 
searching all London till he found him ! I shan't forget it. 
It shows a really kind feeling." 

1 saw by Travers's face that he was telling himself he would 
have found fifty Bingos in half the time — if he had only thought 
of it ; he smiled a melancholy assent to all the Colonel said, and 
then began to study me with an obviously depreciatory air. 

44 You can't think," I heard Mrs. Currie telling my mother, 
44 how really touching it was to see poor dear Bingo's emotion 
at seeing all the old familiar objects again ! He went up and 
sniffed at them all in turn, quite plainly recognizing everything. 
And he was quite put out to find that we had moved his favorite 
ottoman out of the drawing-room. But he is so penitent, too, 
and so ashamed of having run away ; he hardly dares to come 
when John calls him, and he kept under a chair in the hall all 
the morning — he would n't come in here either, so we had to 
leave him in your garden." 

44 He 's been sadly out of spirits all day," said Lilian ; 44 he 
hasn't bitten one of the tradespeople." 

44 Oh, he 9 8 all right, the rascal ! " said the Colonel, cheerily ; 
44 he '11 be after the cats again as well as ever in a day or two." 

44 Ah, those cats ! " said my poor innocent mother. 44 Algy, 
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you have n't tried the air-gun on them again lately, have you ? 
They 're worse than ever." 

I troubled the Colonel to pass the claret ; Travers laughed 
for the first time. " That 's a good idea," he said, in that carry- 
ing " bar-mess " voice of his ; " an air-gun for cats, ha, ha ! 
Make good bags, eh, Weatherhead ? " I said that I did, very 
good bags, and felt I was getting painfully red in the face. 

" Oh, Algy is an excellent shot — quite a sportsman," said 
my mother. a I remember, oh, long ago, when we lived at 
Hammersmith, he had a pistol, and he used to strew crumbs 
in the garden for the sparrows, and shoot at them out of the 
pantry window ; he frequently hit one." 

u Well," said the Colonel, not much impressed by these sport- 
ing reminiscences, " don't go rolling over our Bingo by mistake, 
you know, Weatherhead, my boy. Not but what you 've a sort 
of right after this — only don't. I would n't go through it all 
twice for anything." 

" If you really won't take any more wine," I said hurriedly, 
addressing the Colonel and Travers, " suppose we all go out and 
have our coffee on the lawn? It — it will be cooler there." 
For it was getting very hot indoors, I thought. 

I left Travers to amuse the ladies — he could do no more 
harm now; and taking the Colonel aside, I seized the oppor- 
tunity, as we strolled up and down the garden path, to ask his 
consent to Lilian's engagement to me. He gave it cordially. 
" There 's not a man in England," he said, " that 1 'd sooner see 
her married to after to-day. You 're a quiet steady young fel- 
low, and you 've a good kind heart. As for the money, that's 
neither here nor there ; Lilian won't come to you without a 
penny, you know. But really, my boy, you can hardly believe 
what it is to my poor wife and me to see that dog. Why, 
bless my soul, look at him now ! What 's the matter with 
him, eh?" 

To my unutterable horror I saw that that miserable poodle, 
after begging unnoticed at the tea-table for some time, had 
retired to an open space before it, where he was now industri- 
ously standing on his head. 

We gathered round and examined the animal curiously, as he 
continued to balance himself gravely in his abnormal position. 
" Good gracious, John," cried Mrs. Currie, " I never saw Bingo 
do such a thing before in his life ! " 

" Very odd," said the Colonel, putting up his glasses; " never 
learnt that from me" 
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" I tell you what I fancy it is," I suggested wildly. " You 
see, he was always a sensitive, excitable animal, and perhaps the 
— the sudden joy of his return has gone to his head — upset 
him, you know." 

They seemed disposed to accept this solution, and indeed I 
believe they would have credited Bingo with every conceivable 
degree of sensibility ; but I felt myself that if this unhappy 
animal had many more of these accomplishments I was undone, 
for the original Bingo had never been a dog of parts. 

" It 's very odd," said Travers, reflectively, as the dog recov- 
ered his proper level, " but I always thought that it was half the 
right ear that Bingo had lost ? " 

44 So it is, is n't it ? " said the Colonel. " Left, eh ? Well, I 
thought myself it was the right." 

My heart almost stopped with terror — I had altogether for- 
gotten that. I hastened to set the point at rest. " Oh, it was 
the left," I said positively; " I know it, because I remember so 
particularly thinking how odd it was that it should be the left 
car, and not the right ! " I told myself this should be positively 
my last lie. 

44 Why odd ? " asked Frank Travers, with his most offensive 
Socratic manner. 

44 My dear fellow, I can't tell you," I said impatiently : 
44 everything seems odd when you come to think at all about it." 

"Algernon," said Lilian later on, 44 will you tell Aunt Mary 
and Mr. Travers, and — and me, how it was you came to find 
Bingo ? Mr. Travers is quite anxious to hear all about it." 

I could not very well refuse ; I sat down and told the story, 
all my own way. I painted Blagg, perhaps, rather bigger and 
blacker than life, and described an exciting scene, in which I 
recognized Bingo by his collar in the streets, and claimed and 
bore him off then and there in spite of all opposition. 

I had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing Travers grinding 
his teeth with envy as I went on, and feeling Lilian's soft, 
slender hand glide silently into mine as I told my tale in the 
twilight. 

All at once, just as I reached the climax, we heard the poodle 
barking furiously at the hedge which separated my garden from 
the road. " There 's a foreign-looking man staring over the 
hedge," said Lilian; " Bingo always did hate foreigners." 

There certainly was a swarthy man there, and, though I had 
no reason for it then, somehow my heart died within me at the 
sight of him. 
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" Don't be alarmed, sir," cried the Colonel, " the dog won't 
bite you — unless there 's a hole in the hedge anywhere/' 

The stranger took off his small straw hat with a sweep. " Ah, 
I am not afraid," he said, and his accent proclaimed him a 
Frenchman, " he is not enrage at me. May I ask, is it pair- 
meet to speak wiz Mistere Vezzered ? " 

I felt I must deal with this person alone, for I feared the 
worst ; and, asking them to excuse me, I went to the hedge and 
faced the Frenchman with the frightful calm of despair. He 
was a short, stout little man, with blue cheeks, sparkling black 
eyes,- and a vivacious walnut-colored countenance; he wore a 
short black alpaca coat, and a large white cravat with an 
immense oval malachite brooch in the centre of it, which I men- 
tion because I found myself staring mechanically at it during 
the interview. 

" My name is Weather-head," I began, with the bearing of a 
detected pickpocket. " Can I be of any service to you ?" 

" Of a great service," he said emphatically ; " you can restore 
to me ze poodle vich I see zere ! " 

Nemesis had called at last in the shape of a rival claimant. 
I staggered for an instant; then I said, "Oh, I think you are 
under a mistake — that dog is not mine." 

" I know it," he said ; " zere 'as been leetle mistake, so if ze 
dog is not to you, you give him back to me, heinf" 

" I tell you," I said, " that poodle belongs to the gentleman 
over there." And I pointed to the Colonel, seeing that it was 
best now to bring him into the affair without delay. 

" You are wrong," he said doggedly ; " ze poodle is my poodle ! 
And I was direct to you — it is your name on ze carte ! " And 
he presented me with that fatal card which I had been foolish 
enough to give to Blagg as a proof of my identity. I saw it all 
now; the old villain had betrayed me, and to earn a double 
reward had put the real owner on my track. 

I decided to call the Colonel at once, and attempt to brazen it 
out with the help of his sincere belief in the dog. 

"Eh, what's that; what's it all about?" said the Colonel, 
bustling up, followed at intervals by the others. 

The Frenchman raised his hat again. " I do not vant to make 
a trouble," he began, " but zere is leetle mistake. My word of 
honor, sare, I see my own poodle in your garden. Ven I 
appeal to zis gentilman to restore 'im he reffer me to you." 

" You must allow me to know my own dog, sir," said the 
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Colonel. " Why, I 've had him from a pup. Bingo, old boy, 
you know your master, don't you?" 

But the brute ignored him altogether, and began to leap 
wildly at the hedge, in frantic efforts to join the Frenchman. It 
needed no Solomon to decide his ownership ! 

" I tell you, you 'ave got ze wrong poodle — it is my own dog, 
my Azor ! He remember me well, you see ? I lose him it is 
three, four days. ... I see a nottice zat he is found, and ven I 
go to ze address zey tell me, ' Oh, he is reclaim, he is gone wiz a 
strangaire who has advertise.' Zey show me ze placard, I fol- 
low 'ere, and yen I arrive, I see my poodle in ze garden before 
me!" 

'' But look here," said the Colonel, impatiently ; " it 's all very 
well to say that, but how can you prove it ? I give you my 
word that the dog belongs to me ! You must prove your claim, 
eh, Travers?" 

u Yes," said Travers, judiciously, "mere assertion is no 
proof: it's oath against oath at present." 

"Attend an instant — your poodle was he 'ighly train, had 
he some talents — a dog viz tricks, eh ? " 

u No, he's not," said the Colonel; "I don't like to see dogs 
taught to play the fool — there 's none of that nonsense about 
Awn, sir ! " 

" Ah, remark him well, then. Azor, mon chou, danse done 
un peu ! " 

And on the foreigner's whistling a lively air, that infernal 
poodle rose on his hind legs and danced solemnly about half-way 
round the garden! We inside followed his movements with 
dismay. "Why, dash it all!" cried the disgusted Colonel, 

" he 's dancing along like a d d mountebank ! But it 's my 

Bingo for all that!" 

" You are not convince ? You shall see more. Azor, ici ! 
Pour Beesmarck, Azor!'* (the poodle barked ferociously). 
" Pour Gambetta! " (he wagged his tail and began to leap with 
joy). " Meurs pour la Patrie ! " — and the too-accomplished 
animal rolled over as if killed in battle! 

" Where could Bingo have picked up so much French ! " 
cried Lilian, incredulously. 

" Or so much French history ?" added that serpent Travers. 

u Shall I command 'im to jomp, or reverse 'imself '( " inquired 
the obliging Frenchman. 

" We 've seen that, thank you," said the Colonel, gloomily. 
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" Upon my word, I don't know what to think. It can't be that 
that 's not my Bingo after all — I '11 never believe it ! " 

I tried a last desperate stroke. " Will you come round to 
the front ? " I said to the Frenchman ; " I '11 let you in, and we 
can discuss the matter quietly." Then, as we walked back 
together, I asked him eagerly what he would take to abandon 
his claims and let the Colonel think the poodle was his after 
all. 

He was furious — he considered himself insulted ; with great 
emotion he informed me that the dog was the pride of his life (it 
seems to be the mission of black poodles to serve as domestic 
comforts of this priceless kind !), that he would not part with 
him for twice his weight in gold. 

" Figure," he began, as we joined the others, u zat zis gentil- 
man 'ere 'as offer me money for ze dog ! He agrees zat it is to 
me, you see ? Ver well zen, zere is no more to be said ! " 

"Why, Weatherhead, have you lost faith too, then?" said 
the Colonel. 

I saw that it was no good — all I wanted now was to get out 
of it creditably and get rid of the Frenchman. I'm sorry to 
say," I replied, " that I 'm afraid I *ve been deceived by the ex- 
traordinary likeness. I don't think, on reflection, that that is 
Bingo!" 

" What do you think, Travers ? " asked the ColoneL 

" Well, since you ask me," said Travers, with quite unneces- 
sary dryness, u I never did think so." 

" Nor I," said the Colonel ; " I thought from the first that 
was never my Bingo. Why, Bingo would make two of that 
beast!" 

And Lilian and her aunt both protested that they had had 
their doubts from the first. 

" Zen you pairmeet zat I remove 'im ? " said the Frenchman. 

" Certainly," said the Colonel ; and after some apologies on 
our part for the mistake, he went off in triumph, with the de- 
testable poodle frisking after him. 

When he had gone the Colonel laid his hand kindly on my 
shoulder. " Don't look so cut up about it, my boy," he said ; 
* you did your best — there was a sort of likeness, to any one 
who didn't know Bingo as we did." 

Just then the Frenchman again appeared at the hedge. " A 
thousand pardons," he said, " but I find zis upon my dog — it is 
not to me. Suffer me to restore it viz many compliments." 
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It was Bingo's collar. Travers took it from his hand and 
brought it to us. 

" This was on the dog when you stopped that fellow, did n't 
you say ? " he asked me. 

One more lie — and I was so weary of falsehood ! " Y-yes," 
I said reluctantly, " that was so." 

" Very extraordinary," said Travers ; " that's the wrong poodle 
beyond a doubt, but when he 's found, he 's wearing the right 
dog's collar ! Now how do you account for that ? * 

" My good fellow," I said impatiently, " I 'm not in the witness- 
box. I can't account for it. It — it 's a mere coincidence ! " 

"But look here, my dear Weatherhead," argued Travers 
(whether in good faith or not I never could quite make out), 
" don't you see what a tremendously important link it is ? Here 's 
a dog who (as I understand the facts) had a silver collar, with 
his name engraved on it, round his neck at the time he was lost 
Here 's that identical collar turning up soon afterwards round 
the neck of a totally different dog ! We must follow this up ; we 
must get at the bottom of it somehow ! With a clew like this, 
we 're sure to find out, cither the dog himself, or what 's become 
of him I Just try to recollect exactly what happened, there 's a 
good fellow. This is just the sort of thing I like ! " 

It was the sort of thing I did not enjoy at all. " You must 
excuse me to-night, Travers," I said uncomfortably ; u you see, 
just now it's rather a sore subject for me — and I 'm not feeling 
very well ! " I was grateful just then for a reassuring glance of 
pity and confidence from Lilian's sweet eyes which revived my 
drooping spirits for the moment. 

" Yes, we '11 go into it to-morrow, Travers," said the Colonel; 
"and then — hullo, why, there's that confounded Frenchman 
again/" 

It was, indeed ; he came prancing back delicately, with a ma- 
licious enjoyment on his wrinkled face. " Once more I return to 
apologize," he said. " My poodle 'as permit 'imself ze grave in* 
discretion to make a very big 'ole at ze bottom of ze garden ! " 

I assured him that it was of no consequence. " Perhaps," he 
replied, looking steadily at me through his keen half-shut eyes, 
" you vill not say zat ven you regard ze 'ole. And you others, I 
spik to you : sometimes von loses a somzing vich is qvite near 
all ze time. It is ver droll, eh ? my vord, ha, ha, ha ! " And he 
ambled off, with an aggressively fiendish laugh that chilled my 
blood. 
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" What the dooce did he mean by that, eh ? " said the Colonel 
blankly. 

" Don't know," said Travers ; " suppose we go and inspect the 
hole?" 

But before that I had contrived to draw near it myself, in 
deadly fear lest the Frenchman's last words had contained some 
innuendo which I had not understood. 

It was light enough still for me to see something, at the un- 
expected horror of which I very nearly fainted. 

That thrice accursed poodle which I had been insane enough 
to attempt to foist upon the Colonel must, it seems, have buried 
his supper the night before very near the spot in which I had 
laid Bingo, and in his attempts to exhume his bone nad brought 
the remains of my victim to the surface ! 

There the corpse lay, on the very top of the excavations. 
Time had not, of course, improved its appearance, which was 
ghastly in the extreme, but still plainly recognizable by the eye 
of affection. 

" It 's a very ordinary hole," I gasped, putting myself before it 
and trying to turn them back. " Nothing in it — nothing at all ! " 

" Except one Algernon Weatherhead, Esq., eh?" whispered 
Travers jocosely in my ear. 

" No, but," persisted the Colonel, advancing, " look here ! 
Has the dog damaged any of your shrubs ? " 

" No, no ! " I cried piteously, " quite the reverse. Let 's all go 
indoors now ; it 9 s getting so cold ! " 

" See, there is a shrub or something uprooted ! " said the 
Colonel, still coming nearer that fatal hole. " Why, hullo, look 
there! What's that?" 

Lilian, who was by his side, gave a slight scream. «• Uncle," 
she cried, u it looks like — like Bingo ! " 

The Colonel turned suddenly upon me. " Do you hear ? " he 
demanded, in a choked voice. "You hear what she says? 
Can't you speak out ? Is that our Bingo ? " 

I gave it up at last ; I only longed to be allowed to crawl 
away under something ! " Yes," I said in a dull whisper, as I 
sat down heavily on a garden seat, " yes . . . that 's Bingo . . . 
misfortune . . . shoot him . . . quite an accident ! " 

There was a terrible explosion after that ; they saw at last 
how I had deceived them, and put the very worst construction 
upon everything. Even now I writhe impotently at times, and 
my cheeks smart and tingle with humiliation, as I recall that 
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scene — the Colonel's very plain speaking, Lilian's passionate 
reproaches and contempt, and her aunt's speechless prostra- 
tion of disappointment. 

I made no attempt to defend myself ; I was not perhaps the 
complete villain they deemed me, but I felt dully that no doubt it 
all served me perfectly right. 

Still I do not think I am under any obligation to put their 
remarks down in black and white here. 

Travers had vanished at the first opportunity — whether out 
of delicacy, or the fear of breaking out into unseasonable mirth, I 
cannot say ; and shortly afterwards the others came to where I sat 
silent with bowed head, and bade me a stern and final farewell. 

And then, as the last gleam of Lilian's white dress vanished 
down the garden path, I laid my head down on the table amongst 
the coffee-cups and cried like a beaten child. 

I got leave as soon as I could and went abroad. The morning 
after my return I noticed, while shaving, that there was a small 
square marble tablet placed against the wall of the Colonel's 
garden. I got my opera-glass and read — and pleasant reading 
it was — the following inscription : — 

IN AFFECTIONATE MEMOBY 

OF 

BINGO, 

8ECBETLY AND CBUELLY PUT TO DEATH, 

IN COLD BLOOD, 

BT A 

NEIGHBOR AND FRIEND, 

JUNE, 1881. 

If this explanation of mine ever reaches my neighbors' eyes, 
I humbly hope they will have the humanity either to take away 
or tone down that tablet. They cannot conceive what I suffer, 
when curious visitors insist, as they do every day, in spelling 
out the words from our windows, and asking me countless 
questions about them! 

Sometimes I meet the Curries about the village, and, as they 
pass me with averted heads, I feel myself growing crimson. 
Travers is almost always with Lilian now. He has given her a 
dog — a fox-terrier — and they take ostentatiously elaborate 
precautions to keep it out of my garden. 

I should like to assure them here that they need not be under 
any alarm. I have shot one dog. 
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ANTAR. 

Antar or Aktabah ben Shed ad el Absi ; a famous classical 
Arab poet ; born about the middle of the sixth century a.d. ; died 
about 615 a.d. He is the author of one of the seven celebrated 
"suspended poems." He lauds the beauty of his mistress, and 
rehearses the story of his adventures in Arabia. Portions were 
translated into English verse by Terrick Hamilton (1820). 



The Valob of Antar. 

(From Hamilton's Translation.) 

Now Antar was becoming a big boy, and grew up, and used 
to accompany his mother, Zebeeba, to the pastures, and he 
watched the cattle; and this he continued to do till he in- 
creased in stature. He used to walk and run about to harden 
himself, till at length his muscles were strengthened, his frame 
altogether more robust, his bones more firm and solid, and his 
speech correct. His days were passed in roaming about the 
mountain sides ; and thus he continued till he attained his tenth 
year. 

[He now kills a wolf which had attacked his father's flocks, and breaks into 
verse to celebrate his victory.] 

thou wolf, eager for death, I have left thee wallowing in dust, 
and spoiled of life ; thou wouldst have the run of my flocks, but I 
have left thee dyed with blood ; thou wouldst disperse my sheep, and 
thou knowest I am a lion that never fears. This is the way I treat 
thee, thou dog of the desert. Hast thou ever before seen battle and 
wars? 

[His next adventure brought him to the notice of the chief of the tribe, — King 
Zoheir. A slave of Prince Shas insulted a poor, feeble woman who was tending 
her sheep ; on which Antar " dashed him against the ground. And his length and 
breadth were all one mass." This deed won for Antar the hatred of Prince Shas, the 
friendship of the gentle Prince Malik, and the praise of the king, their father. 
*' This valiant fellow/' said the king, " has defended the honor of women/ 1 ] 
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From that day both King Zoheir and his son Malik conceived 
a great affection for Antar, and as Antar returned home, the 
women all collected around him to ask him what had happened ; 
among them were his aunts and his cousin, whose name was 
Ibla. Now Ibla was younger than Antar, and a merry lass. 
She was lovely as the moon at its full ; and perfectly beautiful 
and eiegant. . . . One day he entered the house of his uncle 
Malik and found his aunt combing his cousin Ibla's hair, which 
flowed down her back, dark as the shades of night. Antar was 
quite surprised ; he was greatly agitated, and could pay no atten- 
tion to anything ; he was anxious and thoughtful, and his anguish 
daily became more oppressive. 

[Meeting her at a feast, he addressed her in verse.] 

Antab's Love fob his Cousin Ibla. 

When the breezes blow from Mount Saadi, their freshness 
calms the fire of my love and transports. Let my tribe remem- 
ber I have preserved their faith ; but they feel not my worth, 
and preserve not their engagements with me. Were there not 
a maid settled in the tents, why should I prefer their society to 
absence ? Slimly made is she, and the magic influence of her 
eye preserves the bones of a corpse from entering the tomb. 
The sun as it sets, turns towards her, and says : " Darkness 
obscures the land; do thou rise in my absence;" and the 
brilliant moon calls out to her : " Come forth ; for thy face is 
like me when I am at the full, and in all my glory ! " The 
Tamarisk trees complain of her in the morn and the eve, and 
say : " Away, thou waning beauty, thou form of the laurel ! " 
She turns away abashed, and throws aside her veil, and the 
roses are scattered from her soft fair cheeks. She draws her 
sword from the glances of her eyelashes, sharp and penetrating 
as the blade of her forefathers, and with it her eyes commit 
murder, though it be sheathed : is it not surprising that a 
sheathed sword should be so sharp against its victims ! Grace- 
ful is every limb, slender her waist, love-beaming are her 
glances, waving is her form. The damsel passes the night with 
musk under her veil, and its fragrance is increased by the still 
fresher essence of her breath. The lustre of day sparkles from 
her forehead, and by the dark shades of her curling ringlets 
night itself is driven away. When she smiles, between her 
teeth is a moisture composed of wine, of rain, and of honey. 
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Her throat complains of the darkness of her necklaces. Alas ! 
alas ! the effects of that throat and that necklace ! Will fortune 
ever, O daughter of Malik, ever bless me with thy embrace, that 
would cure my heart of the sorrows of love ? If my eye could 
see her baggage camels, and her family, I would rub my cheeks 
on the hoofs of her camels. 1 will kiss the earth where thou 
art ; mayhap the fire of my love and ecstasy may be quenched. 
Shall thou and I ever meet as formerly on Mount Saadi ? or will 
the messenger come from thee to announce thy meeting, or will 
he relate that thou art in the land of Nejd ? Shall we meet in 
the land of Shureba and Hima, and shall we live in joy and 
happiness ? I am the well-known Antar, the chief of his tribe, 
and I shall die ; but when I am gone, history shall tell of me. — 
When Ibla heard from Antar this description of her charms, 
she was in astonishment. But Antar continued in this state for 
days and nights, his love and anguish ever increasing. 

[Antar resolves to be either tossed upon the spear-heads or numbered among 
the noble; and be wanders into the plain of lions.] 

As soon as Antar found himself in it, he said to himself, 
Perhaps I shall now find a lion, and I will slay him. Then, 
behold, a lion appeared in the middle of the valley ; he stalked 
about and roared aloud ; wide were his nostrils, and fire flashed 
from his eyes ; the whole valley trembled at every gnash of his 
fangs — he was a calamity, and his claws more dreadful than 
the deadliest catastrophe — thunder pealed as he roared — vast 
was his strength, and his force dreadful — broad were his paws, 
and his head immense. Just at that moment Shedad and his 
brothers came up. They saw Antar address the lion, and heard 
the verses that he repeated ; he sprang forward like a hailstorm, 
and hissed at him like a black serpent — he met the lion as he 
sprang, and outroared his bellow ; then, giving a dreadful shriek, 
he seized hold of his mouth with his hand, and wrenched it 
open to his shoulders, and he shouted aloud — the valley and 
the country round echoed back the war. 

[Those who were watching were astonished at his prowess, and began to fear 
Antar. The horsemen now set off to attack the tribe of Temeem, leaving the slaves 
to guard the women.] 

Antar was in transports on seeing Ibla appear with the other 
women. She was indeed like an amorous fawn ; and when 
Antar was attending her, he was overwhelmed in the ocean of 
his love, and became the slave of her sable tresses. They sat 
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down to eat, and the wine-cups went merrily round. It wag the 
spring of the year, when the whole land shone in all its glory ; 
the vines hung luxuriantly in the arbors ; the flowers shed 
around ambrosial fragrance ; every hillock sparkled in the 
beauty of its colors ; the birds in responsive melody sang sweetly 
from each bush, and harmony issued rfrom their throats ; the 
ground was covered with flowers and herbs ; while the nightin- 
gales filled the air with their softest notes. 

[While the maidens were singing and sporting, lo ! on a sadden appeared a 
cloud of dost walling the horizon, and a vast clamor arose. A troop of horses and 
their riders, some seventy in number, rushed forth to seize the women, and made 
them prisoners. Antar instantly rescues lbla from her captors and engages the 
enemy.] 

He rushed forward to meet them, and harder than flint was 
his heart, and in his attack was their fate and destiny. He 
returned home, taking witli him five-and-twenty horses, and all 
the women and children. Now the hatred of Semeeah (his 
stepmother) was converted into love and tenderness, and he 
became dearer to her than sleep. 

[He had thenceforward a powerful ally in her, a fervent friend in Prince Malik, 
a wily counsellor in his brother Shiboo. And Antar made great progress in Ibla's 
heart, from the verses that he spoke in her praise; such verses as these:—] 

/ love thee with the love of a noble-born hero ; and I am content 
with thy imaginary phantom. Thou art my sovereign in my very 
blood; and my mistress; and in thee is all my confidence. 

[Antar's astonishing valor gained him the praise of the noble Absian knights, 
and he was emboldened to ask his father Shedad to acknowledge him for his son, 
that he might become a chief among the Arabs. Shedad, enraged, drew his sword 
and rushed upon Antar to kiU him, but was prevented by Semeeah. Antar, in the 
greatest agony of spirit, was ashamed that the day should dawn on him after this 
refusal, or that he should remain any longer in the country. He mounted his 
horse, put on his armor, and travelled on till he was far from the tents, and he knew 
not whither he was going.] 

Antar had proceeded some way, when lo ! a knight rushed 
out from the ravines in the rocks, mounted on a dark-colored 
colt, beautiful and compact, and of a race much prized among 
the Arabs ; his hoofs were as flat as the beaten coin ; when he 
neighed he seemed as if about to speak, and his ears were like 
quills; his sire was Wasil and his dam Hemama. When Antar 
cast his eye upon the horse, and observed his speed and his paces, 
he felt that no horse could surpass him, so his whole heart and 
soul longed for him. And when the knight perceived that Antar 
was making toward him, he spurred his horse and it fled beneath 
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him ; for this was a renowned horseman called Harith, the son 
of Obad, and he was a valiant hero. 

(By various devices Antar became possessed of the noble hone Abjer, whose 
equal no prince or emperor could boast of. His mettle was soon tried in an affray 
with the tribe of Maan, headed by the warrior Nakid, who was ferocious as a lion.] 

When Nakid saw the battle of Antar, and how alone he 
stood against five thousand, and was making them drink of the 
cup of death and perdition, he was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at his deeds. "Thou valiant slave," he cried, "how 
powerful is thine arm — how strong thy wrist!" And he 
rushed down upon Antar. And Antar presented himself before 
him, for he was all anxiety to meet him. " thou base-born ! " 
cried Nakid. But Antar permitted him not to finish his speech 
before he assaulted him with the assault of a lion, and roared at 
him; he was horrified and paralyzed at the sight of Antar. 
Antar attacked him, thus scared and petrified, and struck him 
with his sword on the head, and cleft him down the back; 
and he fell, cut in twain, from the horse, and he was split in 
two as if by a balance ; and as Antar dealt the blow he cried 
out, " Oh, by Abs ! oh, by Adnan ! I am ever the lover of Ibla." 
No sooner did the tribe of Maan behold Antar's blow than every 
one was seized with fear and dismay. The whole five thousand 
made an attack like the attack of a single man ; but Antar 
received them as the parched ground receives the first of the 
rain. His eyeballs were fiery red, and foam issued from his 
lips ; whenever he smote he cleft the head ; every warrior he 
assailed, he annihilated ; he tore a rider from the back of his 
horse, he heaved him on high, and whirling him in the air he 
struck down another with him, and the two instantly expired. 
" By thine eyes, Ibla," he cried, " to-day will I destroy all this 
race." Thus he proceeded until he terrified the warriors, and 
hurled them into woe and disgrace, hewing off their arms and 
their joints. 

[At the moment of Antar's victory his friends arrive to see his triumph. On his 
way back with them he celebrates his love for Ibla in verses.] 

When the breezes blow from Mount Saudi, their freshness calms 
the fire of my love and transports. . . . Her throat complains of ths 
darkness of her necklace. Alas ! the effects of that throat and that 
necklace ! Will fortune ever, daughter of Malik, ever bless me 
with thy embrace, that would cure my heart of the sorrows of love ? 
If my eye could see her baggage camels, and her family, I would 
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rub my cheeks on the hoofs of her camels. I will kiss the earth 
where thou art ; mayhap the fire of my love and ecstasy may be 
quenched. . . . I am the well-known Antar, the chief of his tribe, 
and I shall die ; but when I am gone, histories shall tell of me. 

[From that day forth Antar was named Abool-fawaris, that is to say, the father 
of horsemen. His sword, Dhami — the trenchant — was forged from a meteor that 
fell from the sky ; it was two cubits long and two spans wide. If it were presented 
to Nushirvan, King of Persia, he would exalt the giver with favors ; or if it were 
presented to the Emperor of Europe, one would he enriched with treasures of gold 
and silver.] 

As soon as Geihdac saw the tribe of Abs, and Antar the de- 
stroyer of horsemen, his heart was overjoyed, and he cried out, 
" This is a glorious morning ; to day will I take my revenge." 
So he assailed the tribe of Abs and Adnan, and his people at- 
tacked behind him like a cloud when it pours forth water and 
rains. And the Knight of Abs assaulted them likewise, anxious 
to try his sword, the famous Dhami. And Antar fought with 
Geihdac, and wearied him, and shouted at him, and filled him 
with horror ; then assailed him so that stirrup grated stirrup ; 
and he struck him on the head with Dhami. He cleft his visor 
and wadding, and his sword played away between the eyes, pass- 
ing through his shoulders down to the back of the horse, even 
down to the ground ; and he and his horse made four pieces ; and 
to the strictest observer it would appear that he had divided 
them with scales. And God prospered Antar in all that he did, 
so that he slew all he aimed at, and overthrew all he touched. 

" Nobility," said Antar, " among liberal men, is the thrust of 
the spear, the blow of the sword, and patience beneath the battle- 
dust. I am the physician of the tribe of Abs in sickness, their 
protector in disgrace, the defender of their wives when they are 
in trouble, their horseman when they are in glory, and their 
sword when they rush to arms." 

[This was Antar's speech to Monzar, King of the Arabs, when he was in search 
of Ibla's dowry. He found it in the land of Irak, where the magnificent Chosroe 
was ready to reward him, even to the half of his kingdom, for his victory over the 
champion of the Emperor of Europe.] 

" All this grandeur, and all these gifts," said Antar, " have 
no value to me, no charm in my eyes. Love of my native land 
is the fixed passion of my soul." 

" Do not imagine," said Chosroe, u that we have been able 
duly to recompense you. What we have given you is perishable, 
as everything human is, but your praises and your poems will 
endure forever." 
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[Antar*s wan made him a Nocturnal Calamity to the foes of his tribe. He was 
its protector and the champion of its women, "for An tar was particularly solicitous 
in the cause of women." His generosity knew no bounds. "Antar immediately 
presented the whole of the spoil to his father and his uncles ; and all the tribe of 
Abs were astonished at his noble conduct and filial love." His hospitality was uni- 
versal; his magnanimity without limit. "Do not bear malice, O Shiboob. Re- 
nounce it ; for no good ever came of malice. Violence is infamous ; its result is ever 
uncertain, and no one can act justly when actuated by hatred. Let my heart sup- 
port every evil, and let my patience endure till I have subdued all my foes." Time 
after time he won new dowries for Ibla, even bringing the treasures of Persia to her 
feet. Treacheries without count divided him from his promised bride. Over and 
over again he rescued her from the hands of the enemy ; and not only her, but her 
father and her hostile kinsmen. 

At last (in the jfourth volume, on the fourteen hundred and fifty-third page) 
Antar makes his wedding feasts.] 

" I wish to make at Ibla's wedding five separate feasts ; I 
will feed the birds and tbe beasts, the men and the women, the 
girls and the boys, and not a single person shall remain in the 
whole country but shall eat at Ibla's marriage festival." 

Antar was at the summit of his happiness and delight, con- 
gratulating himself on his good fortune and perfect felicity, all 
trouble and anxiety being now banished from his heart. Praise 
be to God, the disperser of all grief from the hearts of virtuous 
men. 

[The three hundred and sixty tribes of the Arabs were invited to the feast, and 
on the eighth day the assembled chiefs presented their gifts — horses, armor, slaves, 
perfumes, gold, velvet, camels. The number of slaves Antar received that day was 
fi ve-and-twenty hundred, to each of whom he gave a damsel, a horse, and weapons. 
And they all mounted when he rode out, and halted when he halted.] 

Now when all the Arab chiefs had presented their offerings, 
each according to his circumstances, Antar rose, and called out 
to Mocriul-Wahsh. " Knight of Syria," said he, •« let all the 
he and she camels, high-priced horses, and all the various rari- 
ties I have received this day, be a present from me to you. But 
the perfumes of ambergris, and fragrant musk, belong to my 
cousin Ibla ; and the slaves shall form my army and troops." 
And the Arab chiefs marvelled at his generosity. . . . 

And now Ibla was clothed in the most magnificent garments, 
and superb necklaces ; they placed the coronet of Ghosroe on 
her head, and tiaras round her forehead. They lighted brilliant 
and scented candles before her — the perfumes were scattered — 
the torches blazed — and Ibla came forth in state. All present 
gave a shout, while the malicious and ill-natured cried aloud, 
" What a pity that one so beautiful and fair should be wedded 
to one so black!" ^^ 
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